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ADVERTISEMENT. 



'^rHB following Recollections and Rd^ 
flections were written during a residence 
at Toulouse, in Trance, between the 20th 
of November 1819, and the 10th of April 
1820. 

The Authoir is aware that there are 
expressions which may be unacceptable to 
the partisans both of Mr. Pitt and of Mr- 
Fox ; but he has spoken with the integrity 
of an historian. 
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RECOLLECTIONS, 



CHAPTER I. 



From the Accession of George the Third in 
October 17O0, to the Dissolution of Par- 
liament in March 1 784. 

George II« died suddenly about the close of 
October 1760. At that time I was nearly 
.sixteen years old; so that the active part of 
my life has all been passed during the reign 
of Geoige III. 

li/ly^ father was physician to George II. 
This circumstance led me to see in early life, 
people who were about the Court. I can- 
not say. that the nation much regretted the 
death of Geoige IL During the last three 
years of his reign the war against France 



had been carried on with much success ; but 
this was attributed to the energy of Mr. 
Secretary Pitt, who'wajB known to be Mi- 
nister against the wishes of the King. 

The nation hailed with pleasure the ac- 
cession of a Prince born in the country; 
they persuaded themselves that the interests 
of England would no longer be sacrificed to 
the interests of Hanover ; and much advan- 
tage of this circumstance was taken in the 
first speech of the young King to PSirlii- 
men t. " Born and educated in this country, 
I glory in the name of Briton :'* the old 
Earl of Hardwicke, the EK-chancellor, cen- 
sured this expression^ saying that it was ui 
insult to the memory of the late King; but 
the nation was pleased with the expressiJOti. 
The young King (for he was at that time 
little more than twenty-two yeats of age) 
was of a good person, sober, temperate, of 
domestic habits, addicted to no vice, «wayed 
by no passion — what had not the naition to 
expect from such a character? There #fts 
another circumstance which much increased 
his popularity: during the reiglis of Geofge 
I.. and George 11. a considerable part of the 



nation bud Imbcp as/it ^ftrei?e ptoaeribed, umler 
tfaenaiQe of Tories. Tbt imputation against 
thiese men was^ that tbe/ were attached, to 
the family o( Stuart:; probably some cf 
thera :weFe attacheid; to. that ^mily; but, veijr 
many weee included under the- denomina- 
tion of Tories soidy because tbc^ had dis- 
approved of the ccfrmpt and feeble Admtius- 
trations of filtr< Robert Walpole and the 1^1- 
bams. It wae so<m remarked, that the Bdr 
bam party, did not possess the partutily of 
Ge0igeIII*.in the. same-manna: as they bad 
poasessfid: that of George U. ; and the Tories 
tAvr with pleasure the removi^ of that.pvo- 
scription. by. which tbRy bad been so long 
oppressed. In oiae word* the nati<m was 
tntoxieated with loyalty^ But those who 
af^reacbed the Court, more nearly* per- 
eeiTed.eircttm8tftnees-which filled dwm with 
apprdieiisions. 

I recidlect the expreswon. uted to my 
Either by Mr. Pratt> at that time Attorney 
General, afterwards better knorni by tbe 
name of Lord Camden, wtithm four months 
ailev the Kite's accession : " I <ce idready» 
that this Willi be a weak and m iiigtodonk 
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fleigttv" I recojfcct also the relatiati ^bich 
a friend of tny father's gave to him of a 
conversation which he had had with Charles 
Townshend: ^* I said to Charles Towns- 
hend, I don't Want to know any state se- 
crets, but do tell me what is the character of 
this young man ?" After a pause, Charles' 
Townsl:iend replied, ** He is very obsti- 
niate." It was also observed that the Prin- 
cess Dowager of Wales had k^pt the young 
Priiice from having any confidential intimacy 
with any person except herself and the Earl 
of Bute : the pretence for this was the pre- 
servation of his morals. In truth, they had 
blockaded all approach to him. A notion 
has prevailed, that the Earl of Bute had 
suggested political opinions to the Princess 
Dowager; but this was certainly a mistake. 
'In u»derstanding, the Princess Dowager 
was far superior to the Earl of Bute; m 
whatever degree of favour he stood with 
ber, he did not suggest, but he received, her 
opinions and her directions. The late Mar- 
quis <>{ Bute bid; me, that at the King^s 
accession, his father, the Ead of Bute, had 
no conneicion beyond the pale of Leicester 
House. He added^ '' I never lived with my 



&ther, nor did any of his diildren/* Could 
such a man be fit to be a Minister ? 

The Princess Dowager of Wales was a 
woman of a very sound understanding, and 
was* considered as such by all who had occa- 
sion to converse with her. But she had 
been educated in the Court of her father, 
the Duke of Saxe Gotha ; here she had re- 
ceived her ideas of sovereign power, and she 
could never bring herself to ftel the neces- 
sity, that sovereign power should be exer- 
cised by a King of Great Britain with dif- 
ferent sentiments, and in a manner different 
from that in which she had seen it exercised 
at Saxe Gotha. 

Few Englishmen have occasion to sec 
the interior of the Court of a petty German 
Prince; it may therefore be difficult to bring 
Englishmen to comprehend the character of 
such a Court, A petty German Sovereign 
is not a magistrate; he is rather the pro- 
prietor of the soil, and of the inhabitants. 
His Ministers exist by his breath ; they are 
lijable to no responsibility except tb their 
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t/uu^er; they fall into iiwigpificanqe whim h» 
favour iaremov^: he resembles more a 
Polish or Hungarian I^le, than a British 
Soyereign, , He has an interest that h^a lands 
>hpu;id l«e well c«il|tiyat€dy and bjs p<^p}^ 
not dyiyeniiron^, h»> territory ; because* \i,ihfi 
landft |)ei|iaiiied,- uncttltiyated^ his. reyeniips 
ygofuW -W, l^sened ; but he ?«llects al\ the 
fffremnp y4af^ be> can, consiste^dy with 
l)lMa^M(e.n^il. to his interest, and spen4s it 
«lbio vanity «r peinional gratifi^ions. 

•"■• ■■' ■•■' '^ •"■•• ■■''■• ' ■ ■ ■ 

: When tbQ fnaeea^ of Wales came to the 

Ckmn of ^J^nies;* .«h/? found the Briti^ 

Sovor^gn: a very, jdificuraat character from 

that which she had seen at Saxe Gotha. Shje 

found him controlled by his Ministers, in- 

^Iged in: petty gratifications, but compelled 

,tQ sttbmit to. thear opmions^ on ^all important 
mll^ects,' We cannot >B surprisc4 thalt ^e 
was.dti^tiated M this ; ai»d it is, well l^ipwn 

. i^t iMie eyer impresppd: upon th« iK^ from 
Ua eariy: yews this l^^^toi^ */, P«50ilge, be 

J^ng,"; And.thi* l«s«o9 «eea9ft tp hay^i«- 
^nenoed, the King's conduct throi^gh the 
wbolA of Jiis life. ;BKtceqie ^prehensiop tb^t 
his Ministers or othersr might encroach upon 



bit powers all' earnest wish that he might 
aiercise. his power personally^ or, in other 
Wordbi^ that he might :be his own Minister^ 
tiare in a very singutar manner marked hia 
^miduct during the whole of his reign. 

At his accession, he found the Pelbam 
party, in possession of the Administration ; 
much strengthened by its alliance with Mn 
Secretary Pitt, and popular from his suc- 
cessful conduct of the wan It was perilous • 
to attempt to change auch an Administra- 
'^m. 11te:kiteMan]uisof Hpckingham told 
me, that about the end; of February L7O1, 
he leceived a message from the Duke of 
Newcastle^ requesting him to be at New- 
castle House that evening. He wait there : 
on his entering the room, the Duke of New*- 
castle ran up to him and said, '^ We have 
received a message from the King, of great 
importance; he wii^s that the Earl of 
Holderoesse may resign the place of Secre- 
tary of State for the Northern Department, 
and receive; in Hen of it the Wardensfaip 
of the Cinque Forts, and that the Eari of, 
Bute may be appointed Secretary of State 
for the Northern Department, in the place 
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of the Earl of Holdemessc/* When thii 
subject was discussed, the Earl of Hard-* 
wickc strongly recommended that the King's 
wishes should be complied with without 
opposition* He said/ '^ that this was the 
first instance in which the King had inter- 
fered in the nomination of Ministers ; and 
that resistance to his wishes might excite an 
ill-will which they might afterwards re-^ 
gret/* The Marquis of Rockingham told 
me, that he himself rather objected^ and 
desired them to consider, whether, ^^ if they 
admitted, in Februaiy 1 7G1, that the Earl of 
Bute was fit to be a Secretary of State, they 
could say in the following year that he was 
not fit to be a Prime Minister ?" But the 
Earl of Hardwicke's opinion prevailed, and 
the Earl of Bute was appointed Secretary of 
State. 

In the autumn of 1761, Mr. Ktt was 
removed from the office of Secretary of 
State, and every tool of Government em- 
ployed to run down his character and de- 
stroy his popularity. 
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The old Dvke<o£ Newcastle was as taadk 
wjoiced at the removal of Mr. Pitt as any 
ittan. He had always felt himself fettered 
and oppressed by the superior mind of Mr. 
Pitt ; and on Mr. Pitt's removal he was 
weak enough to imagine that he should 
possess the same degrM of power as he had 
possessed before Mr. Pitt's advancement to 
office. But early in the spring 1 762^ the 
Duke was himself removed from his situa- 
tion, and the Earl of Bute appointed First , 
Lord of the Treasury and Prime Minister in 
bis i'oom. During the year 1761 there had 
been a negotiation for peace, and M. Bussy 
had come to Londori for the purpose o^^ccmi'- 
ducting the n^otiation ; but the negotiation 
^led, and I think, that whoever carefully 
and impartially examines the papers that 
passed on that occasion, will be of ofmiion 
that Mr. Secret&ry Pitt did not wish for 
peace. But the young King was anxious 
for it: and in the course of the year;i702, 
the Earl of Bute opehed a i^w negotift^n 
with the: Court of France* Peace was tb^ 
result of this neg&tiation: but, the terms 
<rf the peace were universally abused, though 
I thiiik it would be difficult to shQW what 
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fpteata. adTants^^ looidd iunae been? ob- 
tamed ;• every . thing . whicb .we did: fetaio> 
. .iiraseitherii^iijdousior of littlb. benefit. Tbt 
acquisition of Canada, and thb extOMion of 
the limits of our American Golonie3, have 
been injurious to us; the cession ofviSre^ 
nada/ and of the neutral West India iiriatids» 
has. been of. .little importance;. atid;as it? luM 
been siiice decided^ that the Slave Tiade 
ought to be abandoned, acquisitions on! (he 
coast of; Afirica could not be of much use. 
But the lahgoage of: the: nation was, ^< AlHter 
a most successful ytaXi, see bow little we 
haveagaihed*'' Ftopledidnot perceive,^ diait 
the war -had been: continued widiout a Bn- 
tidi . ol^ect ; solely . to : support Geoigc the 
Second'JB German^ interests, and gratify the 
ambitioiK of Mr. JBitt^. But the peace Iwas 
odious ; the pageant of siboot and petticoat 
paraded through the streets bf London, fri^it- 
ened'the Earl of Bute into a resignation ;'and 
the King appointed GeoigeGrenvillehis sue*- 
cesson But before I examine the Admt* 
nist ration of Mr. George Grenville, I will 
make a few* observations on the transactions 
which took place from the accession of the 
King to 4he retirement of the Earl of Bute. 
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Mn :^n»iiQ4 Bwkfi has md, in one of 
his political works^ that the plan of ^i in- 
tmor CabiiiptiWad formed during the life of 
Frederic; Prince of Wales? I doubt the cor* 
iect|ije89 of tbi3.a$9ertipn. I think that it must 
be at least adopted with great allowances* 
I belieye^tbe princess Dowager of Wales had 
$»iggfii$t9d to the King, from bis earliest yearat^ 
to be bis^own Minister^ and to resist the 
jQCmtrplof those who wexe.in office. She 
bad seen the maonier in which the Ajfinisters 
k»d, at dlierent times, thwarted the wishes 
of: : Gtipxge Ih Perhaps .even George IL 
ImnsfiH bad sometimes felt and been indigo 
nant at this control: he wad a foreigner^ 
1^ ^eitted the return to power, of the Stiiiirt 
^^ioilj^. . But the Princess Dowj^er of Wales 
.)¥isliedr her son to be a .King, such as she 
Jiad been educated to beUeYe\a King ought 
Jo be J yiz. a King after the model of a 
,J>iike of Saxe Gotha; and this was the ob- 
ject of thtt lesson which she was continually 
inculcating to him, ** George, be KiQg." 
But I do not see any reason for believing 
jbbat itberevM(«s any original intention of 
riming An interior. Cabinet. I ibelieye that 
the plan of the ^interior CaJbinet g^ew flftt 
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of circumstances which afterwards arose. 
The first Wish was, that the Earl of Bute 
should be advanced to b? Prime ^Mi^ni6t^f^^ 
arid' while he was Minister^ there was cer- 
tainly no desire to form an interior Cabinet. 
Most probably the interior Cabinet arose on 
his retirement from office. When the Earl 
of Bpte was made Secretary of State for 
the Northern Department, he found in that 
odice Mr. Charles Jenkinson, a man of fa- 
mily, though in the inferior ^situation of a 
volunteer clerk. The Earl of Bute disco- 
vercfd this gentleman's abilities ; and when 
h6 was made First Lord of the Treasury, re- 
moved Mr: Jenkinson with ' him to his new 
office, and made him Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. When the Earl of Bute resigned, 
Mr. Jenkinsqn was the channel through 
which confidential communications were 
conveyed from the King to the Princess 
Dowager and the Earl of Bute; and this 
was most probably the origin of the interior 
Cabinet. 

The King, at his accession, had two 
objects; the first was to destroy the Pelham 
faetion, :the second was to put an epd to 
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the wan* Eor his attempts to efiect thojie 
objects, he was. more abused than: for any 
other act of his life; although perhaps those' 
objects were the most judicious and the 
most meritorious of his reign. But the Pel-* 
ham^ faction .was very powerful. Many in« 
dividuals, not acting under the direction of 
that faction, indulged . themselves in gross 
alMise of , the Princess Dowager and the 
Earl of Bute, and even of the King himself. 
This gave oocaaion to measures dictated 
more by resentment than by judgment, and 
ultimatdy produced a sort of personal contest 
between thePrincess Dowager and the King 
on one side, and John Wilkes on the other. 
The generous character of the English na- 
tion naturally led them to take part with 
the: individual whom they. th)ougfat op^ 
pressed, and the King, was injured by the 
victory. I do not believe that the King 
ever wished to reinstate the Earl of Bute. 
He «aw the :£arrs want of courage.: pro-J 
bably he saw his incapacity, and his unfit* 
ness to serve his : views : but it is possible 
tbit the Princess Dowager of Wales m^ht 
still retain a wish that the EarL of Bute 
should be replaced in the office of Prime 
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liliotster. However tins ihi^* be^ wfaen^ 
ever the new Minister^ Mr. OrenHll^ re^ 
msted the wishas of tlie KiiAg anil the Prih^ 
eets Dowager^ be wtt recalled to obedieiioe 
by a negotiation being opened with Mr^ 
Pitt. This negotiation was not ^^oticealed ; 
on the contrary^ there was a : wish . on' ; ithe 
part of the King and the Princess J)oWag«^r 
that it should be generally known: for thdr 
ot^ect was to bring bade Mr. GrctaiviUe to 
obedience, by showing htm the danger of 
his being removed, in case he resisted tfaor 
widies« And while Mr. Orehville remained 
Minister, these negotiations happened ilot 
uofrequently. 

But the great measure of Mr.Grenville'^i 
Adminlitration wte the Stamp Act. ^TtAi 
was ah attempt to raise tazds ia the Ame^ 
rican Colonies by the vote of it British Pai> 
liament; aU taxes in the Britibh Colonies 
having, down to that period, bee« ever 
voted by their sevetai Golonial Assemblks. 
This measure has' produced consequencteftw 
tmportanfi^ 'not solely to Great Britain, but 
also to so mahy other states, that one can-* 
not pass over it without deep refleetio^. 
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i l^ve heard it doubted, whether the 
sole origi^ted with Mn Gecwge GrenviUe. 
I have heafd it iKitiffiated> tiMit theimearaie 
originated with the King^ that i» to say, 
with the Kiiig*s secret adirijsfen ;^^>aiid tiuit 
Mr^ Greatille acceded 4io the plan with ocm- 
si(|eMbIe rdittctance. I hate no means^ of 
kno wii^ whether the^ measure / originated 
with Mr. GrenviUeor with the King* Bnt 
from the imrenntted obstinacy- with which 
the King persevered in the wish to iropjope 
taxes on the Colonies by; a British Biria<^ 
ment> every nan must see that ^ may fairly 
be called t^e favourite measure of- his vtiffi. 
I will «kitdine the sutgect more fuUy M ah^ 
other time. 

About the beginning of the year lf<Sd, 
the King fell ill; I know it hjis been said 
tlmt his ithies» was a^ mental derangement; 
but I do not bdieye it. On. his recovery, 
it oGcurMd to Mr. Grenville and the other 
Ministers, that if the King had died, these 
^ould have been considerable di^cdky- in 
appointing a Regent ; and as lke Prince' of 
Waks was theki only two ^ yetfs and ai half 
o)d> a Regency, and 'for. a,>long coirti* 
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imonce, would have been necessary. They 
therefore determined to bring into Parlia- 
ment a Bill enabling the King to appoint a 
.Regent by his will. But Mr. Grenville did 
not choose, that the Princess Dowager of 
Wales should be the Regent ; and he pro- 
bably thought that the Princess Dowager 
would be the person whom the King would 
foe most disposed to select : for during the 
Princess Dowager s life, the Queen does not 
appear to have had much influence over the 
King. He therefore suggested to the King, 
that his power of appointment must be 
confined to the Queen, and the descendants 
of George IL The King resisted this, as he 
saw that by such a limitation he should be 
precluded . from nominating the Princess 
Dowager. Mr. Grenville persevered; tell- 
ing the King, that he could not undertake 
to carry the Bill through the House of Ciom- 
mons, -except His Majesty's power were 
thus limited. The King at length yielded; 
and as the Bill was already in the House of 
Xords, he consented that the Earl of Hali* 
fax. Secretary of State, should be sent down 
to the Hjouse of Lords with a message to the 
Eari of NorthingtQn, at that time Chancel- 
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lor, signi<3^ing that it was the King's plea- 
sure that his power of appointment should 
be confined to the Queen, and the descend*- 
ants of George II. I have been told, and 
from good authority, that the Earl of North- 
ington replied, .''Tour Lordship astonishes 
me ; I should not have given credit to such 
a message if it had not been brought to me 
by one of His Majesty's Secretaries of 
State/' But the Bill was framed agreeably 
to this message, and sent down in that 
shape to the House of Commons. Afiter the 
Bill had thus passed the Lords, the Earl of 
Northington waited on the King to inform 
him what had been done; adding, that in 
obedience to. the message which he had re- 
ceived through the Earl of Hulifax, His Ma- 
jesty would not have the power of appoint^ 
ing the Princess Dowager of Wales. TTie 
King replied, '* Mr. Grenville tells me, that 
if my power of appointment had been ex- 
tended to the Princess Dowager, he could 
not have undertaken to carry the Bill 
through the House of Commons."— '* Would 
your M^esty have wished to have had' the 
power of appointing the Princess Dowager?'* 
— ^' Most certainly ; provided the introduc- 
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tion of sudi a power would npt hftvC pror 
yoked a debate painful to the Princess Dow- 
ager herself/* The Earl of Northingtoo 
said no more; but on his retirement fcom 
the King^s closet^ sent for. Mr. John Mor- 
ton, Member for Abingdon. To Mr. 
Morton h^ gave these instructions : V ;When 
.the Bill in your House is in aCommitl^?, 
Jump ^g, and piqye to insert the name of this 
Princess Dowager «f Wales, and in the 
mean time keep the design to yoUrtelf.'* 
Mr. Mortor^, followed the Earl of NortWogr 
ton's directions, Th^ Opposition, not ex- 
pecting such an aoiendjnent,. was n6t/pr6- 
pared to oppose it. It would have been Ini- 
decent in the ; ^misters to ; oj^ofje it, alid 
tibe anvendmpnt was adopted without <>ne 
4issenting yoicjp, Mr. Morton ivas an inti- 
<mate fiiend of , ray father, and telated this 
anecdote to him. . 

It will easily be supposed^ that the 
^ncess Dow^^er was highly indignant at 
theyafl^^ QrenviUe had ;a)b^ 

t99ipt^ to put on; her } and tiie jKi6g> iov- 
m^iately decided to dismiss him, I ba?rp 
hf^^ohi,^ th^tjbe |^ng did nQt-CQnQ»)'fcbe 
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grpupd of bi«!(Hi$[^e&8liiri«i^itlj^ Mr. Orenvillc; 
jopeol; «ayiog, " When Msi Grcaraic. told 
mc» that> if -the PriiicessDovrager's name 
wereinaertod in the JBiH,, he could not.nn- 
-deitdce to. .<»rry. it. through, the House of 
ComoDOns, ^either Mr. ; Orenville did not 
k&o^ the disposition of the House of Com- 
mons, or he practised a deception on me ; 
in either case he is not fit to be mjr 
Minister." 

On the removal of Mr. Grenrille, the 

King appointed the Marquis of Rockingham 

FHnic Minister^ This Ifobleman was a. roan 

/cf bi^ honour and the stricleat int^ity; 

: (torn bk. accession to officer to the day of. his 

jdeath> be was sicker accused of.. being in* 

flueno^ by jnotiies .of ipersonal . interest : 

.his understanding w«a sound,. :tbough not 

.JbaUianti;.;but he had never before held any 

.public:: skoatibn,. nor had he-beeni.niudi 

ixaonvcMant in business : : his friends saw,, that 

:mth such habits,; it/ would be; advantageous 

vthat he iiiQul4 always: ha¥e'near;hiiaa nian 

^ifc^uaipted^with political subjects^. and at- 

vpni^omed tp :la]]|Qrtou8 apfdicatiorii They 

£aridQlted£^r this fHffmthlt. Sdmund Burike* 

c 2 
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Wben William Gterard Hamilton (generally 
known by the name of Single-speech Hamil- 
ton) went to Ireland as Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant^ Mr. Edmund Burke at- 
tended Mr. Hamilton as his private Secre- 
tary : he was rewarded for this service with 
a pension of 30o/. a year ; which, as I have' 
heard, he sopn after sold to relieve his im- 
mediate necessities. 

At the time when Mr. Burke was se- 
lected to be the private Secretary to the 
Marquis of Rockingham, he was an author 
in the service of Mr. Dodsley the bookseller; 
he. had conducted for that gentleman the 
Annual Register^ a work of considerable 
Kpatation ^nd merit, first established in tbe 
year 1^58; and I believe that it was con- 
tacted under the direction of Mr, Burke to 
a very late period of his life* The political 
knowledge of Mr. Burke might be considered 
almost as an Encyclopaedia : every man wbo 
appj^oached him received instruction from 
his stores; and his. failings (for failings^ be 
had) were not lasible at thattifne; perhaps 
l;3[)/e:y did-not then exist; perh^s they gKW 
up io the progress of b\^ pditical life. When 
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Mr. Burke entered into the service of the 
Marquis of Rockingham he was not rich, but 
the munificent generosity of that Nobleman 
immediately placed him in*^ affluent situa- 
tion. Mr. Burke purchased a beautiful villa^ 
-at Beaconsfield, which was paid for by the 
Marquis of Rockingham. When Dr. John* 
son, who, like Mr. Burke, had subsisted by 
his labours as an author, visited his friend 
at his new purchase, he could not help ex- 
<;laiming with^the shepherd in Virgil's Ec- 
Jogue, 

** Non eqiiidem invideo, miror magis.^ 

But the Marquis of Rockingham's liberality 
•was not confined to the person of Mr. Burke; 
he procured for Mr. William Burke, his 
cousin, and most confidential connexion, 
the employment of Under Secretary of State 
to General Conway; and he gave to Mr. 
^Edmund Burke's brother, Richard Burke, the 
place of Collector of the Customs at Grenada. 
J mention these circumstances to show, that 
Lord Rockingham was fully entitled to that 
devoted attachment which Mr. Edmund 
Buikie ever paid him to the end of that 
Noble Lord's life. 

c 3 
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Let me pause to reflect on ih6 trakistc* 
tions of that year in which Xord Rock^ 
ingham was Minister. I can discover 
no faults in the administration of public 
affairs during that year: the conduct of 
Government was wise und upright : by the 
repeal of the Stamp Act, they put an ^d to 
a civil dissension, which had been unneces- 
sarily excited. Had the measures adopted 
by Lord Rockingham been persevered iti. 
Great Britain, I might almost add, Europe 
itself, would not have experienced that liii« 
sery, relief from which she now. finds so 
difficult. Lord Rockingham repealed the 
Stamp Act; and from that hour the King 
determined to remove him. Lord Rocking- 
ham himself told me, that the King never 
showed him such distinguished marks of 
kindness, a3 after he had secretly determitied 
to get rid of him. The Marquis . of Rock^ 
ingham accompanied the repeal of the Stamp 
Act with another Act, decktiatoty of the 
right. I know that he has been much cen- 
sured for this measure. Mr. Bitt recom- 
mended that the Stamp Act diould be re- 
pealed by an Act declaring that the- chuih 
of the British Parliament was unconstitii- 
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tioo^t and illegaL This wouHl most cerolii- 
Ij bskwe been the bdlder measure; b&t we 
must recoUeet the sitaation of Lotd Rock-* 
idgfaMn when he proposed to Parliament 
the repeal of the Stamp Act In his front 
he had a formidable opposition ; in his rear 
the house^ld troops, ready to declare 
against him; it was his duty to ^ionsider 
what ffiieasures were'priKtieable ; I will €ven 
go one step fui^her; it was his duty not un- 
necessarily to o^nd the King. The plan 
which he brodght fbrwiard^ of an Act decla- 
ratoi^r .of the right, while it relinquished the 
exerdse of that right, had been foVmerly 
adopted' on a dispute with Ireland, of a 
natore somewhat similar. When the civil 
dissension with Ameiica bad been put an 
end^ to, who could imagine that the King 
and tl^ intemor Cabinet would wish to re- 
new it? . 

The Administration of Lord Rockingham 
lasted one year, land, I beliere, a few days 
more. On his removal, the King sent for 
the Ex-S*CTetary Mr. Pitt, and requested 
him to #orm an Administration. Froip the 
reports circulated at ,tliat time, .it sefems as 

e 4 
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if Mr. Pitt had been the dupe of thote appa- 
rent marks of kindness which the King 
knew so well how to practise whenever he 
thought them necessary. Mr. Pitt thought 
that he possessed the entire confidence of 
the King, and acted as if the selection of his 
colleagues depended wholly upon himself. 
This occasioned a breach between him and 
his brother-in-law. Earl Temple ; and, as 
Mr. Burke has remarked in a pamphlet sub- 
sequently published, *' When Mr. Pitt had 
formed his Cabinet, he was no longer Mi- 
nister." It is much to be regretted, that 
when the Marquis of Rockingham formed 
his Administration, in 1 7G5, he did not feel 
the advantage which would have been de- , 
rived from Mr. Pitt being in his Cabinet. 
Lord Rockingham must at that time have 
fully known the King's character ; he must 
have been sensible of the difficulty which 
every Administration would have in restrain- 
ing the King from pursuing his own private 
views, in opposition to the opinion of his 
ostensible Ministers. The experienced mind, 
the popularity, the venerable character of 
that. great Statesman Mr. Pitt, would have 
added strength to his government. What 
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a^ifierent Cabinet would it have been, if, 
instead of that contemptible old man the 
Duke of Neivcastle, he had made Mr. Pitt 
Lord Pri^'y Seal ! But, although an apparent 
union had subsisted, from 17 57 to I7fll, 
between the Pelham party and Mr. Pitt, yet 
the Pelham party had always hated Mn Pitt; 
they felt themselves oppressed by the supe- 
riority of his mind, and perhaps he had 
sometimes unnecessarily made them sensible 
of their inferiority. Lord Rockingham had 
be6n educated from early life in this party ; 
and, from that circumstance, most probably, 
felt no inclination to be united with Mr. 
Pitt. 

In forming his Cabinet, Mr. Pitt made 
the Duke of Grafton Rrst Lord of the Trea- 
sury. His own health disqualified him from 
holding that office, and he chose for himself 
the office of Lord Privy Seal, with an earl- 
dom. But he admitted into his Cabinet so 
many persons not sincerely attached to him 
or to his .measures, that, whenever ill health 
compelled him to absent himself from the 
Cabinet, measures were adopted wholly re- 
pugnant to Mr. Pitt's views* His removal 
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to the Hoosie of Lords deprived him of a 
great portion of his power. From this cir* 
cumstance^ Charles Townshend remained in* 
disputably the first speaker in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Burke^ in one of his poli- 
tical speeches, calls him " that prodigy 
Charles Townshend." I have heard the late 
Lord Thurlow say, that Charles Townshend 
was the most delightful speaker he ever 
heard. For myself, I never heard him but 
once ; and that was not on an occasion in 
which his powers could be fairly shown, for 
he had himself arranged that he should on 
that day be in a minority. It was on that 
debate, previous to the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment in 17O8, when the land-tax was re- 
duced from four shillings to three shillings ; 
or, as it was ludicrously said, when the 
country gentlemen bribed themselves with a 
shilling in the pound of their own land-tax. 

Mr. Charles Townshend was soon taken 
into the Duke of Grafton's Cabinet, and 
made Chancellor of the Excheqtier. I will 
not use so strong an expression as to say 
that he was treacherous to this Administn- 
tioti, but he certainly saw that the Earl of 
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€faathain's greatness .was on the .'decline; 
and that be should* most r^dily increase Ihs 
own importance by acquiescing in the wishes 
of the King. He thei^fore 'brought fdrward 
measures tending to revive the question of 
the right of the British Parliament to tax 
the American Colonies; but. his premature 
death protects him from being considered as 
the author of the American war. 

The Duke of Grafton, who had been 
made First LcmxI of the Treasury, was cer^ 
tainly a nianrof a very feeble mind ; he had 
about biih at that time a Secretary of the 
name of Thomas Bnidshaw ; and a.mistress» 
formerly known :by ihe name of Nancy Par- 
sons, at that time bearing the name of Mra 
Horton, afterwards Lady Maynard. Those 
who wished to destroy the Earl of Cbatham*s 
AdministratiMi saw, that they should very 
much advance their designs if they could 
separate the Duke of Grafton from the Earl 
of (%Btham :■'- they had gained over the 
Duke^s S*?rietary, Mr; Bradshaw ; but they 
could not corrupt his mistress. She had the 
sense^td see that the Duke's honour rei|it]i'ed 
fa^m to rem^n firm in his c&nhexioA with 
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the Earl of Chatham. She had the sense 
to see this, and she had the integrity to tell 
him so. Her influence for some time pre- 
vented the Duke of Grafton from deserting 
the Earl of Chatham. When this was seen, 
those who wished. the destruction of that 
Administration changed the direction of 
their batteries; instead of using their ef- 
forts to separate the Duke of Grafton from 
the Earl of Chatham, they employed them 
to separate him from his mistress. In this 
they succeeded, and married him to Mi^ 
Wrottesley, the niece of the Duche^ of 
Bedford. To separate him from the Earl of 
Chatham was then an easy task. Thus fell 
the Earl of Chatham's Administration ; and, 
I believe, the Earl was never after in any 
public office. 

Very soon after the formation of this 
Cabinet, the Earl of Chatham had fallen into 
an ill state of health, and remained so for 
many months : his illness was of that natuce 
that he was incapable of any application to 
public business. The secret junto availed 
themselves of this circumstance; and such 
was the imbecility of the Duke of Grafton, 
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^at ^flometimes Xord Chatham's measures 
were pursued, acid sometimes measures <li^ 
rectly the reverse of them were brought for- 
ward. When the interior Cabinet had suffi- 
ciently dii^raced the Duke of Grafton, they 
fiightene4 him into a resignation. 

From the formation of Lord Chatham's 
Cabinet, in 1 7O6, to the ultimate determina- 
tion, in 1^74, of forcing the Americans into 
rebellion, the measures adopted seem to 
have been calculated to provoke and irritate 
the Americans. Perhaps this was not the 
intention of thc^e in power, but it yyas the 
result of the difierent measures at difierent 
times. adopted ; sometimes the Earl of Chat- 
ham's opinion prevailed, viz. that the British 
Parliament had no right to tax the American 
Colonies. At other times the opinion of the 
interior Cabinet prevailed, viz. that the King 
was humiliated if the right of the British 
Parliament to tax America was Qot asserted. 

But before I consider the measures adopted 
^ainat the Americans in the session of 1 778 
-T1774, let me make a few remarks on two 
ineastii^s of this. Parliament, viz. the expul- 
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sioii of . Jotin Wilkes from the Hoiisc of 
CSommons, and the Royiil Family Marriage 
Act pf I ; 72. The expulsion of John Wilkes 
from the! House ofCommonis^.in I76g, was 
brought forward purely to gratify the re- 
sentment of the interior Cabinet iagainst that 
gentleman. John Wilkes had no virtues 
that entitled him to the est^wm of his coun- 
try^ but he was a persecute;! man. The 
^merous character of Englishmei) led them 
ito take part with a man persecuted jby 
power: he became popular becauae- the 
Court had oppressed him. It may not.be 
improper. to mention here a little anecdot^ 
mbichl receiTcd from^the.Iate Mr. Sei^geant 
XMytmt the coiiiidential frieqd and law ad^ 
.titer of John Wtljcesi. /£^rL Temple. had 
^tv^bfiA Mr. Wilkes with.a quhlificatioh to 
«|iableihimi^^Q stind for. Mtdbilesex ^ faiit Mr. 
Wilkes; w^ at "tbatf ytime ui^li^ 
lOtttlawry: 6>t a misdemeanor,: vii:. for the libel 
^uUi^d in the iterth Britan> : N0. r45^ It 
was a matter of uncertainty whether this 
judgment of outlais^ry coaIdi)b xeYJeiied by a 
a^nt 0^ miorji- arid^af the|ud^pQilt)af bia^ 
t)ayrryMf!d!ie:iiot tmYtrsed, ihei&cdwldt^ate 
^fi p^oik a year^ which Ewl* Templ&..had 
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granted to Mn Wilkw* for bis life, woold 
bjEive been forfated. Earl Temple would 
not expose htmsdf to tbisjfriak; it was tbere* 
fore arranged,* tbat if Mr. WjSkes should be 
called on at the p<dl to produce. his qualifioa- 
tion> he should immediajte}/ decline tbeppl): 
but Mr, Wilkes was not called on. I iQenr 
tic^ this anecdote> to show how often inn^ 
portant events depend on little circum* 
stances* If Mr. Wilkes had not beeti fleeted 
for Middlesex^ his expulsioixi. and all. the 
con^squent .questions^ ODuld never have takeii 
place. But 1 the most impprtacit consequenoe 
Yesuking from this persecution was, that it 
appeared. that there was no measure so hu- 
miliating to those- who supported it> but that 
a majority of the House of Commons o^bt 
be brought to rote for it. It was seen that 
this House of Commons, elected under the 
ai^ices of the Duke bf. Grafton, in 1708^ 
vhisr perfeotfy well suited to adopt emy 
-measure proposed by die intedor Cabinet/ : 

... lite Royal Eamily Marnage Act of \77.Z, 
m»&iht measnreof itiipoetiince 'htotJsrpugbt 
dforwanL: Iitliiitkit id.the widcedest ActJi^ 
^he ' akattsbe< Book. : It was' bVoiigtubiiDttfv^ratd 
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to gratify the late Qoeens pride, to protecjt 
her from the mortification of having the 
Countess Dowager of Waldegrave and Mrs. 
Horton raised to the rank of her sisters- 
in-law. The reason assigned for bringing 
forward this Act, was to prevent the King's 
children from contracting improper mar- 
riages ; but this was only a pretence. The 
King's eldest son, who has now succeeded 
to the Tlirone, was at that time only nine 
years and a half old; and as far as regarded 
the honour of the King's children, or the 
succession of a person from an humble walk 
in life, the Act was wholly inadequate: it 
was the late Queen's German pride which 
was to be ptotected. I remember an inti- 
mate friend of mine, then high in office, 
using to me this language, a very short 
time after the Act had been passed: *' And 
now all our trouble and all our danger 
appear to. have been unnecessary, for the 
Duke of Gloucester and the Duke of Cum- 
berland have been with the King, arid told 
him, that they were married before the Act 
was passed." The Bill was carried through 
the two Houses with great difficulty* In 
the House of Commons it was carried only 
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hjr a majcfrity of forty; and in the House of 
Lords nineteen Peers entered a protest, de- 
claring that the Bill, if passed into a law, 
would be void. I think they were right in 
this opinion. Sir Edward Coke, Sir Mat- 
thew Hale, and Sir John Holt, have all 
laid down this doctrine in the most explicit 
terms, that an Act of. Parliament repugnant 
to the law of God, is void. Suppose an 
Act of Parliament were passed, declaring 
tbat those who have been made the objects 
of this Royal Family Marriage Act, viz. the 
descendants of George II. should be dis- 
punishable for murder, would such an Act 
be void, or valid? I think no man can^ 
hesitate to say, that such an Act would be 
void; because it would permit men to do 
that with impunity which God has forbid- 
den them to do. The law of God has not 
commanded marriage, but it has pointed it 
out as the means by which man may con- 
tinue his race, and live in his posterity* 
What right could Pariiament have to say^ 
" The children of the Dukes of Gloucester 
and Cumberland shall die without issue?** 
I hesitate to speak of the mischiefs whidbi 
have been already produced by this Act. I 
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fear still more to point out the greater Bab-^ 
chiefs ' which may hereafter flow from it* 
What tyranny has not been practised ovdr 
His present Majesty ? what cruelty has not 
been exercised towards the Duke of SusseiB 
and his children ? If was wdl said by same 
persons, while this Bill was dependitig id 
Parliament, that the title of the Bill should 
be, " An Act to encourage FornicaticMi and 
Adultery in the Descendants erf George II.** 
But the subject is too painful ; I will say no 
more on it. 

The Parliament dosed its career with 
passing Acts intended either to compel tbit 
Americans to yield unconditional submts* 
sion, or to take arms immediately in def^mee 
of their rights: they chose the latter; thcjr 
declared that George III. had forfeited all 
right to their allegiance, and erected them^* 
selves into a Federative Republic* l^ii 
Parliament was then dissolved. The Aoaft^ 
tiean war was persevered in fbr eight years* 
The inhabitants of this island wc^e deluded 
into the support of it. I recollect ill one 
ddiate. Lord North stated^ that the iiihabit^ 
ants <»f Owat Britain, cdnai^Aered ftollse^ 
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Aye slullings a year in taxes ; while the in** 
habitants of onr American Colonies, con- 
sidered collectively, paid each only sixpence a 
year in taxca ; he added, '* Is this equitable?'* 
The country gentlemen were weak enough 
to believe, that by persevering in the con-- 
test, their taxes would be diminished. The 
language held in the House of Commons 
sufficiently proved that the Americans were 
not represented in that House. The war 
was considet^ as the war of the King per* 
sonally. Those who supported it were 
called the King's friends; while those who 
wished the country to pause, and reco^«* 
aider the propriety of persevering in the con^ 
teat, were branded as disloyal. 

The zealoua supporters of the American 
war have thrown blame on the War Mi** 
niater, and the Generals who conducted it* 
In this I think they have acted unjustly, I 
beiievtt that Lord Geoige Germaine was as 
able a War -Minister as could h^^ve been 
found; asid the Geoeials employed were 
men of the fiiBt rtj^tBiion. It always ap^ 
peared to me that the design of compelling 
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the Americans to submit to be taxed by a 
British Parliament^ was a wild and absurd 
project. The loose texture (if I may be al- 
lowed the expression) of American popula- 
tion, rendered the conquest of the country 
impracticable. Wherever our army ap- 
peared the people submitted ; but whenever 
our army moved forward, the people who 
had submitted resumed their arms. We' 
never attempted more than the conquest of 
the eastern side of America; had we: suc- 
ceeded in that, the war would stillhav^ 
been continued by the inhabitants of the 
Back Settlements ; and if the Americans had 
ultimately been subdued, what must have 
been the size of that army which must have 
been maintained there for the purpose of 
enforcing submission, and collecting reve- 
nue ? I believe no man now will maintain 
either the justice or the policy of the Ame- 
rican contest: we are come to this opinion, 
although drily the short space of thirty-six 
years has elapsed since the contest was re- 
linquished; A century hence, men will 
wonder how the people of England could 
have been deluded to engage in it 
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After the defeat and capture of General 
Burgoyne at. Saratoga, a friend of Lord 
.North's said to him, " My Lord, you must 
deceive yourself no longer; you must now 
see that the whole population of America is 
hostile to your designs/* Lord North re- 
plied, " I see that as clearly as you do; and 
.the King shall either consent to allow me to 
assure the House of Commons, that some 
.means shall be found to put an end to the 
war, or I will not continue to be his 
:Minister/' I had this anecdote from the 
friend with whom this conversation passed. 
Lord North was no inconsiderable States- 
man: he seems never to have been particu- 
larly attentive to the promotion of his own 
personal interests, and I have no doubt that 
he would have preferred to have pursued 
those measures which he thought most be^ 
neficial to his country; but the place of 
Prime Minister was pleasant to him, and he 
persevered in the war for four years longer. 

At the close of the year 1 7 8 1 , the capture 
of Earl Cornwallis*s army was announced: 
the slightest reflection must then have con- 
vinced every man, that the continuance of the 
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war could have no other e^t than that 
Of exhausting the nation still more* Many 
of those coontry Gentlemen, who bad till that 
time suppotted Lord North, signified to hitt 
that the war must be relinquished. I baii^ 
been told, that at a meeting of Lord North's 
confidential friends, three measures were 
tfesolved on: first. That Lord George Ger- 
maine should be dismi^ed ; secondly, Tbirt 
the Earl of Sandwich shouH retire ; thirdly, 
That Lord^ North should insist, that the 
King should permit him to assure the House 
of Commons that some means should be 
fbnnd to put an end to the American war; 
and if the King refused to permit him to 
give such an assurance, that Lord North 
should resign. The Minister approred of 
this advice. Lord George Germaine.was 
removed. The removal of the Eari of Sand- 
wich was delayed. During the interval oc- 
casioned by the delay, Charles Fox moved 
an inquiry into the conduct of Lord Sand- 
wich: it would have been inconsistent with 
the honour of the Noble Earl to have re- 
signed before that inquiry had been gone 
through ; it was therefore necessary that fee 
should be defended : he was suctessfidfy de- 
fended, but the defence weakened Lord 
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North. Many Members refused to vote ; 
others voted with reluctance : the defence 
of the Earl of Sandwich evinced that Lord 
North's majority was tired of the American 
war. 

Hie Opposition in Parliament Was at that 
time composed of two distinct corps-^Rock- 
inghams and Shelburnes; they were like 
Hessians and Hanoverians in the same camp. 
"Kie probability of l4>rd North's fall was 
visible; and the importance of a perfect 
union between the Rockinghams and Shel- 
burnes was equally manifest. I had at that 
time very confidential intercourse with se- 
veral of the leaders of the Rockingham 
party ; and I had much intimacy with Mr. 
Dunning, the efficient leader of the Shel- 
burne party in the House of Commons. I 
availed myself of these circumstances to urge 
to all of them the great advantage that 
would be derived from a sincere union be- 
tween these parties* I found Mr. Dunning 
fully sensible of the importance of such a 
union ; and he assured me that it was most 
anxiously desired by the Earl of Shelburne. 
When I urged the sufe^ect to Mr. Burke, he 
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treated it with contempt/, he uad^ \* The 
Earl of Shelburne's party is of no conse- 
quence ; it does not consist of more than six 
or eight members ;'* and I remember he 
enumerated them- But the Shelbume party 
was more numerous at that time than Mr. 
Burke chose to believe ; and subsequent 
events proved their strength. When I men- 
tioned to Mr. Dunning the smajl number 
which Mr. Burke said the Shelburne party 
consisted of, I remember his answer : *' Non 
numeremur sed ponder emiir.^* When I 
talked on the subject with Admiral KeppeU 
the answer he made me was this : '' I see the 
advantage of the union as much as you can 
do : for myself, I stand well with both the 
parties, and am deeply interested that such 
a union should take place ; but the Earl of 
Shelburne has that degree of ill-will to Mr. 
Burk^, that no union ever can take place 
between the parties." I do not know what 
ill-will the Earl of Shelbume had to Mr. 
Burke ; but, from the conversation which I 
had at different times with Mr. Burke, I am 
satisfied that his hatred to the Earl of Shel- 
burne was at least equal to that which the 
Earl of Shelburne might have to him. 
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Sir George Sayile dijed in the early part 
of the year 178I : he was a very wise and 
a very upright man. His death was a great 
loss to the Marquis of Rockingham; for 
from that time there was no man to check 
the ascendant which Mr. Burke, sometimes 
improperly exercised oyer that nobleman. 

At an early period after the commence- 
ment of the American war^ while. the Rock-^ 
ingham party formed the great mass of op- 
position to that war^ Mr. Edmund Burke 
was the leader of that party in the House of 
Commons; and if victory had attended their 
efforts^ it was . their intention to have made 
him the Minister: but during the latter 
years of that Parliament, which was dis- 
solved in ]780> Mr. Burke was become un- 
popular with the party. His unpopularity 
was to so great a degree, that it was a mat- 
ter of consideration whether he should not 
retire from Parliament. It was ultimately 
resolved that he should not retire, but that 
Mr. Charles Fox should take the command 
of the Rockingham party in the House of 
Cbmmons, and be brought in Member for 
Westminster by their influence. The change 
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wa« judicious ; and, although th« eteiftions 
of Mr. Fox, during the session of 17^0^81^ 
did not appear to have mxaih efiecti yet, in 
the session 1781*82, he. completed the over- 
throw of Lord North, and prevailed on the 
House of Commons to express their wish 
that the contest with America should be re-^ 
linquished. 

This session was the glorious campaign 
of Charles Fox : his health was entire, his 
troops followed him with confidence, be 
felt that he was gaining ground on everj 
debate ; 

^' His spirit lent a fire 
** E'en to die mesnest peasant in the camp.* 

I still retain the remembrance of the 
pleasure which I experienced from the events 
of that session ; and whatever mistakes 
Charles Fox might afterwards make (and he 
certainly made some), the service he did his 
country that session can never be forgotten. 
His exertions terminated the contest ; had it 
been continued much longer, , the country 
must have sunk. Lord North bad always said 
that he would abandon the contest whenever 



die House of Cominoos declared such aban* 
donment to be their Mrisb. As soon as he 
found himself in a minority, he signified to 
the Kii^ that he would resign. It is well 
known that the King was very eager for die 
continuance of the. war. It was reported 
that the King offing Lord North to dissolve 
the Parliament ; and that Lord North re- 
plied, " That measure will do your Majesty 
no service/* I was told by one of Lord 
North's most intimate friends (but I do not 
vouch for the truth of it), that, after the 
King had in vain urged Lord North to re* 
main Minister, his anger got the better of 
his pradence, and he ssad to Lord North, 
^^ You must then answer it to the country 
for having gone on so long/* When Lord 
North had signified to the House of Com* 
ii»on5 that he was no longer Minister, a ces*^ 
sation of hostilities necessarily took place. 
The King sent Lord Thurlow, the Chancel* 
lor, to the Marquis of Rockingham, to re* 
quest his assistance in forming an Adminis* 
tration. Lord Rockingham replied, ^' that be 
was very willing to serve His Majesty, but 
requested the honour of being admitted to 
« private audience before sany Administra* 
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tion should be arranged/* The King then 
sent^for the Earl.of Shelbarne, arranged the 
Administration with him, and then sent the 
Earl of Shelburne to the Marquis of Rock- 
irigbam, to inform him of the names of the 
gentlemen who were to form the Cabinet, and 
of the different offices which they were to filL 

No man was at that time more confi* 
dential with the Marquis of Rockingham 
than Admiral Keppel, who told me that 
Lord Rockingham himself was very averse 
to accept the office ofiered him; that the 
Koble Lord thought that the King had ma- 
nifested such personal dislike to him> by 
refusing him an audience, and arranging the 
Administration with Lord Shelburne, that 
in his own opinion he wa$ not a fit person 
to be in the King's service. Edmund Burke 
and Charles Fox were both very solicitous 
that the Marquis should accept office. I 
understood that Lord Rockingham was ul- 
timately prevailed on, by the opinion and 
influence of the Duke of Richmond. That 
Noble Duke pledged himself for the honour- 
able conduct of the Earl of Shelburne. 
When Lord Rockingham had signified his 
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wkeptanoe of the place df First liOrd of the 
Treasuiy, the King appointed so distant a 
.time for receiving him, that three entire 
days elapsed before His Majesty saw his new 
Minister. By this treatment. His Majesty 
happily expressed the sentiments he enter- 
tained for him. The Cabinet was composed 
of eleven: five Rockingham s, five Shel- 
burnes, the King retaining one, viz. Lord 
Thurlow. 

Every man saw that such a Cabinet was 
formed for contention, and that it could not 
long hold together. From the very outset^ 
t4ie Rockinghams abused Lord Shelburne ; 
but I do not see that they had much right 
to do so. It was owing to their own folly 
in listening to Mr. Edmund Burke, that a 
union had not taken place between them and 
the Shelburnes early in that session. When 
Lord North fell, the Rockinghams and Shelr 
burnes were distinct parties. After having 
received Lord Rockingham's answer, 
through Lord . Thurlow, the King sent for 
the Earl of Shelburne, and desired him to 
form an Administration. He arraoged the 
Cabinet, and assigned to Lord Rockiogbam 
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Khe po9t of Prime Minister. This wa^ the 
justification which Iiord Shelburne made of 
his conduct; adding, ^^ I passed my eldest 
to Lord Rockingham, which I had no occa- 
sion to do, for I might have been Prime 
Minister myself." But the parties hated 
each other; they could not conceal this 
hatred even on the day on which they kissed 
hands for their several appointments. On 
that day, they found that Mr* Dunning was 
to be created a Peer. This had not been 
previously notified to Lord Rockingham. 
Mr. Burke was furious : ^' What,'* said he, 
^' shall Lord Shelburne make a Peer, and you 
tiot name one? Think of somebody, whom 
yoq may recommend for a Peerage.'* They 
at length fixed on Sir Fletcher Norton, a 
man who had never done their party any 
service. And when Lord Rockingham went 
in to the King, he recommended Sir Fletch- 
er Norton far a Peerage. The King had 
aafficient penetration to perceive the motive 
which induced Lord Rockingham to pecom* 
mfend Sir Fletcher Norton ; be saw that it 
was purely to enable him to appear to ba^e 
equal iofltience with the Earl of Shdhwne. 
It is leported tlutt the King said to iLonl 
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RockinghAtOi '* Is it your Lordship's pardon? 
lar wish that Sir Fletcher Norton aboukl b« 
m^ea Peer?** . Lord Rockingham declined 
answering in the affirmative; bnt said he 
tbpught Sir Fletcher Norton ought to be a 
Peer. He accordingly was made a Peer» and 
voted against the Rockinghams in theen^ 
suing session. 

Bnt every day brought forth new proof 
of the hatred of the parties to each other» 
The Rodkiaghams every where abused X^rd 
Shelburne for want of good fiiith. The ro* 
ply of %he^ Shelburnes wa^ that they were 
nq waya pledged to Lord Rockiogbtm* If 
any man appli6d to Lord Rockingham for 
an employment^ and failed to obtain it^ h9 
had but to signify this the next d^ to the 
Earl of Shelburne, who immediately got 
the place for him. On the other hand, if a 
man went first to the Earl <^ Shelbarne» bk 
adsv^r was^ '' Tou should not apply to vofi^ 
I am not the Minister. Lord Rockingham 
is the Minister; he is the man to whoai 
yon should apply/* I bad an aoquaintsnoe 
who mcceeded with both of them » it w«f 
Humphry Sturt, the Member for Dorsotr 
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shire; He applied to Lord Rockingham for 
a writership, in Bengal, for a younger son. 
Lord Rockingham answered, '' After the 
support which you have uniformly given us, 
Mr. Sturt, you certainly are entitled to ask 
for such a favour ; you shall have it.'* A 
few days after, Mr. Sturt met the Earl of 
Shelburne riding in the Park. "Why, 
Sturt,*' said the Earl, " how could you 
think of applying to the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham for a writership for your son ? I 
thought it would suit you, and I kept a 
Bengal writership for you.** — " My Lord, I 
have another younger son ; give me your 
writership for him.** Lord Shelburne could 
not disengage himself from this voluntary 
offer, and Humphry Sturt got both the 
writerships. 

After this motley Cabinet had existed 
about three months, an epidemic disease 
broke out. in London; they gave it the 
name of the influenza. ^ The Marquis of 
Rockingham was seized with it^ His bodily 
frame had for many years been weak. From 
the' formation of his Cabinet he had been 
constantly agitated, partly by the conduct 
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of Lord Shelburne, more perhaps by the. 
violence and arrogance of Mr. Burke ; and 
was possibly vexed with himself for having 
suffered others to prevail on him to accept 
of office against his own better judgment. 
He sunk under the disease. I will not say 
that the Marquis of Rockingham had a 
strong mind, but he. loved his country, and 
all his actions promoted its interests. I never 
received any personal favours from Lord 
Rockingham ; but approbation of his con- 
duct has uniformly influenced my political 
life. 

Within three hours after the Marquis of 
Rockingham's death was known, a friend of 
mine called on Charles Fox. The question 
which naturally occurred was, " Who is to 
succeed Lord Rockingham as First Lord of 
the Treasury ?" Mr. Fox replied, " I think 
ijt must be the Earl of Shelburne; he is first 
oars, and I do not see how we can resist his 
claim." But Mr. Burke had afterwards 
sufficient influence with Mr. Fox, and the 
other leaders of th? Rockinghani party, to 
prevail on them tp resist the appointment 
of the Earl of Shelburne. IJe insisted that 

It 
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the Duke of Portland should be sent for 
from Ireland, where he was at that time 
Lord Lieutenant, and appointed First Lord 
of the Treasury. This proposal was ofFeii- 
sive, even to some of the Rockingham 
party, particularly to the Duke of Rich- 
mond; who said, that as the Duke of Port- 
land was provided for in Irdand, he himself 
had a better right to be considered as the 
head of the Rockinghaita party. But this 
was not acceptable to Mr. Burke; for the 
Duke of Richmond was not sufficiently 
under his guidance. At a meeting held 
soon after at Earl Fitzwilliam's, Mr. Burke 
listed such coarse language respecting the 
Earl of Shelburne, that intercourse, even in 
appearance friendly, could no longer exist 
between the parties. The Earl of Shel- 
burne was made Pit*st Lord of the Treasui'y, 
and the Rockinghams resigned their em- 
ployments. The Ekri 6f Shelburne then 
opened a negotiation for peace, and at the 
close of that year^ or the beginning q( the 
next, the peace was signed. This p^^ace 
Was certainly made against the wishes pf 
the King; who, though he probably had 
no desire to reitoove the Edrl of Shelburne, 
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determtiied to make th^t N^Ie Earl feel 
hifli displeasure. The household troops vsrcrc 
therefore ordered to express in Farliameot 
their disapprobation of the peace. 

About this time, a coalition had taken 
place between Lord North and his friends 
on one side, and Mr. Fox and his party on 
the other* This coalition was very benefit 
cial to Lord North ; for it protected him 
from all future examination of his conduct, 
in haviug carried on the American war. It 
was beneficial to Mr. Fox, as it gave him 
the immediate support of the partisans of 
Lord North; but it disgusted the country, 
and excited that odium against Mr. Fox 
which many years were scarcely sufficaeQt 
to extinguish. The King bad not intended 
to remove the Earl of Shelburne ; but that 
Noble Lord would not submit to the afiront 
which the King had put on him« He there* 
fiire Ksi^ed; and the King, contrary to Us 
intentions, waa under the necessity of 
iplaidng the Administration in the hpAds of 
the Coalitioou 
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Let me here mention a little anecdote, 
Xvliich I think does honour to Lord North ; 
because it shows that he was sensible to 
kindness. In the spring 1782, when Lord 
North resigned, the King's resentment 
against him was so strong, that he meant to 
withhold the pension, usually granted to 
a prime Minister, on his retirement from 
office. The Chancellor, Lord Thurlow, re- 
presented to the King, that Lord North was 
not opulent ; that his father was still living ; 
and that his sons had spent a great deal of 
money^ The King answered, *' Lord 
North is no friend of mine.'* — *' That may 
be. Sir,'' replied Lord Thurlow, '' but tte 
-world thinks otherwise; and your Ma- 
jesty's character requires, that Lord North 
should have the usual pension." The pen- 
sion was granted. 

'On the C!oalition coming into office in 
1788, Lord North accepted the employ- 
ment of Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. Charles For had xletermined 
that Lord Thurlow should not jretain the 
great seal, and the King was obliged to 
submit. liord North, as Secretary of State 



for the Homfe Department^ received orders 
to write to Lord Thurlow, signifying bis 
dismission from the post of Chancellor. He 
refused to obey these orders, and assigned 
this reason, " When I retired from office iri 
1782, Lord Thurlow was the man who 
prevented my retreat from being inconve- 
nient to me; shall the first act of my return 
to of£ce be to give Lord Thurlow pain? I 
will not do it.** Lord North's refusal was 
sufficiently amusing to the King, who had 
a right to say, " While I keep Secretaries I 
am not bound to write my own letters." 
Lord North persevered ; and after a delay of 
several days, Charles Fox, though it was not 
in his department, was" obliged to write the 
letter. 

The Coalition ultimately proved benefi- 
cial to the King himself; for the abuse of 
that power which the Coalitionists had ac- 
quired, produced an oblivion of the mise- 
ries which the King had brought on the 
country by the American .war. 

The feeble mind of the. Duke of Portr 
land, the indolence of Lord North, and 
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licitor General, both assured me, that they 
never saw the Bill, until it was printed for 
the use of the House of Commons. They 
doubted whether Charles Fox himself had 
seen the Bill, before the essential parts of it 
had been completely arranged by Mr. Burke. 
Lord North certainly did not see it until the 
Bill was completed; and when it was shown 
him^ he said with his usual pleasantry and 
sagacity, " that he thought it a good re- 
ceipt to knock up an Administration/' But 
he supported it in the House of Commons. 

The great object of this Bill was to vest, 
for a certain number of years, the patron* 
9ge of the India Company in fifteen di- 
rectors, to be nominated by Parliament ; in 
other words, to be nominated by those 
gentlemen who were at that time the King's 
Ministers. Had the Bill passed, those who 
were then Ministers, would have been almost 
irremovable ; for who would have ventured 
to become the King's Ministers, when those 
who retired from office, would have carried 
with them the patronage of India ? I know 
not bow it happened, but this circumstance, 
which was really the great objection to the 
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Bill, was very little argued in the House 
of Commons. The language chiefly used 
was, that it was a confiscation of property, 
and a violation of the India Company's 
chartered rights. But the political objec- 
tions I have alluded to, operated with those 
who reflected more deeply. The King had 
the sagacity to see, that the existence of his 
power depended on the rejection of the 
Bill. The household troops were brought 
forward, and the Bill was rejected in the 
House of Lords. I feel myself bound to 
acknowledge, that while this Bill was de- 
pending in the House of Commons, I did 
not feel the effects which it would have 
produced, if passed into an Act. I voted 
for the Bill. Gratitude to those who had 
terminated the American war, perhaps an 
opinion that the King's character required 
that he should be controlled by a strong 
Administration, led me to listen to no ob- 
jections. But I rejoice that the Bill did not 
pass. Royalty might have been reduced to 
an insignificance highly injurious to the 
people. 

On the removal of the Coalition, the 
King appointed Mr. Pitt First Lord of the 



Treasury. His acceptance of office was a 
Yeiy bold measure, for he had against him 
a most formidable opposition in the House 
of Commons, conducted by leaders, whom 
he could not expect to find oyer-scrupulous 
in the means they would employ. And al- 
though the coalition of Mr. Fox with Lord 
North had much diminished the popularity 
of the former, yet it was not certain that 
the people would declare for the King, 
against the Whig party. There certainly 
were moments, in which it was doubted, 
' whether it would not be most advisable that 
Mr. Pitt should resign. In one of these 
moments, Mr. Grosvenor, member for 
Chester, called together the leaders of the 
two parties, at the St. Alban's Tavern. 
The Duke of Portland had objected, that he 
could not meet Mr. Pitt, while he continued 
Minister; because the House of Commons 
had resolved, that Mr. Pitt had come into 
office under such circumstances as pre* 
eluded them from placing confidence in him- 
To obviate this objection, it was arranged 
that the King should write a letter to the 
Duke of Portland, requesting him to meet 
Mr. Pitt for the purpose of forming an Ad- 
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mitiistration ; arid the Doke consented to 
consider such a letter as tantamount to a 
declaration, that Mr. Pitt was no lodger 
Minister. In consequence of this, Mr. 
Pitt wrote a letter to the Duke of Portland, 
in which he said, he was ready to meet Hb 
Grace to arrange an Administration on iair 
and equal terms. 

The morning on which this letter was 
to be considered, Mr. Fox could not be 
brought from St. Anne's HilL From this 
circumstance, Mr. Edmund Burke had 
alone the direction of the Duke of Portland, 
and he prevailed on the Duke to write an 
answer to Mr. Pitt, requesting an expla- 
nation of the expression, *' Fair and equal 
terms.** This occasioned delay; the cou- 
rage of Mr. Pitt and his friends revived, and 
they broke off the negotiation. Mr. Pitt 
afterwards said in the House of Commons, 
that when he was called on to explain what 
he meant by the expression, '' Fair and 
equal terms,'* he took it for granted, that 
the Duke of Portland and his friends in- 
tended that the arrangements should not 
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be made on fair and equal terms. I mention 
this anecdote, as another instance how often 
little circumstances influence important 
events. Had Mr. Fox been present, his 
good sense would have pointed out to him 
the advantage of closing with Mn Pitt, 
almost on any terms. He must have been 
sensible that he could not long continue 
in the position which he then held. He 
must have seen that Lord North's partisans 
were every day deserting him; and that 
those who remained, were not accustomed 
to bear the privations of an opposition 
camp. A coalition with Mr. Ktt and the 
King's friends, would have jumbled all par- 
ties together. It would have relieved Mr. 
Fox from the odium which he had incurred 
by his union with Lord North ; perhaps it 
might even in some degree have conciliated 
the King, who was very uneasy at the con- 
tinuance of the contest. All these ad- 
vantages were lost by Mr. Fox not choosing 
to come to town from St. Anne's Hill. 

In the month of March 1784, Mr. Pitt 
dissolved the Parliament. The elections 



were every where favourable to him ; and 
irt the new Parliament Mn Pitt had a decided 
majority. 

I will here close my chronological recol- 
lections. Whatever other remarks I may 
make, they shall be on subjects as they hap- 
pen to recur to me. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Fnmi the Meeting of Parliament in March 
1784, to the Commencement of the French 
Revolution in July 1789. 

In 1786, Mr. Pitt established the Sinking 
Fund. While this measure was coupled 
with the pacific system, it was extremely 
beneficial to the country. It raised the 
funds ; it increased the value of land, and 
of every thing else ; in one word, it gave to 
every man the prosperity of a rising market. 
But when the pacific system was abandoned, 
the measure became injurious, because it 
enabled the Minister to increase the national 
debt with more rapidity. 

Another measure which Mr. Pitt brought 
forward soon after, was a commercial treaty 
with France. This measure was also highly 
beneficial. I have always considered the 
Methuen Treaty with Portugal as injudi- 
cious. At the time when it was made, viz. 
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i^^oj, there were circumstances which 
might perhaps have rendered it advisable, 
but the perseverance in it has been unwise. 
To form a correct opinion on this subject, it 
is necessary to look back to the commercial 
state of Europe in the seventeenth century. 
At the commencement of that century, Hol- 
land possessed the East India trade, the 
fisheries, and the carrying trade of Europe. 
France was the principal manufacturing 
coutltty. England had neither fisheries, nor 
the carrying trade, nor the East India trade, 
not the West India trade, nor any colonies 
of importance ; she had hardly any manu- 
facture for exportation, except that of wool. 
She had neither the silk manufacture, nor 
the linen, nor the cotton, nor the hard- 
ware. Until after the great rebellion in 1641, 
England could scarcely be considered as a 
cdramercial State. Oliver Cromwell de- 
stroyed the freight trade of Holland, by the 
Navigation Act. This fisheries of Holland 
werb ruined by other circumstances; fi«t, 
frottt a considerable part of Europe having 
befcottie Protestant, arid relinquished the 
dbSetVSance of fast*days ; secondly, from 
theitopirbveitietttft in agriculture, whferh for- 
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nished men with other animal food than 
fish during the winter season; thirdly^ 
from the establishment of the cod fishery 
on the banks of Newfoundland. The cod 
being a large fish^ retains the quality of ani- 
mal food, though it has been a long while 
salted ; while the small size of the her- 
ring renders it in a short time a mere lump 
of salt. These circumstances^ have ruined 
the Dutch fishery. When we read in Sir 
William Temple's works, that the Dutch 
employed three thousand vessels in the 
herring fishery, we hardly credit it; but 
other authors of that period give the same 
account. 

The French were at that time the prin^ 
cipal manufacturers of Europe. In Sir Wil- 
liam Temple's account of what passed be- 
tween himself and the Dutch Ministers, 
while he was negotiating the Commercial 
Treaty wdth Holland in 1608, he tells us, 
that one of the Dutch Commissioners pro- 
posed, that England and Holland shpuld 
confederate, not to consume the manufac-^ 
tures of France ; and then, added the Dutch 
Commissioner, France will soon, die af a 
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consumption. But the Grand Pensionary^ 
De Witt, would not listen to the suggestion. 
Perhaps he had little reliance either bn the 
steadiness or good faith of Charles IL And 
he recollected the assistance which France 
had given to Holland, during the early 
struggles of that republic. It is a little 
curious that Buonaparte should have thought 
of the same means for destroying our opu- 
lence as had occurred to the Dutch States- 
man in 1668. When we relinquished the 
consumption of French wines, and took in 
exchange the wine of Portugal, we ex- 
changed commerce with twenty millions of 
industrious, opulent, and therefore much 
consuming people, for commerce with two 
millions of idle, poor, and consequently but 
little consuming people. As we have our- 
selves no growth of wine, we confer a con- 
siderable benefit on that nation from which 
we take our wine ; and it must be our ob- 
ject that the wine which we consume should 
be paid for in our manufactures. I doubt 
whether Portugal takes manufactures from 
lis to the value of the wine which we take 
from her. I consider the Brazil trade as 
distinct from the trade with Portugal. 
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When the Methuen Treaty was made, 
it was our object to excite every nation in 
Europe against the Bourbons. But I doubt 
the wisdom of persevering in this measure. 
If we took our wines and brandies from 
France, she would be under the necessity of 
taking krge quantities of our roanvrfactuifes 
in return. But there is another circurostanoe 
which deserves consideration: if We took 
Wines and brandies from France, it would 
be extremely inconvenient to France to be 
at war with England : a large proportix^n of 
her population would be distressed by such 
a war ; for wine and brandy are not only a 
manufacture in France, the growth of wine 
afiects a great part of her agriculture. The 
principle of the commercial treaty with 
France was judicious. I regret that it could 
not have been extended further; but perhaps 
the jealousy of the mercantile interest in 
England rendered such an e:i^tension iniprac- 
ticable. 

The great political measure of 1787 was^ 
the invasion of Holland by a Prussian army> 
with the concurrence of the British Govern* 
ment. Ttw& measure was attended' wit^ siic- 
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Cess : the expense to EhgJand amount«i W 
no more than 3SO,ooo/. and it wad applauded 
by thd Opposition, which had at that iim^ 
as its leader a n^erarbef of the B^tinck fa* 
tnily. But I doobt the wisdom of tfef« 
measure ; it waar extremely perilous ; and H 
the infliieffcd whieh Austria! atihkUtik^ 
possessed in the French cabinet hald ndt in- 
dneed that goyerntnent tonegfectits obvious 
interests, it irrirst have been followed by i 
general war, the burden^ of which watM 
hdv^ faHeti tfpon England. 

Dtrring the latter part of the contest #iffr 
Ameivka, those whd were ea(ger f(^t contirt'ri- 
ing tbe wart hiad chosen ta commence htiti^ 
lities against Holland : pi^ifha^s thi6y had i«* 
solved on this from a reliance on their iri- 
flbence dvei- the St^dfbolder. In thi> reli- 
At^t tbey vw^e not disappointed: he betray- 
ed his dGia^te^s,^ smd kept thetr fleets undfti- 
ployedrf Gn tb* re-^stablisbmefrtt of pt^afetf, 
&e Dtrtcb Mt &ttcmg refi^intitient agi^ins^t the 
Sdidtbolder,' mtS put son#^ kfftoMi tipoti 
Wmt it would' bate been wi^ iki hirft f<j 
hsv« mbmitBd £» a time td thotte htfthffi^* 
tlbiMl-^ tte difli^lb»hm of tilb Bmeh Aatl6b^ 
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would have gradually subsided ; but this did 
hot suit the proud imperious mind of the 
Stadtholder's wife. She was sister. to the 
King of Prussia, and had been educated in 
sentiments ill suited to a republic. Under 
the direction of Lord Malmsbury, the Bri- 
tish minister at the Hague, a Prussian army 
invaded Holland. It is true they succeeded, 
but their robberies and plunder have never 
been forgotten by the Dutch ; the remem- 
brance of them destroyed all affection of the 
Dutch people to the family of the Stadt- 
holder. The invasion of the Prussian army 
produced another bad consequence: it 
showed how easily Holland might be over- 
run ; it destroyed her strength by destroy- 
ing her reputation for strength. 

In the autumn 1788, King George III. 
was, for the first time, afflicted with that 
xnalady which became constant during the 
last ten years of his life. I shall speak on 
this subject with much reluctance, because 
I am aware that my opinions are not the 
same with those of the generality of tmy 
countrymen. I love the magistracy of roy- 
alty, because I think it highly beneficial to 
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the people: it protects them from the usurp- 
ation of oligarchs^ a government, of all 
others, the most oppressive. Oligarchy is 
also the government which Englishmen 
have the most reason to fear, for the pro- 
prietors and patrons of boroughs have al- 
ready usurped a power which the law has 
forbid them to possess ; if they are allowed 
to extend that power^Jittle further, royalty, 
a house of lords, and a house of commons, 
may remain as splendid pageants, but the 
real efficient power will be in that usurping 
oligarchy, the patrons and proprietors of 
boroughs. I love royalty as a magistracr^, 
not as a property. With these sentiments, I 
acknowledge that I thought that after the 
King's first seizure he should never have 
been allowed to exercise the powers of roy- 
alty. Let me suppose that a chief justice 
of the King's Bench were afflicted with the 
same disease, and for the same period; 
would any man think that he ought to be 
replaced in the exercise of his office? Tet 
surely the judicious exercise of the magis- 
tracy of royalty is of more importance to 
the country than the judicious exercise of 
the powers of a chief justice. But these 
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fipniimenth are no longer fubionable ; 6er« 
man principles hare how brought us to oon<* 
fider royalty as property. 

I think the interregnum whioh took 
jrfacc during the King s illness was h^hfy 
injurious to the countiy. I think the same 
of Mr. Pitt's proposal to establish regeni^^ 
)n the Prince of Wales with curtailed pre- 
rogattv.es. I i^ret that the minds of Eng- 
lishmen have been accustomed to the idea ; 
I fear that mischief may hqreafter follow 
^om it. E^t I will have done with rel|ec« 
tions which I know will be odious : I will 
flow apeak of the matter hrstorically. 

Mr. Fox was out of England whe^ the 
KLiog was taken ill: Lorcji Thurlow, the 
Qhaqcetlor^ availed hico^lf of thifi circum- 
stUnce; he studiously sought intercourse 
with the Prince of Waks^ tlmt he might 
have ap opportunity of conveying to him 
Jfkis sentiments on His Royal Highness*is si- 
tuation. He recommended to him to lie 
upon his ofiTS, to show no impatience to as- 
sume the powers of royalty. He pointied 
put to bin), that, if the King's illness were 
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of any cojeisiderable daration, the r^ncy 
must necessarily devolve on him. I believe 
Lord Tburlow and Mr. Pitt were not at that 
time on the best terms : Mr. Pitt's conduct 
in the prosecution of Mr. Hastings had been 
disapproved of by Lord Thurlow, and this 
disapprobation ultimately produced an HI 
humour which occasioned a separation ; but 
this ill humour had not at that time risen to 
such a height, as to prevent amicable inter-* 
course between them ; and I have very little 
doubt but that if the Prince of Wales had 
listened to Lord Thurlow, the measures re- 
commended by Mr. Pitt and the Chancellor 
would have been the same. Bat Mr, Fox 
returned from abroad; the Prince gave him- 
self up to his guidance : the injudicious ad* 
vice of Lord Loughborough, the incautious 
language of Charles Fox, and the folly and 
arrogance of Mr. Bvirke and others-, brought 
Mr. Pitt to declare, that although the re? \ 
gency should be vested in the Prince of 
Wales, it should be vested in him with di- 
minished powers. 

I know the Chancellor, Lord Thurlow, 
has been much abused for his conduct on 
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this occasion; some members of the Opposi- 
tion have gone so far as to say that he would 
have acted against the opinion of Mr. Pitt, 
if the Opposition would have engaged to 
continue him in the office of Chancellor: 
but I do not believe this assertion to be true. 
Trimming was not congenial to the character 
of Lord Thurlow. If such a negotiation had 
ever taken place between Lord Thurlow and 
the Opposition, Mr. Fox must have been 
privy to it : I never heard it intimated by 
him, and I think I should have heard it inti- 
mated if such a negotiation ever had ex- 
isted ; for, after my return to the House of 
Commons in 1 7Q6, I had, at different times, 
much confidential intercourse with Charles 
Fox, and the subject of the regency was fre- 
quently mentioned. I believe that Lord 
Thurlow acted with great integrity : he once 
told me that if it had been ultimately neces- 
sary to pass the Regency Bill framed by 
Mr. Pitt, he should have acceded to it with 
great reluctance. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Causes of the French Revolution. 

The French Revolution took place in the 
month of July 1789- I date its commence- 
ment from the day on which the Etats 
Gdn^raux voted themselves to be the Na- 
tional Assembly, and Louis XVI. accepted 
royalty under the form of government then 
voted. The causes which led to the French 
Revolution were many and various; they 
have been differently stated, according to the 
passions and interests of the different parties ; 
but people are now beginning to view them 
calmly, and, when the passions of those 
who have been involved in the contest have 
a little more subsided, we shall be able to 
see them distinctly. 

I have said that the causes which gradually 
operated to produce the French Revolution 
were many ; I will endeavour to enumerate 
them as succinctly as I can : I shall distinguish 
them as principal and as secondary. I consi- 
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der those causes as principal which must, at 
some time or other, have necessarily produced 
a revolution ; while I shall call those causes 
secondary which only accelerated it. Among 
the principal causes, I shall give the first 
place to the distinction of noblesse and 
bourgeoisie. How or when this distinction 
arose^ it is difficult to say : did the Franks 
bring it with them when they took posses*- 
sion of lands in France? or was it intro- 
duced at a later period in French history ? It 
does not seem to have been a necessary con- 
se<}uence of the feudal tenure. Tacitus, in 
hia most valuable treatise, De Moribus Get- 
manorum, has this expressitm, Reges ex 
NobUitate smtmnt. If the Germans elected 
their kings from among the nobles, the dis- 
tinct ion of noble and ignoble must have 
existed before the Franks quitted their native 
soil. But the question carries us back to such 
remote ages, that I will not pretend to form 
an opinion on the subject. If this supposition 
is well founded, it is probable that the nobles 
aibong the German tribes were few in num- 
ber, that they were not numerous originally 
ih Fri^cej and that they did not possess 
thp»e priv^ijeges and preferences which rcn- 



dcrfd tljc ^^^tiijctipp so di^qutittg at fhe 
P(?rio4 ironaecJMt^Iy preceding the RevoJiH 
tipR. Tb^ French lawyer* do npt r^qogwa^ 
fnore tbsw two or tljree hundred fan»Uie9a$ 
being of' this an^jient'nohiUty, and they dis- 
tinguish the^e families by the name of Les 
Families Historiques ; the rest of the French 
npbl^^^i pbtpin^ the distinction, at different 
periods, either by grant pr by purchase ; but 
by wh*teyf r na?an§ they pbtained this distiuiO- 
tioa ^ npblesse, tbfjy were permitted to en- 
jpy th^ s^me pTefeyanqes as had been allowed 
to tbe niore ^nqi^nt QpUes. At what time 
til© Jciflgs of Frftpqe first; assqm^d the right 
of granting nphle^^e^ I cannot s^y. >B«t 
from granting, they deviated into the prac- 
ti0p p/ sfilibg it ; apd fi-PW thence gradually 
fijtablish)^ thftt noblesse should always ac- 
fi;pn»p»ny certain employments H^hich they 
cenferr^df \% is probable, that at first the 
.«le Qt' TVQble§se w*p not very fte^uent* It 
^fM;:amf more fr^qwuft iq the reigp of 
luOpis XIT. ; and the praictice bad heen^ so 
m»cb incre«8ed during the reign of I^uis XV. 
that', a few years before thp Revolution, it 
wa» computed that ther« wiere four tl^o^jsand 
emflf^yrflfnts purchasable, f?vfry on/B of 
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which gave noblesse. These nobles by pur- 
chase enjoyed all the privileges of the ancient 
noblesse; they were exempt from taille, 
corv^es, &c. &c. These exemptions from 
taxes increased the burdens on those who 
were not noble : for example^ if a hundred 
thousand francs were to be raised by taille 
on a district, and half the lands in that dis- 
trict belonged to nobles, the nobles were 
exempt, but the king was not to lose his 
revenue; the whole sum, therefore, was to 
be raised on those proprietors who were not 
noble. I do not know whether the same 
rule extended to corv^es and the other taxes 
from which the nobles were exempt. 

But there was another circumstance still 
more ofiensive to the bourgeoisie. The 
nobles had always claimed a preference for 
advancement in the army, the navy, the 
church, and the parliaments. About the 
middle of the reign of Louis XV. the Mi- 
nister of War represented to the King, that 
the nobles were become so numerous, that 
if commissions in the army and the navy were 
not kept exclusively for them, they must 
starve, as their rank prevented them from 
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entering fnto commerce^ or from becoming 
advocates or physicians. On this repre- 
sentation a rule was adopted^ that no man 
should receive a commission in the army, 
except he could produce proofs of noblesse ; 
and I believe, that although this rule might 
sometimes be relaxed as to lieutenants, it 
was always observed in respect to those 
who were raised to the rank of captains. I 
have also heard that this rule was not ob- 
served in the ten regiments of artillery : in 
the artillery they began as cadets, and the 
education was so severe, that the nobles 
were unwilling to enter into that service. I 
believe the same rule was soon after adopted 
respecting admissions into their parliaments : 
probably the same rule existed as to ad- 
vancement to elevated stations in the church ; 
for I recollect, that, dining one day at a 
French nobleman's, in company with an 
ecclesiastic, whom I saw to be of some 
consequence; after he had retired, I asked 
the nobleman if that ecclesiastic were noble: 
" Certainly,'* said he, '^ did I not tell you 
that he was abbot of such an abbey ?" On 
which I said, *' Why, are all abbots noble?" 
He replied, '* I do not know that there \s 
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sDjr law which prevents men who are ftot 
n€>bk from becoming abbots ; but it nerer 
happens that abbejii are confierred ovi those 
who are not noble." These circtmstances 
contriboted ranch to render the distinction of 
noblesse more odious t^ the rest of tht na- 
tion ; soch elclusive pr^<^ence must at ali 
times have been olSensive ; but the disgost 
was ihcl^ased as the nobles becaine more 
Munerous^ and the bourgeersie moite opcr*' 
lent and intellogent : in &ct, this distihctron 
dt^desd^ the nation into two portit* The 
bourgeoisie fAt themselves a degraded dads. 
Obserrmg men perceived the increase of this 
dsG^ost. About the titne of the cottimathl 
treBty tsetweesi £n^nd and France, Morrs. 
da Ycrgmties, then Minister of France^ re-^ 
mavkied to a French fmnd of imne, ii^t 
France was become too comraerciai Mom. 
de Vergennes probably wished to keep 
France in the same state in wbicb it \md 
been^ during the reigns of Louis XIY. and 
Loins XV. ; anii saw that the increasing 
opBlenae of France, in -consequence- oT its 
c^mdree; would vender the distinctibn df 
niAile^se iiftoJ^^Mei 
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I bare no faesitation in asa^nmg to this^^ 
distinction of iiobks&e and bourgeoisie the 
first place among the prindpal causes of the 
French Revolution* 

I rank feudal burdens as the second 
principal cause. France, like most of the 
other £uTopean goyernaieDts» was originally 
a feudal state. 

In fewlal govern menls, the burdens im^ 
posed ott the military vassals were so heavy, 
that there was little room for further taxa-» 
tion« My knowledge of ^sudalr govef nments 
is chiefly drawn frocn the English law* In 
England, I believe, few taxes were imposed 
on those who held by military s«vice, be* 
fore the reign of Henry 11. That mohffltcb 
made a great change in the feudal governr 
ment, by substituting, under the name of 
escuage, a money payment in lieu of mili-^ 
tary service* Perhaps this, chasoge was at 
first convenient to the military tenant ; hut: 
the demand, of this escuage was so^ frequently 
renewed, that the paynereot in time became 
oppMssive, and the vassak of: febe Grown 
craopeUsd' the Kie^ td consent; that tbe 
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sum to be paid under the name of escuage, 
should be fixed by Parliament. Sir Edward 
Coke says, that those who held by knight's 
service were exempt from tallium, or taille ; 
but those who held by other services seem 
to have been always liable to money pay- 
ments, under the name of tallages. It was 
gradually established, that all money pay- 
ments demanded from the people should be 
fixed by Parliament. The clergy were ex- 
empt from this rule : they voted their taxes, 
in convocation. Perhaps the claim of the 
House of Commons, that all taxes should 
originate with them, arose from this circum- 
stance, that the principal grants of money 
were tallages, from which the military te- 
nants were exempt. It was therefore rea- 
sonable that the Commons should fix what 
they were able to pay, and the military 
tenants retain only the right of dissenting. 

As Edward I. was the first of our mo- 
narchs who preserved our records, all con- 
jectures in respect to taxation, after the 
Conquest until the reign of Edward I. must 
be very hazardous. The Parliaments, under 
our early Norman Rings, consisted, most 
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probably, only of bishops, mitred abbots, 
priors, and the great military vassals. In the 
time of Henry III. a considerable change 
seems to have been made in the nature of Par- 
liaments. Bodies of the commonalty were 
authorized by the King's writ to send repre- 
sentatives to that assetftbly : it is doubtful 
whether the Earl of r^eicester or the King 
first introduced this practice. The idea that 
bodies of the commonalty should send repre- 
sentatives to Parliament was probably adopt- 
ed from the right which had been allowed 
to the mitred abbots and priors: these men 
sat in Parliament as representatives of ag- 
gregate bodies of ecclesiastics: if the re- 
presentative of an aggregate body of eccle- 
siastics might with propriety sit in Parlia- 
ment, there was no reason why the repre- 
sentative of an aggregate body of the 
commonalty might not sit there. But who- 
ever first introduced the practice, kings soon 
saw the advantage they could derive from 
it; they saw that these representatives of 
bodies of the commonalty would support 
them against their powerful vassals, and 
they selected for the exercise of this right 
. those boroughs which were most dependent 
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on themselves. It is on this ground that I 
account for so many members of the House 
of Commons being sent by Cornish bo- 
roughs. During the reign of Henry III. his 
brother Richard, King of the Romans, was 
Earl of Cornwall : on the death of Richard, 
his only son Edmund became Ear) of Cqrn- 
wail, and he dying without issjje in the 
28th of Edward I. that earldom escheated 
to the Crown. The earldom of Cornwall 
has therefore belonged to the Royal Family 
from the earliest period at which representa-> 
tives from bodies of the commonalty have 
been sent to Parliament. My opinion on 
this subject is confirmed, from observing 
how many other towns, out of the county, 
but within the earldom of Cornwall, or, as 
iX is now called, the duchy, have been sum? 
moned to send representatives to Parliament; 
I will enumerate them : Plymouth, Plymp- 
ton, Dartmouth, Totness^ Oakhampton, 
Berealston, Tavistock^ Ashburton ; to which 
may be added Newton Bushel, which for? 
merly sent rnembers: all these boroughs, 
though ou,t of the county, were Within the 
domains of the Earls of Cornwall. 
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I know it has been. said, that the$e towqs 
in Cornwall and Devon might formerly have 
been places of great trade; but whoever is 
acquainte4 with the county of Cornwall 
mu6t sec that this supposition is ill founded. 
Why did the borough of Tregony send mem- 
bers to !Parli4i|ient as early as the reign of Ed- 
ward I. while the city of Westminster seqt 
na members tillrthe reign of Edward VI. ? 
The reason is obvious : Tregony was a small 
town dependent on the Earls of Cornwall ; 
while the city of Westminster, until the 
Reformation, was under the influence of the 
great Abbot of Westminster. I think this 
opinion is strengthaied by another fact 
mentioned in English history. The first oc- 
casion on which the representatives of the 
CommoiJrs.api^earjto h^ve been brought for- 
ward vyasin support of th^e King*s power. 
Henry III. had confi^ca^ted the estates of the 
Bishop :Qf Winchester by Act of Parliament. 
The Pope wvotfi 4 letter to the King and 
ParliaodWit, signifying that lie yvquld ex- 
commiioicate them if they did not restore to 
the Bislwp bis property. The, Jting^nd the 
Lordft' answered this letter with great humi- 
lity:. the3f;s$i<Jth9t they were very willing 
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to comply witb His Hoiiness's wishes, but 
that the representatives of the Commons 
refused to concur. If the histories of other 
European nations are examined^ I believe 
the same cause will have been found every 
where to have operated to occasion repre- 
sentatives from bodies of the commonalty to 
be sent to the states of those countries, viz; 
to support the King against the power of 
his great vassals. 

I have deviated to this short view of the 
English Government, because I think that, in 
those distant times, the principles of govern- 
ment in England and in France were very 
nearly the same. Until the reign of Charles 
VII. King of France, I believe taxes were al- 
ways imposed in France by theEtatsGen^raux. 
On the accession of that Prince, he found the 
English and the Burgundians in possession 
of the greater part of his dominioiTs: it was, 
therefore, out of his power to assemble the 
Etats G^n^raux ; yet money was necessary. 
He imposed taxes by his sole authority; and 
those who were attached to him^ submitted 
to the innovation, because they saw that the 
situation of the King required them to ac- 
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quiesce. As it wa^ necessary that these 
taxes should be made known to the people^ 
he registered them in his principal Court of 
Justice, the Parliament of Paris : thence the 
usage in France, that taxes should be im* 
posed by the King's sole authority, and re- 
gistered in his Parliament. Charles VII. 
Introduced also another innovation : he 
raised a regular army, which he kept con- 
stantly on foot. Before that time, the ar- 
mies of France, like those of other feudal 
nations, had been composed of military vas- 
sals, or of soldiers furnished by contract; 
but these were found unequal to the task of 
expelling the English and Burgundians. 
From the reign of Charles VII. we must 
date these two great alterations, viz, taxes 
imposed by the King's sole authority, and a 
standing army. Both usages were uniformly 
persevered in till the time of the Revolution.. 

I rank the continuance of feudal burdens 
on lands, and the power usurped by their 
Kings of imposing taxes by their own sole 
authority, as the second and third principal 
causes of the French Revolution, Were I 
called on to say which of the principal causes 
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operated the most, I "^tiuld oertainiy ^y, 
hatred to the privileges add to the difstincttons 
of the Koblesse : I should give the second 
place to the aversion to feudal burdens. I 
thiiik the power which the King hid usurped 
of imposing taxes by his sole authority, hatdi 
not excited so much aversion as those cir*- 
cumStaenices which I have above enumerated. 
The power which the King had assumed of 
imposing taxes by his own- sole authoi*ity, 
was much checked by the power which the 
Parliament claimed of refusing to register 
those taxes } and if the Parliament of Paris 
had exercised with integrity the right •which 
they had acquired of registering edicts for 
taxes, perhaps the disuse of taxation by the 
Etats G^n^raux might have been tolerated. 
Biit the Parliament exercised this power dis- 
honestly ; they employed it for no other 
purpose than that of protecting the Nobles 
from the payment of taxes, thereby throw- 
ing most intolerable burdens on those who 
were not of the order of Noblesse. The 
exemptions might have been tolerable while 
there were only two hundred families who 
claimed them ; but when by sale, or impro- 
vident grants, these families were augmented 
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to thirty thousand, the distinction could no 
longer be endured: the abolition of priyi- 
I^es became necessary." 

I con»der the fourth principal cause to 

have been the general wish which prevailed 

to destroy the power and wealth of the 

Church.. Perhaps the Reformation took 

place at an earlier period in England than in 

Erance^ in consequence of the opulence of 

the Clergy having been so much greater i 

.the one country than in the other. There 

.had been some little diminution of Church 

.property in £nglaml by the confiscation of 

the property of the alien priories in the 

time of Henry V. ; but the wealth of the 

Church remained so great, that when the 

Reformation took place in the reign of Hen- 

. ry yill. the people saw the confiscation of 

Church propeirty with pleasure. 

I cannot, in compliance with the opi- 
nions of Prench Royalists, rank the writings 
..of the philosophers as a principal cause; but 
. I will so far acquiesce in their opinions as to 
^mit that these writings may have acoele- 
. raifed the Revolution/ and I will thaecfore 
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place them among the secondary causes : 
for what were these writings ? In fact, they 
were only efforts to bring the people to feel, 
that the finest country in Europe was kept 
in a d^raded state, in consequence of the 
existence of these abuses. I have said, the 
finest country in Europe. I will ask any 
man, who is well acquainted with France, 
whether, in point of soil, of climate, va- 
riety of valuable productions, and the ad- 
vantage of local situation, there is any 
country in Europe superior to it? If France, 
therefore, at the time of the Revolution, 
was inferior to any other country in Europe, 
it must have been owing to faults existing in 
her government. In one word, the unim- 
proved state of France was the consequence 
of that feudalism which had been suffered to 
remain after the causes which had given 
birth to it had ceased to exist. 

Perhaps other causes, which led to the 
Revolution, might be considered as prin- 
cipal; but for the present I will content 
myself with those which I have enumerated. 
I will now mention some other secondary 
causes. I consider the policy of Ix)uis XIY* 
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in bringing all the French Nobility to attend 
his Court/ as having contributed to the Re^ 
volution. The feudal lord is the oppressor 
of his vassals ; but he sometimes confers 
kindnesses on them. When he was re- 
moved from the country to the court, he 
was known to his vassals only through his 
agents: oppressions were continued, and 
kindnesses withdrawn. The heavy taxes, 
imposed in consequence of the unnecessary 
wars of Louis XIV- had rendered France 
more sensible of her grievances, and more 
disposed to innovation. 

Before the French Revolution, half the 
land in France was either occupied by 
Maitres - valets or Metayers. If by the 
first, the land must be considered as in the 
occupation of the proprietor himself; if oc- 
cupied by Metayers, they paid their rent in 
a* moiety of the produce. In either case, 
the residence of the Lord at Versailles must 
necessarily have diminished the produce. It 
is admitted, even by zealous ultra-royalists, 
that the lands in France at this time produce 
one third ijiorie than they did before the Re- 
volution ; and that this is the consequence 
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6f the lands bdirig either cultivated by the 
proprietor himself, or under his immediate 
inspection. 

Among the secondary causes which led 
to the French Revolution, I place the treaty 
of alliance between France and Austria, 
about the beginning of the year 1756. The 
Duke de Choiseuil was the adviser of this 
treaty: he was a native of Lorraine, and as 
such waa by birth a subject of the new 
House of Lorraine^Austria. This treaty was 
very beneficial to Austria ; for it not only 
secured to her the quiet possession of the 
Netherlanpds> but left her at full liberty to 
pursue all her ^projects t)f aggrandizement 
in Germany. Btit it was highly injurious 
to France; for it placed out of feach' the 
only power against which her army could 
with propriety be employed. The diminu- 
tion of the army seemed a necessary conse- 
quence. Perhaps a still more important 
consequence followed it : perhaps from that 
time the army became less the object of at- 
tctition with the Crown. I am aware that 
the reverse of this was the immediate con- 
sequence; that France sent an army into 
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Gmqany to 8Up|>ort ttie. views of Austria 
during die seven jeiits* wait ; but when that 
war was terminated, I believe thdt the con- 
sequences which I. have above stated ac* 
tually took place. 

If the French Ministers wished to pre- 
serve France in the state in which she had 
existed during the reigns of Louis XIY. and 
Louis XY • the alliance with Austria was an 
unwise measure. I will pause for a moment 
to consider the seven years* war. 

In this war France and England both 
acted against their natural interests. Th6 
bbjedt of Austria was the diminution of the 
power of Prussia; but it was the interest of 
France tp support the petty Priiifces of Ger- 
many, as the means of preventing the ag- 
grindiaement of Austria; ^ On the other 
band, it was the interest of England that 
Austria should extinguish those petty Princes. 
By possessing the sovereignty of the whole 
of Get-many, Austria would have been more 
able to keep down the power of France; 
and England had herself nothing to fear 
from the power of Austria : but the Elector 
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of Hanover bad an interest directly opposite 
to that of the King of Great Britain. As 
Elector of Hanover, it was his interest to 
check the power of Austria, and to prevent 
her from making new acquisitions in Ger- 
many. France sacrificed her interest to her 
alliance with Austria; and England sacrificed 
to the views and wishes of the Elector of 
Hanover. But this treaty with Austria was 
afterwards followed by a matrimonial alli- 
ance, which was productive of far greater 
mischiefs to France than those which I have 
now enumerated. 

About 1768 Russia, the ally of Austriia, 
attacked the Turks. Good policy would 
have induced France to support the Turks, 
and to prevent Russia from making new ac- 
quisitions on that side. But the alliance 
with Austria restrained France from acting 
agreeably to her obvious interests. About 
1772 Austria, Russia, and Prussia, formed 
the plan of dismembering Poland. It was 
the interest of France to prevent it; and 
she had the means of preventing it. If her 
armies had entered the Austrian Nether- 
lands, the plan would have been abandoned. 
In the beginning of the year 1778, Austria 



attempted to get possession of the Electorate 
of Bavaria. Prussia and other German. 
Princes resisted this attempt. The interests 
of France required her to assist those Ger- 
man Princes; instead of which^ she paid no 
attention to the German contest^ but with- 
out any provocation commenced an unne- 
cessary war writh England. As a principal 
in the treaty of Utrecht, France may fairly 
be considered a guarantee that the arrange- 
ments of that treaty should be observed. 
But she sufiered the Emperor Joseph to vio- 
late the rights secured to Holland by that 
treaty- 

I place, the Treaty of Alliance between 
France and Austria in 1756, as one of those 
circumstances which accelerated the French 
Revolution, The part which France took in 
the war between England and her Colonies, 
I consider as another cause. That contest 
necessarily produced, through the whole of 
Europe, a discussion as to the rights of 
governors and governed ; a discussion 
which governors ought to wish to avoid. 
France took part with the governed. Her 
conduct encouraged their claims; and on 
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the return of the French army from Aide^- 
rica^ both officers and soldiers were ac- 
tuated by a knowledge and lovie of liberty 
unknown before that time in France; The 
discussions produced by the American war, 
and the 'sentiments with which the French 
army returned from America, had, I believe, 
more, influence in accelerating the Revolui- 
tion, than all the publication^ of French 
philosophcfrs antecedent to the commence- 
ment of the American contest. I usfe the . 
expression accelerating, because the French 
Revolution was the result of natural causes. 
These I call principal; while I consider 
those which only accelerated as secondary 
causes. I place the vacillating, unsteady 
mind of Louis XVL and the haughty impe- 
rious character of Marie Antoinette, among 
the other secondary causes. When Louis XVL 
in July I789i acknowledged theEtatsfj^- 
n^raux to be the National Assembly^ and 
^consented to be King according to the Con- 
stitution then established, he virtually re* 
linquished those poweftj which had been ex- 
ercised by Louis XIV. and Louis XV. ; but 
the restless amlntioiA mind of Marie An- 
tcnnette, educiited from^ eatly years in the 
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love of arbitrary power, and abhorrence of 
the principles of liberty^ could never aban* 
^on the wish of re-establishing die aneien 
regitne. She inflqenced her husband to en* 
dedv:our to restore it ; and his stru^les to 
efiectuate her wishes, were a violation of 
that faith, which he had pledged when he 
accepted: royalty under the new Constii- 
tutimi. 

The ultra-royalists all conside;r the late 

Duke q£ O rleana as having contributed in a 

very high degree to the Revolution* I Am 

£iot quite certain that this opinion^ is well 

founded^! i He had undoubtedly strong re- 

sentobents against the Queen> who had done 

him great personal injuries; but I cannot 

easily bring myself to bdieve that he wished 

to overturn that dynasty of which he was 

himself a member. It is said that he spent 

large sums, of money in exciting the people to 

insurrection, but there is noi proof of thit?. 

He was an avaricious man, and as such not 

likely to waste bis own money; I believe 

his property cbnsist^d chiefly in land, and 

not in mon^. It must- have been diSSknU 

to convert this iiaind; iMo .moneys nor evoti to 
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borrow a large sum upon it. There 
is no proof that any sum of money was 
ever so raised : if raised to a large amount^ 
it must have been known^ and a small sum 
could have produced no important effects. 

I have heard the sensuality and crapu* 
lous life of Louis XY. mentioned as having 
hastened the French Revolution ; but I 
doubt whether this supposition is to any 
great d^ree well founded. I travelled 
through a considerable part of France in 
1772, and I could no where discover that the 
King was odious ; on the contrary, it seemed 
to me as if every Frenchman considered his 
own personal importance as connected with 
the glory of Louis XV. The weight of 
taxes certainly had an eflFect in bringing fbr- 
w^ard the Revolution, and these taxes had 
been in a great degree increased by the 
wastefulness of the French Court; but when 
we consider the extent of France, her pro- 
ductiveness in various valuable articles, her 
local situation in the centre of Europe, the 
activity and ingenuity of her inhabitants, 
and all her other various advantages, we 
must acknowledge that at the death of Louis 
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XV. ample provision might baVe bi^n fountt 
fm the paymoit of her taxds without de* 
^troying the comfort of the people. 

The Parliaments, at the death of Louts 
XV. consisted wholly of Nobles. This was 
certainly the tiaie in respect of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, and I believe was equally so 
with the other Parliaments of France. At 
the commencement of the French Revolu-. 
tion, the financial embarressm/ents of France 
were certainly ^eater than they were 
at the death of Louis XY . But even at that 
period they might very easily have been 
rem0ved, if the Parliament of Paris would 
have acted with integrity- Mons. de^Ca- 
lonne represented to the Parliament^ that 
it was impossible to go on ahy longer with 
the piaetice of imposing taxes in such a' 
manner, aa that die Nobles ^ould not be af<* 
f&Di^ by them; Bot the Parliament* of 
Paris refused to diminish in any degree that 
^emption from tales which the Nobles had 
hem accttstomed .to . enjoy J They even had 
th^ folly as welhas tHe injustice to vote an 
alMtoaet resolution, ihat France* was by its' 
u^une taiilali^e and codvJ^able; by whicrh^ 
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fhey indecently declared, that the taxes from 
whidi the Nobles were exempt should be 
those by which a larg6 proportion of the 
public revenue should at all times be 
Taised. 

Few people in England have taken the 
trouble to inform themselves accurately of 
the construction and character of the Par-^ 
liament of Paris. I believe that assembly 
acted with integrity in deciding causes be- 
tween mah and man. I have formed this' 
dpidion from this circumstance, that the 
French Government could not cori^pt the 
Parliament of I^ris ; and if the Government 
oouid hot corrupt it, it was not likdy that 
an individual would be able to corrupt it 
But though the Parliament of Paris was 
honest in deciding causes between man and 
man, it was very dishonest whenever the 
exemptions and privileges of the Noblesse 
came in question. Its members were all of 
die order of Noblesse. For the most part 
they purebred their situations; but they 
purchased gradually, beginning with the 
lo^er situations ; as officers of the Guards 
diiin England; . I believe it was- as.impra€^« 
" :: 3 



ticable for a man tqt begin by. btijfiog, i 
high station in the French Parliament, as it 
would be for an Englishman not in the 
9rmy to begin by parchasing a company in 
the Guards, They made but a vejry mode- 
rate interest for the money they employed 
in purchasing their situations : I have been 
jNd very rarely more than six per cent, Y^% 
they devoted themselves to acquire th«t 
knowledge which was necessary to enable 
them to discharge their functions. They wjer^ 
paid for their trouble by the rank» power^ 
^nd consideration which their situation^ 
g«Ye them. I know that the Noblesse de 
VEp6^ affected to look down pn the Nor; 
blesse de la Robe; but the latter always 
preserved that consequence which is the na- 
tural result of education and superior know- 
ledge. When M. de Calonne found tb^t be 
could not prevail on th? Parliament of Par^R 
to eoiwent to a moge equitable distribution 
of the public burden?, be aspembM tbi? 
Notables; but thi? assembly also was cflf- 
tireJy composed; of JfobliBs,; and M..<?e C^q 
k]tifine:had fio betlier succf?»Ss wi^h this ^^^ft^r: 
bly^tb^a hi? h^ had wilth tb^iParJiafjfi^at^^ 
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PaiM : lie was then under the neeessity of 
asiMmMing the Etats G^n^raux* 

I place the conduct of the Parliameiit of 
Fftiis among the causes which most mate-^ 
tially operated to accelerate the Revolutioii* 
I mikk among the same causes the imbecility 
of M. Necker> both as a financier* and as a 
stat^sman^ Perhaps I am influenced in my 
opinion Of M. Nebker as a financier, fiN^m a 
little circumstance which happened in the 
Hidttse of Commons. In one c^ the debatiea 
which took place during the Ameri<»n war> 
Mr. Burke in$ulted Lord North by remark* 
ing the difierence of tatents between M. 
Necker and himself: *^ M. Necker carries on 
the war without imposing the usual war- 
taxes ; while the Noble Lord is every year 
coming to this House for new burdens on 
the people of England." I remember Lord 
North's answer: ** Tes, Sir, it is wry true 
M. Necker docs carry on the war without 
imposing those taxes which are usually im« 
pbsed in France during war; and the time 
will come when France will bitnerfy regtt^t 
what M. Necker is now doing. He k cm^ 
ating an unfunded debt, which must ulti- 
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QMtely rttin the puUtc credit of Fnuuse."' 
It tiirned out as Lord North foretold. The 
Parliament of Paris would not aqsist M. de 
Calonne to provide for this unfunded debt; 
he v^as forced to assemble the Btats G^n<^-* 
raux ; and Revolution was the consequence. 
X know the friends of M. Necker have Said^ 
that if he had continued Minister till the 
conclusion of the war> he would have 
funded this debt, and provided for the pay- 
ment of the interest. It is possible that he 
might have been able to have done this; but 
be did not remain Minister, and the mis«- 
chievous consequence took place. M. Nec- 
ker would, I believe, have b^en » very able 
premie Comms for a great speculating hauaJLi 
but this is a situation widely di^rent from 
that of the financier of a great nation. In 
this latter character. Lord North was infi* 
nitely his superior. 

I have said that M. Necker was also de* 
£cient as a statesman. I think I am right* 
The idea that his popularity would enable 
him to stand as mediator between the }^9r 
tional Aasembly on one side and the Boiir* 
bon» and tjbe Noblesse on tjie oCh€ar> was a 
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notion which could never have entered into 
the head of any but the vainest and the 
weakest of men. The National Assembly 
was carried forward by the torrent of po- 
pular opinion. If a Minister had been able 
to corrupt the majority of that assembly, 
yet he could not have stopped the torrent. 
The Bourbons and the Noblesse must ulti- 
mately have given way. 

From the joy which the people of Paris 
expressed on the destruction of the Bastile^ 
it might be supposed that lettres de cachSt 
were extremely odious : but I doubt the cor- 
rectness of this opinion. Lettres de cachSt 
chiefly affected the Noblesse and Bourgeois 
of the higher orders. 

It is possible that many causes besides 
those which I have enumerated contributed 
to the Revolution; but I believe that the 
odious distinction of Noblesse and Bour- 
geoisie, and the privileges of the former, the 
^oppressive feudal burdens, and the hatred 
and contempt in which the Clergy were 
jtwtly held by the great body of the people^ 
Were the circumstances which most contri- 
buted to it. 
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When tbeNatioiud Assembly had once 
held out to the people the hope of celief/ 
the. wavering irresolute conduct \of the 
KiBg> the known imperious character of 
the Queen, and the persuasion that the 
Courtiers and the Ifoblesse would never 
relinquish the intngues by which they 
hoped to disappoint the reform of abuses, 
kept the people in constant agitation. The 
apprehension that they should again be 
subjected to those abuses, drove a lai^e por* 
tion of the nation m'ad ; for, during the reign 
of terror, the people seemed to be divided 
into two classes, viz. men actuated by mad* 
ness, and men subdued by fear. 

The high price of corn in 1789 certainly 
kept the people in a state of great agitation. 
In the existing state of the country it had 
considerable efiect; and I must consider this 
among the accelerating causes of the Revo^ 
lution. 

I have said, that the privileges of the 
Noblesse and feudal services were among 
the principal causes of the French Revolu- 
tion : I believe that I am right in this opi^ 
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mwif akhoB^ I do not pretend to know 
how the distinction of Noblesse and Bour^ 
geoisie first became established. It is mani* 
fest that France has been conquered at dif- 
ferent periods by successive swarms from 
the great northern hive. The original lan- 
guage of the conquered nation remains in 
evety^ part of France^ under the name of 
Patois. In difierent parts of the country 
this Patois is, I believe^ a di^rent Ian*' 
guage; but a language distinct from the 
French is found every where. In the south 
and the west of France, as fer north as the 
Loire^ this Patois seems to consist of cor- 
rupt dialects of the Provencal. The i¥o- 
ven^l was the language into which the 
Latin first passed when it became corrupted; 
it was the language in which that race ,of 
poets called Troubadours, celebrated the 
achievements of the heroes of the Crusade; 
and from this language have been formed 
Italian, Catalan, the language of other pro- 
vinces of Spain, the Patois of a large portion 
of France^ and a great part of what is called 
the Erencfa language. 
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Where the cfMn^uerad peopJe are extir»* 
pated^ or extermidated, the original Hn^ 
guage is lost with them; but where the 
coiiqiiered people lemain, much of the ori** 
ginal language remains : in our island^ the 
Saxcms extirpated, or exterminated, the 
Britons; few or no British words therefore 
are found in our language. The NcMrtnans 
^ not extirpate the Saxons; the present 
English language is therefore a mixture of 
the Saxon and Norman. I recapitulate these 
circumstances in support of my assertion, 
that France has at different periods been 
orerrun by northern invaders* Conquest 
naturally brings forward the distinction of 
Noblesse, for . the conquerors are Nobles. 
In general, the conquerors gradually blend 
with the conquered ; they becmne one race, 
and the distinction is lo$U 

There is another circumstance which 
may possibly have contributed to keep up 
the distinction of Noblesse in France, and 
other states of Europe. After the fall of the 
Roman Empire, for many ages the strength 
of armies consisted in heavy«»armed cavalry. 
But armotir> and a horse capable of birring 
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a man heavily armed, could be purchased 
only by the opulent. This contributed to 
increase the distinction between the rich 
and the poor, the noble and the commonalty. 

After all these reflections, I am apt to 
think that the great number of the French 
Noblesse was occasioned by an abusive sale 
of the distinction. But however the dis** 
tinction arose, it had the e^ct of dividing ' 
the people into two classes. All who were 
not noble felt themselves degraded; and as 
they became rich and intelligent, the d^ra- 
dation became insupportable. . I have men^ 
tioned feudal services as another principal 
cause of the French Revolution. I do not 
pretend to have an accurate knowledge of the 
feudal services in France. They were vari- 
ous in diflerent provinces; for France is but 
an assemblage of diflerent nations conquered 
by northern invaders at diflerent times, and 
united at.di^rent periods; but every where 
feudal services seem to me to have been ex- 
tremely, heavy, and even degrading. Corviea^ 
that is to say, labour. in kind, seem rto have 
been payable to the Lord in a great part of 
Frawre. In many districts of Fcaiice tbe 
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feudal hdrdchvmd a right to a grest part 
of the succession to personal property. It 
has been thought by many antiquarians, 
that the same right formerly existed in Eng- 
land; and that the heriot, which was ia 
most places the best live .beast of the te;nant, 
and in some a still heavier payment, viz«. 
that of the best personal chattel, is a rem* 
nant of this old feudal service, the feudal 
Lord having gradually consented to accept 
this acknowledgment of his right instead of 
the larger portion of the moveables w*hich 
he was entitled to demand. This payment 
of a portion of the moveables to the feudal 
Lord, on the death of a tenant, seems to 
have been prevalent in parts of France, 
down to the period of the Revolution, 

I shall hereafter mention circumstances 
.which have contributed gradually to ex- 
tinguish feudal services in England: I can- 
not find that any such circumstances ever 
existed in France. Immediately before the 
Revolution, it wds coniputed that half the 
land in France was occupied by Mitayers. 
A great part' of France is still occupied in 
the satile manner. That I am correct in my 
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Opinion, that the distinction of Nbbksse^ 
and aversion to feudal services, were the 
two principal causes of the' French Revolu- 
tion, is sufficiently proved by the votes 
which were passed in the celebrated sitting 
of August 1 780. Whoever reads the resolu*- 
tions of that sitting, will see that every vote 
had a tendency to the removal of these two 
grievances. It is possible that some of the 
votes of that night were not sufficiently con- 
sidered; but the Assembly was driven for- 
ward by the general wish of the nation.- 

I dwell more upon the subject of the 
French Revolution, because every effort has 
been employed to mislead the people of Eng- 
land as to the causes of that Revolution. 
The publications of the French emigrants, of 
Mr. Burke, and the great Whig families, 
and of the agents of Government, were all 
sent forth with this view; and they suc- 
ceeded in deluding the country. After a 
struggle of twenty-seven years we find our- 
selves loaded with taxes which we bear with 
extreme difficulty, while the French have 
obtained the great ol:^cts which excited 
them to the Revolution; vias. the abolition 
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of the privileges of l^iolifesser of feudal acr^ 
vices^ of the power and wealth of the 
Church; ajid have secured all their rights by 
the eatablishment of national representation. 
It is possible tbateffi>rts may yet be made to 
re-establish the ancien rt^ime; but it is im? 
possible that those efforts should succeeds 
They may perhaps establish a military des** 
potisKD, but they caooot re*establish ^t 
govecnment that existed before the B^evokit 
tion. How can they re-estaloAisb thttr iRip? 
liaments? The priyile^ HoUesfle^ of whidi 
tbose Parliaments were oomposed^ exist n> 
more* They oaooot restore to the Cblirch 
the wealth of whioh it has been depriTedt 
and if they cannot restore its wealth, they 
cannot re-establish its power. The Nobles 
drew much of their wealth from their ex* 
emptions from taxes, and from the receipt 
of feudal payments, or, as the French call 
them, les droits seigneureaux. These ex* 
emptions from taxes, and the feudal pay- 
ments, have been abolished more than thirty 
years : can any man believe that the French 
nation will submit to see them again esta- 
blished ? The French have now a national 
assembly, representative of the peoplci 



representative governinent^ but their efforts 
have failed. 

I have already remarked, that in conse- 
quence of the French Revolution, their 
lands, in tillage, now yield a produce of one 
third more than before the Revolution. Is 
ibm owing to the abolition of tithes, or to 
the abolition of feudal burdens? or must 
we attribitfe it to the more equal imposition 
of taxes, and the security from oppression 
which the subject now enjoys i or is it 
owifig to the division of great masses of 
Unded pr<^rty» formeily possessed by ec- 
c]mi»gi%mi or to the divi/sioii of the landed 
property of the Nobles, in consequence of 
tfaekte coqfi^catipiDS ^nd the preisent law of 
sut^cessipn ? or abftll we say that it is owing 
tothf Nobksrfaebg obligied t9 re^idie oq their 
estfites^ Asd to m^rintevA their cult^vj^tion^ 
in 4^s»eqm&m oityifir bf^i^ im lopger si^f^ 
p^ted by Xh» boiip ty of. a Cpurt } In wfeaf 
degvee theee^ or other causeistunknowa t» 
me, bfty^ poc^ionfd the i^prot^ei9<n$ in tjbe 
pooduce 0f Hmr \m^t I.«n>not pret^d t9 
myi ht^t believe th* n^rtion to be tfm$ 
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that the land in France now yields one third 
more than it did before the Revolution. 

1 have said, that France has established 
i| representative government* In every dis- 
trict, the man who pays 300 firancs/ or 
12/. 105. a year, in direct taxesj is entitled 
to vote. It is calculated, that the man who 
pays this sum annually in direct taxes, will 
most commonly have property to the value 
of from 1500 to 1 800 pounds sterling: this 
is a sufficient property to create an interest 
in the elector, that taxes should be moderate; 
he will therefore give his vote with this im- 
pression on his mind ; and the sentiments of 
the elected will most probably be in unison 
with those of the electors : thus the deputies 
will'really be the representatives of their con* 
stituents; they will guard the people's mo- 
ney; and it is the money of the people which 
every Government is endeavouring to obtain. 
Every measure which Government brings 
forward in every country^ has more or less a 
reference to this end* The Nobles will no 
longer be supported by the profusion 'of a 
Court; they wilj no longer be exclusively 
entitled to advancement in the army or the 
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dhurch ; and their Parliaments are abolished. 
Whatever large estates may yet remain to 
individual Nobles, they v^rill gradually be 
divided by the existing law of succession : 
no means of acquiring affluence will remain, 
to the Nobles, except agriculture apd com- 
inerce* I know that French Nobles have 
hitherto been accustomed to think them- 
selvea disgraced by engaging in commerce^ 
or by the practice of the professions of law 
and physic ; but these prejudices, must be 
got over. The Nobles will soon feel them- 
selves on a level with their feljow-subjects, 
and agriculture and commerce will be their 
chief pursuits : thus France will become ^n 
agricultural and commercial nation. It is 
supposed that there is a wish in the Bourbon 
family to reserve commissions in the army 
for the Nobles; but they will not be able 
to effectuate this wish. While the army is 
recruited; jby conscriptiori, there will be d^t 
c^ssarily found men of education-aH^oi^g the 
conscripts; ,and:^ueh men will 90 1; submit 
«o lie considered in a degi^aded character ; 
they will deraand^ advitilcem^ntj^cc^c^n^ t0, 
itmr merits.'; ^ - ' 
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The , French Ministers are at this time 
endeavouring to obtain a change in the law 
of election, and also a change in that law 
by which the army is recruited. By ^ 
change ia. the law of election, they propose 
to diimnish the commercial influence in 
elections. . By a change in the law of re- 
cn^iting, they wish to prevent a large pro- 
portion of officers being taken from the 
ranks. Th^y .will probably fail in both 
these attempts^ A very large proportion of 
those v^ho are now officers have risen from 
tberapks: even the Generals and Marshals 
who ari? now seen at the French Court, are 
well aware that they would soon be treate4 
with contempt: if , the ancient Nobles were 
. advanped to high military rank^ It has even 
been^ said, that the disg^t of -the late Mar- 
shal Ney originated in insults offered , to 
his wife , by emigrant Nobles, wjieij she 
ipresepte^ heri^if at pourt If the measure 
were pjerseyered in, the Boujr^ons might tall 
victims to the attempt^ , ^^ . y, 

ment is estabjlished in F]?^noe^ I 4q n^t 
mmn by t]l«?^ Jb»t con)?c|iops i^wjr pj^t k^ 
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necessary- Perhaps the number of the de^ 
puties ought to be doubled, or at least con- 
siderably augmented. The Chamber of Peers 
seems to me to be a very unnatural and a 
very useless part of their government. It 
was probably introduced with a view to 
iittitate the English Constitution ; but the 
French Chamber of Peers is wholly unlike 
'the English House of Lords. The French 
Chamber, in the course of its ordinary pro- 
ceedings, exercises, I believe, no judicial 
functions (I am aware that the trial of Lou- 
vel has been assigned to it) ; while the ju- 
dicial power exercised by the English House 
of Lords is the last resort in all cases both 
of law and equity, and on all questions both 
civil and criminal. This jurisdiction has 
existed in England from the most distant 
times; and perhaps no tribunal in any coun- 
try was ever less suspected of abusing its 

* power. Its decisions are not only acquiesced 

* in with respect, but with a confidence that 
they are wise as well as just. 

' '^ I BaVe said, that the Parliament of Paris, 
*ihoi!ii^ boniest in the decision of causes be- 
' tween man ahd man, was dishonest where 



the interest of the privileged order of No- 
blesse was in question. The English House 
of Lords has never been even suspected of 
this ; and however remarkable it may seem, 
yet it is true, that in almost every case in 
which the House of Lords has differed .in 
opinion from the Courts in Westminster 
Hall, after-ages have generally said that the. 
House of Lords was right, and that the 
Courts at Westminster were wrong. 

There is another circumstance in which 
the French Chamber of Peers will * with 
difficulty be made to resemble the English 
House of Lords. In the English House of 
Lords the hereditary Peers are men of the 
largest landed estates: in the French Cham- 
ber, if peerage is to be hereditary and the 
existing law of succession is to be persevered 
in, the Peers will for the most part be poor. 
I do not quite know the nature of the ma- 
jorats which have been instituted. If it is 
meant that certain portions of land should 
be inalienably annexed to each peerage, and 
the portions are considerable, inconvenience 
will arise from the inalienability of the land ; 
.and if the portion annexed to each peerage 
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is inconsiderable, the institution will he of 
no eifect. 

The French Chamber of Peers is a bad 
imitation of the English Houste of Ix*** 
If they thought it advisable that every ques- 
tion should be discussed in two asseittMits, 
they wbuld perhaps have done better to 
have followed the model of the United Stat« 
of America. A senate and a house of • re- 
presentatives would perhaps have answered 
all the ends they could have had in view. If 
ever the Bourbons should entertain senti- 
ments in unison with those of the nation, 
the power which is now given to the execu- 
tive government of France, of paying the 
ministers of religion, will create an influence 
which perhaps has never yet been fiilly esti- 
mated ; and it will be an influence extremely 
beneficial to the natibh. 'By withholding 
payment, the Government Will at all times 
be able to control every ecdesiastic. We 
hesitate to grant emancipation to the Irish 
Catholics ; apd the strongest argument urged 
against this emancipation is, the danger aris- 
ing from the influence of their priests :. but 
this danger would be nothing if every Ca- 



tholic priest were paid by the executive go- 
vernment. The English gavernment has 
been in the practice of annually distributing 
a very moderate sum among the Presbyterian 
ministers ; I believe ' it never exceeded 
20,000/. in any one year : yet thie inj9ueDce 
*of this sum has been found highly beneficial 
to the Government. Since the return of thp 
Bourbons to France, their executive goyern- 
ment has not derived much benefit from 
this power: the reason is manifest; the 
Bourbons have not wished to avail them- 
selves of it. They have not been in unison 
with the wishes of the nation oh this subject. 
On the contrary, their object has been to re- 
establish the wealth and the power of the 
Church. The Catholic church, wherever it 
is established conformably to its policy, is in 
truth imperium in imperio. The celibacy of 
the clergy was established with this view. 
It was introduced into England by Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc about the year 1 1 00 : I be- 
lieve it had hot been insisted ' on much bfe- 
fore, even among the continental clergy. 
The Saxon clergy made great resistance to 
it; but it was of much importance to the 
establishment of ecclesiastical power, arid 
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LaiifranCf by birth an Italian^ compelled the 
English clergy to submit to it. Celibacy 
deprived the clergy of domestic afiections, 
and reduced them to have but one object of 
soticitude^ viz. the extension of the power 
of the Church. In all Catholic countries the 
celibacy of the clergy is insisted on with 
great strictness i I believe it is more difficult 
to obtain from Rome a dispensation for a 
clergyman to marry, than it is to obtain a 
dispensation for an uncle to marry his niece, 
though the latter is prohibited by the Levi- 
tical law. But the influence which the exe- 
cutive government of France will possess by 
thus holding the purse from which the mi- 
nisters of religion are to be paid, has not yet 
been felt; indeed, it has scarcely been no- 
ticed. 

When the Bourbons returned in 1814, 
they were accompanied by emigrants who 
had too much influence over them. Had 
Louis XVIII. acted wisely, he would have 
claimed the crown under the title created by 
the acceptance of Louis XVI. in l78g. 
Claiming as his heir under that title, he 
would have removed all suspicion of his hav- 
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ing a wish to re-establish (he ancien regime; 
and he ought to have seen that such re-esta* 
blishment was impossible. I do not believe 
that Buonaparte was invited to return in 
1815 by any political party; but he cer- 
tainly had received intelligence that the con- 
duct which the emigrants had influenced the 
Bourbons to hold, had induced every part of 
the nation to receive him back with plea- 
sure: the people believed that the odious 
distinction of a privileged noblesse would be 
re-established : the Protestants thought that 
they should be persecuted for their religious 
opinions: the possessors of national pro- 
perty believed that this property would be 
taken from them : the proprietors and culti- 
vators of land were apprehensive that tithes 
and feudal burdens would be re-established. 
I do not believe that the emissaries. of Buo- 
naparte instigated the people to these opi- 
nions ; they arose from the conduct of the 
emigrants, who every where gave out that 
the ancien regime should be re-established. 
While Louis XVllI. rested the constitution 
on his charter, the people saw that their li- 
berties were revocable : had he claimed the 
crown as the heir of Louis XVL and under 
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the title accepted by him in 1 TBQ, the people 
would have been uninfluenced by these sus- 
picions, and the return of Buonaparte could 
never have been attended with success. 

1 have said that France will become agri- 
cultural and commercial : I am aware that 
this may be prevented by the people being 
prevailed on to become again a militaiy na- 
tion. Although the Bourbons now in exist- 
ence are not of a military character, yet 
they will probably wish to give the nation 
this turn. Kings naturally wish for standing 
armies, and the Nobles will entertain the 
hope of being advanced in military rank. 
The great number of ofBcerl formed in the 
late war will render it more easy to give the 
nation this propensity; and should a war 
break out on the continent of Europe, the 
Bourbons may find the adoption of this po- 
licy easy. But the pacific system can alone 
confirm the free government of France: it 
will render the French people happy, and 
contribute to the happiness of the other na- 
tions of Europe. 

I have been thus insensibly led to the 
consideration of the effects which the 
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Fiench-^evolution will probably haLve on: 
the other states of Europe: but before I pro- 
ceed to this consideration, I wish to explain 
what I mean by the expression which I 
bare used, that representative government 
is permanently fixed in France. I believe 
this assertion to be true, but it is the only 
part of their government which is perma- 
nently fixed. The Chamber of Peers 
must either be moulded into a character 
very diferent from that which it now exhi- 
bits, or it.will be extinguished. The Bour- 
bons ever since their return have been sus- 
pected of wishing to destroy that govern- 
ment of which they are the supreme execu- 
tive magistrates. I will not inquire whether 
this suspicion is well or ill founded; but 
Cassar's wife must be free even from suspi- 
cion; the King must convince the nation 
that he has no desire to possess those powers 
which were exercised by Louis XIV, and 
Louis XV.; that his wishes are in unison 
with those of his people; and from that 
moment he starts up the most powerful mo- 
narch in the world. 

si do not believe that there is in France 
at this hour much personal attachment either 
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to a Bourbon or to Buonaparte. The attach- 
ment seems to me to be to the nation : if 
there is any exception to this sentiment^; i^. 
is in the military: they remember wiih pride 
the victories which the French armies ob- 
tained in the progress of the Revolution ; and 
those who have served under Buonaparte at- 
tribute their victories to his superior Ynilitarj^ 
skill. I believe, however, that I say. no 
more than the truth when I assert, that the 
attachment of the great body of the people 
is to the interests of the nation :, and they 
consider those interests as depending on the 
permanent establishment of representative 
government. Should I be right in this opi- 
nion, France and the United States of Ame- 
rica will both be representative governments. 
The members of the Holy Alliance may 
cabal and intrigue, but they will tremble. 
In case of a war, what resistance can the 
despots of Germany oppose to France? 
Their own subjects will be their most for- 
midable enemies, for they will wish to pos- 
sess the same advantages as are possessed by 
the people of France. The same sentiments 
will prevail in Spain, Portugal, and Italy. 
Great Britain may perhaps escape the general 



wreck of European monarchies ; its govern* 
ment is still, to a considerable degree, repre*^ 
sentative. Wherever an individual, as pro* 
piietor ,or patron, has been permitted to 
usurp the nomination to a seat in Parliament, 
to that extent the House of Commons can 
no longer be considered as the representative 
of the people. But the abuse has not yet 
extended so far but that it may be easily 
corrected. It is much to be lamented that 
some men have been so injudicious as to re* 
commend universal suffrage. This would 
be no remedy ; it would be no reform of 
abuses; it would be revolution. But men 
who think, see the necessity of correcting 
abuses; and revolution will be prevented by 
the adoption of reform- 

. What changes in other nations will be 
the consequence of the French Revolution ? 
We hesitate to give an answer to this ques- 
tion: but there are certain peculiar circum- 
stances which deserve our consideration. 
Most of the revolutions which we read of 
in history have been the consequence of 
conquest by invaders. Where they have 
-not been effected by conquerors, but have 
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be^n produced by the eifforts of ^be people, 
tbey have in general been ^confined tp tb^ 
expulsion of the reigning dynasty. - The in*^ 
surrection of tbe, Duteh against • FhUip II. 
was confined to the; expulsion pf that ty- 
rant; the government was left nearly the 
same as it had existed before. Even in the 
late. American war^ the Americans did little 
more than depriye the I^ing and his fanaily 
of the sovereignty. Each colony^.W;^ left 
under its antecedent gpyernment, the whole 
being united by a federative union. But by 
the French Revolution the entire govern- 
ment has been swept away* . Will the ex- 
ample be folio wed in Spain or in the Spanish 
colonies ? Will it be followed in permaijsy.? 
Intelligence is gone forth.. The, rights aiyi 
duties of governors and governed have been 
every where discussed. Will : the Holy Al- 
Iji^nce he able tq ;defeat the people's . efforts ? 
England may, I hope> escape the ii^ueoi^^ 
. pf ^is Revolutip.^^; a very little :reC9rniTw:^l 
bring back her ; House oC Cfpmiu/onp to. be 
really the r«p»esentati!«ft^f tbe people. The 
, chief opponents to this s^form jare tho^e 
. giffiat , families which have usurped the up- 
inination tQ 9f»tM. in Parliaiment from those 
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bodies of the commonahy to "which the 
Crown had originally granted it. An event 
has lately happened which has rendered it 
more necessary for the people of England to 
turn its immediate attention to this reform ; 
I mean the death of His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Kent. The late Duke of Kent, 
from his sound health and habits of life, 
was considered as a man likely to live to old 
age. In him the nation hoped to avoid the 
mischiefs arising from a long minority. But 
from the present state of the dynasty, on 
the death of the King and his two brothers, 
a minority jiiust probably take place. Who 
will have the government during that mi- 
nority ? The answer is obvious: those who 
nominate the members of the House of 
Commons: and as more than one half of 
those members are nominated by proprietors 
and patrons, the people at large may find it 
difficult to protect the rights of an in&qt so- 
vereign. I may be told, perhaps, the three 
Princes to whom I have alluded may live to 
old age. I sincerely wish they may: bijt 
men will fear impendmg dangers, and it is 
the duty of Parliament to guard the couqtry 
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CHAPTER V. 

]Effect$ produced hy the French Revolution 
in England. — Mr. Pitfs Conduct till his 
Death in 1 8o0. 

I WILL now consider the effects which the 
French Revolution produced in England; 

The French Revolution certainly created 
much sensation in the people of England. 
They were naturally led to think of the 
reform of abuses in their own government ; 
but I do not think that this sentiment was 
by any means universal: they were in a 
state of prosperity, and those who are in a 
state of prosperity are not desirous of a 
change of government. Mr. Pitt was at that 
time Minister with uncommon power, for 
the Opposition was sunk to nothing; and 
he seemed to possess the confidence of the 
King. One would be led to think from his 
conduct, that he never felt how much the 
transactions in France required his vigilant 
attention. In 1790 he^had an unnecessary 
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dispute with Spain about a smuggling trans* 
action at Nootka Sound. In J 79 1, he 
seemed to wish for a dispute with Russia 
about the fortress of Oczakow, though it is 
impossible to believe that he could have 
entertained at that time the idea of a se-. 
rious quarrel with Russia. In 1791 the 
treaty of Pilnitz was negotiated : in this 
treaty, the invasion of France was decided 
on. 1 beliieve Mr. Pitt took no. part in this 
treaty ; but the King, as Elector of Hanover, 
approved of it. Mr. Pitt acted with great 
wisdom in determining to take no share 
in hostile operations against France. A 
little reflection ought to have pointed out 
to every Statesman, that if France were at- 
tacked by hostile armies, she would be under 
the necessity of becoming herself an armed 
nation. 

It is much to be regretted that in 1 792 
Mr. Pitt refused the application of the 
French government to prevent by his in- 
fluence the intended hostilities : I will give 
Mr. Pitt credit for his wish to avoid entering 
into a war on account of the French Hevolu- . 
tion; but he seemed to me never to have 
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viewed the French Revftlution with the eye 
of a Statesman. He never appeared to feel 
the effect which the agitations in France 
must have on the other States of Europe. 
He seemed wholly ignorant of the causes of 
that Revolution. Mr. Pitt was a great Par- 
liamentary debater ; perhaps he deserves the 
title of a good financier in times of tranquil- 
lity; and from the period when he became 
Minister in 1783, the prosperity of England 
had revived, but he was wholly unacquaint- 
ed with the internal state of other nations. 
In one word, he was a good pilot in calm 
weather, but not equal to. conduct the vessel 
of the State in a stormy season. But al- 
though I cannot consider Mr. Pitt as a great 
Statesman, yet I think that his conduct of 
public affairs for the first nine years of his 
Administration, viz. from the end of Decem- 
ber 1 783, to the end of the year 1 792, was 
highly beneficial to his country. I think he 
made several mistakes : those mistakes arose 
from his not being sufficiently acquainted 
with the interests and views of foreign na- 
tions. He became a Minister at too early a 
period of his life, for he was made Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in 1782, when he 
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Was little more than twenty-three years of 
age; and he was made First Lord of the 
Treasury, and Prime Minister, on the 2oth of 
December 1783, when he was only of the 
age of twenty-four and a half. Before Mr. 
Pitt had attained the age of twenty-five, he 
was as powerful a debater in Parliament as 
he ever was in the whole course of his life. 
We have many instances of men who have 
become able public speakers at an early pe- 
riod ; but I believe that there is no instance 
of any man who became a great Statesman 
at the same early period. Mr. Fox obtained 
the summit of that eloquence which he ever 
attained to, at as early an age as Mr. Pitt r 
Charles Townshend, and Lord Bolingbroke, 
were also instances of the practicability of 
attaining Parliamentary eloquence in early 
life. Perhaps there is no art in which men 
are so rapidly improved by practice as in the 
knack of Parliamentary debate. Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Fox had both of them great ad- 
vantages ; for at his outset each Was sup- 
ported by a powerful party. This circum- 
stance relieved them from apprehensions, 
and confidence is a necessary ingrediefttljn a 
Parliamentary speaker. But though a man 
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may become a Parliamentary speaker in 
early life, he cannot become a consummate 
Statesman at a time of life equally early. 
He must have read much ; he must have 
conversed and reflected deeply, before he 
can be qualified to direct the afiairs of a 
great nation. Mr. Pitt had never travelled. 
1 believe he was imperfectly acquainted 
with the French language. Before [ finish 
these reflections, I shall probably show, in 
some striking instances, how ' ignorant he 
was of the situation of France. But for 
the present I will only view him in the 
first nine years of his Administration, and 
here I am ready to give him the full tribute 
of applause. 

In November 1783, he came forward to 
defend the King against the efforts of a con- 
federacy ; he was successful ; had he failed, 
the power of the Crown would most pro- 
bably have been placed under the control of 
that confederacy, which was denominated 
the Coalition. An oligarchy would have 
been established ; and of all the forms of 
government, oligarchy is most oppressive 
to the pepple. Had Mr. Fox's Bill been 
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carried, the patronage of India would have 
been placed in the hands of the Coalition ; 
and while they possessed that patronage, it 
would have been very difficult for the King 
to have removed them from the Adminis- 
tration. It would have been difficult to pre- 
vail on men to accept of office, while they 
knew that they were to contend with an 
opposition possessing this patronage. We 
know from English history the dangerous 
consequences which have followed from an 
irremovable Parliament ; perhaps equal mis* 
chiefs might have followed from an irre- 
movable Administration. I give Mr. Pitt 
full credit for his wi$e and able conduct 
on this occasion. 

In 1786 he brought forward his Irish 
Propositions. They seemed to me to be 
drawn with too much minute detail. I 
never could form an opinion as to what the 
result would have been if they had been 
adopted. At the close of the discussion, Mr. 
Pitt allowed such clauses to be introduced as 
insured the rejection of his Propositions by 
the Irish Parliament : it was generally be- 
lieved that he adopted this conduct in com- 
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pliance with the apprehensions of great 
cotton manufacturers in Lancashire and 
Scotland. 

In the following session he established 
the Sinking Fund ; a measure highly bene- 
ficial while accompanied with the pacific 
system. About the same time he negoti- 
ated the commercial treaty with France. 
In reflecting on this treaty, I can only re- 
gret that it was not negotiated with more 
boldness, and extended to more objects. But 
Mr. Pitt was most probably controlled by 
the fears of commercial men. On the 
Kings illness in 1788, I think Mr. Fitt 
acted judiciously in resisting the language 
of Lord Loughborough and Mr. Fox. But I 
cannot say that I saw with pleasure his 
attempt to limit the powers of royalty while 
exercised by the Prince Regent. The King's 
recovery made this Bill unnecessary; but 
the opinions then thrown out have, perhaps, 
been subsequently injurious, 

I have thus enumerated the principal 
acts of Mr. Pitt during these nine years, 
that I might declare most explicitly my 
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approbation of his conduct. During these 
nine years, I think Mr. Pitt's Administra- 
tion, considered together, and as a whole, 
eminently beneficial to his country. It 
would have been fortunate for the glory of 
Mr. Pitt if he had been removed from office 
at the close of the year 1702. It would 
have been equally fortunate for his country ; 
for during the remaining eight years of his 
Administration, every measure which he 
brought forward, displayed his incapacity 
as a Statesman. There is full proof, that, 
down to the close of the year I7y2, Mr. 
Pitt had no intention to abandon his padfic 
system. In the stimmer of 1702» towards 
the close of the session, he said in the House 
of Commons, " England never had a fairer 
prospect of a long continuance of peace 
than she has at the present moment. I 
think we may confidently reckon on peace 
for ten years." But ipy opinion of his per* 
severance in the pacific system does not 
rest on his expressions in Parliament. Be- 
fore the close of the session in 1702, the 
three per cents had risen almost to par. Mn 
Pitt saw that this gave him an opportunity 
of reducing 32,ooo,ooo of four per cent. 
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stock to three per cent. He negotiated with 
the holders of the four per cents: they de- 
manded a larger bonus than he chose to give, 
and he closed his treaty with them, by say- 
ing, ** Then we will put off the reduction of 
this stock to next year." Can any man be- 
lieve that Mr. Pitt would have used this 
language if he had at that time intended 
to take part in the war? for the war was 
at that time actually begun by Austria, Prus- 
sia, and other German Princes. 

In the close of the year 1792, Mr. 
Burke prevailed on the great Whig families 
to declare for war with France 2 it was well 
known that this declaration would be highly 
acceptable to the King. Perhaps every King 
in Europe had been alarmed by the French Re- 
volution. Most certainly all German Princes 
had felt this alarm in a very high degree; 
and a jealous apprehension of encroachment 
on his power, Jiad always been a marked fea- 
ture in the King's character. The great Whig 
families were received by the King with 
joy. Mr. Burke was rewarded with two 
pensions, estimated to be worth ^40,000; 
whether he received any further gratification 
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from ^M. dc Calonne, I cannot say. The 
language by which Mr. Burke prevailed on 
the great Whig families to declare for war 
was, I apprehend, the following: He stated 
to them, that the French Revolution was an 
insurrection of the many against the few ; of 
the people against the constituted authorities, 
of the commonalty against the nobility : that 
if the principles on which the French Revo- 
lution was founded were not crushed, they 
would spread through Europe : that if no- 
blesse were not re-established in France, 
nobility would be abolished in England : that 
every motive of self-preservation required 
them to come forward and exert themselves to 
stop this Revolution : that the sentiment of 
enthusiasm which at that time seemed to ac- 
tuate the whole French nation, would pro- 
bably soon subside if restrained within the 
limits of France; but that, if not restrained, 
it would spread over other nations : that the 
agitations in France might be considered as a 
hurricane ; that if they could outlive that 
hurricane, they would be in a state of safety. 

I believe these arguments were used veiy 
openly by Mr. Burke. I believe there were 
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Other arguments which were used more se* 
cretly to the leaders of the Whig party. He 
reminded these Noblemen, that their poli- 
tical importance depended on the power which 
they possessed in nominating members of the 
House of Commons ; that this power was by 
many considered as a usurpation: that the 
attempt of the British House of Commons to 
extend the right of taxation over our Colonies 
in America, had led people to examine the 
manner in which members of the House of 
Commons obtained seats in that House : that 
in consequence of this examination, it was 
found that there were manjr members who 
possessed their seats by the nomination of 
proprietors and patrons of boroughs; and 
that it was in consequence of this circum- 
stance, and of the facility with which a 
Minister could purchase the support of these 
members from the respective patrons and 
proprietors, that the American war had been 
so obstinately persevered in, against the in- 
terest of the country : that this opinion had 
led to a wish for a reform in the House of 
Commons : that this sentiment had not only 
prevailed with great numbers of the people, 
but that it had been publicly promoted and 
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recommended by individuals of the first con- 
sequence. He desired them to reflect, whe- 
thcr, if French principles were allowed to 
prevail in England, reform of Parliament 
must not be the necessary consequence ? and 
whether the extinguishment of the power of 
their party would not be the immediate re- 
sult of such a reform ? 

The leaders of the Whig party were at 
that time the Duke of Portland, Earl Fitz- 
william, and Earl Spencer. I believe that 
the Duke of Portland was tired of having 
been so long in opposition ; and that he was 
desirous of reaping those advantages which he 
could obtain by promoting the King's wishes. 
I believe that Earl Fitzwilliam and Earl 
Spencer were wholly free from any desire to 
obtain office or emoluments; but both of 
them had been educated from early life in that 
leading principle of the Whig party, that 
they were to acquire power by a confederacy 
of great families. I date the origin of that 
party which is now denominated the party 
of the great Whig families, from the fall of 
Sir Robert Walpole. Sir Robert Walpole 
had governed the country by uniting the in- 
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fluence of Government to the Whig party* 
I will not stop to inquire whether Sir Robert 
Walpole was a great minister ; but his pacific 
system was certainly beneficial to England, 
and secured the Brunswick family on the 
throne. On his fall, Sir Robert had dexter- 
ously contrived to destroy the power of his 
rival, Mr. Pulteney. The Earldom of Bath, 
conferred on that gentleman, extinguished his 
importance. The Administration then fell 
into the hands of men who had been the sup- 
porters of Sir Robert Walpole. They were 
at first called tlje Pelham Party. On the re- 
tirement of the Duke of Newcastle, and the 
advancement of the Marquis of Rockingham 
to office, they were called the Rockingham 
Party. On the death of the. Marquis of 
Rockingham, and the Coalition which took 
place at the end of the year 1782, they went 
by the name of the Coalitionists. They are 
now distinguished by the name of the Party 
of the great Whig Families. Their principle 
was to possess influence by confederacy. On 
the first formation of this party, this prin- 
ciple was not openly avowed; but on Mr. 
Burke's being placed in the service of the 
Marquis of Rockinghani, that gentleman 
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saw the great advantage which he should de*' 
rive to himself from propagating that prin- 
ciple of confederacy. The doctrine which 
he inculcated was, that there are certain great 
families whose ancestors placed the Bruns- 
wicks on the throne ; that from this circum- 
stance the descendants of those families have 
a right to be the Ministers, and to dictate the 
measures of Government. No language could 
be more acceptable to men of high rank, large 
fortunes, and moderate talents. I do not use 
this expression, moderate talents, from any 
sentiment of disrespect ; but the education of 
men of high rank and great wealth necessarily 
occasions them to ^tand in need of the assist* 
ance of those whose inferior rank and moderate 
fortunes have subjected them to a different 
education. Mr. Burke felt the influence which 
this language gave him over the Rockingham 
party ; but his influence over that party was 
not so transcendent while the Marquis of 
Rockingham lived, as it was after his death. 
The Marquis of Rockingham numbered 
among his friends Sir George Savile and the 
Duke of Richmond; these two gentlemen 
checked in a considerable degree the assuming" 
authority of Mr. Burke : perhaps there might 
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De others who concurred with them« Mo^t 
certainly Mn Burke had not the influence over 
the Marquis of Rockingham which he after- 
wards possessed over the Duke of Portland. 

Let me pause to consider for a moment 
whether the arguments thus used by Mr. 
Burke to the great Whig families were such 
as they ought to have attended to. The cir- 
cumstance which had most contributed to the 
French Revolution was the distinction be- 
tween Noblesse and Bourgeoisie. Thirty 
thousand noble families were supposed to 
comprehend one hundred and fifty thousand 
individuals; these claimed exemption from 
the most burdensome taxes, and exclusive 
advancement in the army, in the navy, in 
the church, and in the parliaments. Could a 
commonalty, now become opulent and intel- 
ligent, submit to this humiliating distinction? 
I appeal to every man who has dispassionately 
examined the French Revolution, whether 
this odious distinction of Noblesse and Bour- 
geoisie must not be set down as the first and 
principal cause of that great event ? In Eng- 
land no such distinction exists; our heredi- 
tary Nobles aire few, not exceeding in num- 
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ber two hundred and fifty : they possess nq 
exemptidn from the payment of any tax ; nor 
are they entitled toexclusive advancement in the 
army, the navy, the church, or the law : their 
children are of the order of the commonalty. 
In truth, British Peers are magistrates, here- 
ditary legislators, hereditary judges, and he- 
reditary advisers of the Crown : they have as 
little resemblance to French Noblesse as they 
have to the order of Mandarins in China. . 

Unfortunately the leaders of the great fa- 
nnilies could not be brought to see the fallacy 
of Mr. Burke's argument ; they were misled 
by the similitude of names; and they de- 
clared themselves advocates for embarking 
the country in war. Mr. Pitt acceded .to the 
proposal : he was ignorant not only of the 
causes of the French Revolution, but of the 
strength of France : he was so little acquaint- 
c;d with the resources of that country, and 
with the energies of which she was capable 
when her whole force was put in motion, that 
he had persuaded himself that France could 
not carry on the war for six months : he held 
this language to M. Bigot de St. Croix, who 
had. been Minister for Foreign AfBiirs in 
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France, on the loth of August 1792. M. 
dc St. Croix had emigrated to England be- 
tween the loth of August and the end of that 
year. When the resolution to declare war 
against France was about to be taken, Mr. 
Pitt discoursed on the subject with this gentle- 
man : he pointed out to M. de St. Croix» that 
it would be impossible for France to continue 
the war for more than six months, as she had 
no finances. M. de St. Croix replied to him, 
" Sir, if you knew the resources of France as 
well as I know them, you would know that 
she is capable of carrying on war for a great 
length of time.** When Mr. Pitt pressed 
him on the circumstance of her finances, M. 
de St. Croix answered, *• Sir, France is more 
powerful because she has not what you call 
finances ; those who are in possession of the 
government will put all property in requisi-* 
tion.". I had the account of this conversation 
from M. dc St. Croix himself; and he added, 
that from that hour Mr. Pitt's door was al- 
ways shut against him. Mr. Pitt expressed 
the same sentiments to another political friend 
of mine, and I have no doubt that he used 
this language to many others. But the matter 
docs not rest on private conversation. Mr. 
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Pirt employed Sir Francis D*Yvernois to 
publish a pamphlet, showing, that the state 
of the French finances would disable France 
from going on with the war for six months ; 
and so infatuated v/as Mr; Pitt with this 
opinion, that he suffered Sir Francis D*Yvcr- 
nois annually to repeat the same opinion for 
several years. 

There is another circumstance, which so 
strongly marks Mr. Pitt's want of sagacity 
as a Statesman, that I cannot help taking 
notice of it. Infltienced by the opinion of 
Mr. Biirke, the great Whig families had de- 
clared for war; but the opinion of Mr. 
Burke was clear and explicit : it was, that 
war should be undertaken for the purpose of 
re-establishing the ancien regime in France. 
I use this expression, ancien regime, because 
it Avas employed by the French royalists as a 
term of art, viz. that every thing should be 
replaced exactly as it had existed before the 
assembly of the Etats Gen6raux : to under- 
take a war for this object might be injudi- 
cious ; but the proposal was intelligible and 
definite: Mr. Pitt acceded to it; but en- 
grafted his own plan on Mr. Burke's, viz. 
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" indemnity fpr the past an4 $cciw>ty fpr th* 
future,^ Thi$ l^nguftge could not hp mi^ 
undor&tood; every <me saw t^t the meaning 
pf it was» that France should be dismepibcr^ 
ed ; that she should be deprived of certaiii 
provinces, and by d)9t m^n3 be rendered Igjj 
formidable to the rest of Europe, ;^/|r• Pitt 
did not perceive that Mr. Burke V plan and 
his own could not both be effected by the 
same ineasyres, Mr. Burke wished to re- 
establish France in a|I her formei: strength; 
and Mr. Pitt wished tq le-^establish t)^ 
Bourbons in France, niutilafed and dismeavr 
bered^ The Vf?ry first event of the war show- 
ed the two plans to be irreconqloabl^. 

In 1 7^3, V^kRcicnne? was t^kcR. Tfc^ 
arms of France were removed^ mA thf 
Austrian eagle erected in their stead. Wit^if 
forty-eight hours there was wrift^a ^nd^f 
this eagle, *^ Tpn cdgle sera un dm4on^* 4 
friend of mine remonstrated with the^ )^f 
Duke of Erunswicfe, that h^ mightji ti^ 
samf campaign, haye taken Landauj his a^?- 
swer was, *• Ought I, as the King: pf Yx}^ 
aia*s general, to bav§ employe^ his apnty;^ fip 
take Landatk for h»§xmk'* If^ th? ?!«% ojf 
the same year we topljf: possession of Toulon 
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and the FVeritfe fleet : wti jtecelvdl ihk posses- 
sion by a treaty, iiv whidh it Wias stipulKtol, 
thit every thbg should be preserved for the 
useof tfife French King. Mr. Burfce's pliafa 
rCquireld thit thi&i ttfeaty shoiild have been 
feithfaHy dbs^fved i but Mr. Pitt's wish, chat 
the pbweip of Wmticd should b« weakened, 
fifevailed, and^ thid? tcrtris 6f the treaty w«te 
violated. 

After these evettit*, the cte%ns of Mr. 
Rtt Wew maA?ftjSt't<^ftvery orifc; ahd^iaDwhd 
wished that France'" might remain cntirt 
withdrew their assistance. The King of 
Prtisj<!a"«vdurd'r^tfrtaif8ay, •♦It?i»wi#h.diffi- 
<^iy that I sUpfkwt «tfji*iself af pii*Sent against 
Au»ria; what flAtWt bfeeome of me if tftb 
Aus«^rif jic^er ie augmented P*'^ Ht^con- 
tkiised' to tic^Uft subsidies frotrt EH^^d; 
hm he BlefVei' aftdjf gaVi^ atiy^ assistance iti car- 
ry ifag<i>tt tHew^r. Tfee King of 8|>«ih, asi 
l»a*b«h; had fit> Wish t&Siee France tflstfetittt- 
bWttfc thie FWshch royififets cbul^'neVelf 
Wfe^ tt*fsefc^M¥'. Pkt'kdttign^ aftenlfed witfi 
m^a&Ji. fti a' mti, the VieW^;#itk which 
hfe dfriid^ oh thtf wtff 'relcftic<i(i' Eriglarid' tS 
<«^6ii%te ally; tia?; AUSfi^ii ; i«a,- tb iflAM8 

L * 
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that power to carry on her military opera- 
tions, England supplied subsidies to an 
amount never before recorded in history. 
The plans of Mr. Burke and Mr. Pitt were 
avowedly ^ different, that the military ope- 
rations were carried on by distinct Ministers. 
The expedition to the coast of France, in 
^795» w^*^ ^ ^^^^ ^^ S^^^ assistance to the 
insurgents in La Vendee, was linder the direc- 
tion of Mr. Windham, the Minister of Mr. 
Burke's friends. It was as badly planned 
and as badly executed as any- expedition ever 
undertaken by a War Minister. 

Let any man dispassionately review Mr. 
Pitt's conduct on these points, viz. his want 
of knowledge of the causes of the French 
Revolution ; his ignorance of the resources 
of France ; and his engaging in a war for 
two objects inconsistent with each other > and 
let him then say, whether he thinks Mr. Pitt 
was a great Statesman. I ought to mention 
that Mr. Fox refused to concur in opinion 
with Mr. Burke on this subject: his good 
sense led him to see the folly of engaging in 
a war for the purpose of compelling the 
French nation to submit to a form of goyem^ 
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mcDt which they abhorred; and he had the 
integrity to resist every allurement, both of 
emolument and power. He remained the 
decided opponent of the measures which 
were then adopted. I believe that Mr. Pitt 
soon regretted his having engaged in the un«- 
dertaking ; but he was committed, he could 
not go back. I think his friends must 
acknowledge that he showed no great talents 
as a War Minister. Prussia and Spain soon 
abandoned him. He relied on the armies of 
Austria ; and to give activity to those armies, 
he supplied Austria with British money, with 
a boundless profusion. I can discover no su- 
perior wisdom in the manner in which he 
raised this money. The sale of the land-tax, 
the income-tax, and that most calamitous 
measure the stoppage of the Bank, were ra- 
ther the measures of a daring projector than 
of a prudent financier. The sale of the land- 
tax was a plan adopted in imitation of the 
French government ; for it was the puttmg 
property in requisition. The income-tax 
was a violation of faith; for those who had 
red^med their land-tax had a right to pre- 
sume that a similar tax, under another name, 
was not to be immediately laid on their land : 

^ 3 
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it was also a violation of the faith fxkdgcd to 
file public creditors. The paper^mo^ejr^ 
consequent on the stoppage of the Bank, 
has produced calamities of wh^<fh we -do 
not yet see the end. Mr. Pitt floundered 
on, adopting variou? but unsuccessful pofo^ 
jects, until the commencement of the y?ear 
i8oi. He then resigned. Various reasons 
were mentioned for this resignation: the 
friends of Mr. Pitt gave out, that he had 
resigned because the King would not consent 
to that emancipation of the Catholics, which 
he had recommended ; but I do not Relieve 
that this was the real cause of th^ quarrel be- 
tween the King and Mr. Pitt: the sanie 
cause was assigned when the King dismii^d 
the Ministers distinguished by the name of 
the Talents, in 18075. «i4 it- is now well 
known, that the emancipation of the Catho- 
lics was not at that time the real ground for 
their dismission. I have reason to believe, ' 
t^at the displeasure which the King, in 
1 80 1, had conceived against Mr. Pitt^ aiosC: 
from other causes. The Austrian armies had 
been so repeatedly defeated by the French, 
that they were completely disheartened; their 
discouragement was so grrat, that they could 
no longer be brought to face French sol- 
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diers in the field. Mr^ Pkt protmbty stacwd 
this circumstance to the King, and pointed 
out to him, that if the war against France 
was to be carried on by continental armie$, 
the King of Prussia was the only sovereign 
who could supply the means; and he pro- 
posed to the King, that, to induce the King 
of Prussia to afford this assistance, His Ma- 
jesfty should cede to him sothe part of his 
German dominions. The King was indig- 
nant at the proposal; it not only induced 
him to dismiss Mr. Pitt, but it occasioned 
a return of that unfortunate malady with 
which His Majesty haid been visited in 1788. 

I do not pretend to say that I have any 
certain knowledge of the facts above stated ; 
but I have some reason to believe, that the 
quarrel between the King and Mr. Pitt had 
a reference to the King's German dominions. 
There is one circumstance which tends to 
confirm the above suspicion, and which is 
known to the whofe world. About the 
time that this quarrel broke oU* beifween the 
Ririg and Mr. Pitt, a body of Prussian 
troops entered the Duchy of Luneriburgh. 
They were not iif' sUdt a ihuinber as to give 
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reason to believe that they came there to cofi- 
quer ; the inference therefore is, that they 
came there to take possession under a treaty. 
On the dismission of Mr. Pitt, these Prus- 
sian troops were removed. 

During the eight years that the war had 
been thus carried on under the auspices of 
Mr. Pitt, it seemed as if the instigators of 
the war had considered that royalty and 
nobility would be extinguished if the ancient 
Government of France were not re-esta- 
blished. They carried on the \yar with a 
violence bordering on despair. Every prin- 
ciple of the law of nations was disregarded : 
every prudential consideration was thought of 
little importance. In Lord Grenville*s ce- 
lebrated letter to the British Minister at 
Genoa he used this expression : ** In a war 
like this no nation is to remain neutral." 
There were two violations of the law of na- 
tions productive of so much mischief to the 
interests of Great Britain, that I cannot re- 
frain from examining them more fully. The 
first was the claim that British ships of war 
might stop neutral ships on the high seas, 
and take out and impress for the King'$ 
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service any British sailors whcffii they fwmd 
on board. As the Americansr were at that 
time the only neutrals who could be said to 
carry on trade, the question peculiarly af-. 
fected them. Twill not discuss at large the 
great principle ^ of mare liberum et mare 
claumm ; but I take it, that by the general 
principles of the law of nations every sea is 
mare liberum^ and to be considered as inter 
communia. Every nation has a right to 
send its ships on this open sea. The ship is 
to be considered as part of that country to 
which it belongs ; and when it hoists its co« 
lours, it shows by what nation it is pro- 
tected. This is the common law of nations; 
and as there is no general assembly of civil- 
ized States capable of making statutes to 
bind the whole, there can be no change in. 
this common law, except by treaties between 
certain particular nations, which may after- 
wards have been adopted by other nations. 

I shall take no notice of, any treaties 
which may heretofore have been made be- 
tween the maritime states of Italy or the 
Hans towns. The first treaty of which I 
shall take notice is a treaty made between. 
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SwtAtti and Ehgland in 1654. Sweden wte 
at that time the sde manufacturer of arms 
in Europe. Oliver Cromwell, who then 
governed England, would not permit the 
Swedes to supply his enemies, the Dutch, 
with military stores ; and he had sufficient 
influence with the Swedish government to 
prevail oh them to stipulate that neutral ships 
should not carry military storetr to any na- 
tion with which he was at war. I will nor 
enter into the various regulations introduced 
into that treaty, to protect the owner of a 
ship so visited from injury or insult; but 
this treaty gave birth to what was called 
conir^ande de guerre. It was afterwards 
adopted irt a treaty conckided between Eng- 
land and H(dlanfd in r669, and was, I be- 
lievc,^ subsequerttly acceded to by all the 
civilised nations of Europe. The English 
Ministers set up the following claim : they 
said. We have a right to stop and enter a 
neutral ship to search for contrebande de 
guerre; when we are onboard that ship, if 
we find British sailors, we have a right to 
impress them. If we may reason on the 
law of nations according to the maxtkns of 
the common law of Englaiid, thb cktm 
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VMM fll-founded. 8j the law 0( Bngtafid, i 
landlord may enter on ttie premises leased to 
his tenant to distrain for rent $ hv/t the law 
says, that this rigiit of ent^ is a qualified 
power, granted for one single purpose ; and 
if the landlord who distrains avails himself 
of his entry for any other purpose, he is 
considered as having used this power of en- 
tering to distrain solely as a pretence for 
entering to enable him to commit another 
aet : he is therefore considered as a wrongs 
doer, or, according to the language of the 
common law of England, as a trespasser eib 
imiio. If I may be allowed to apply this 
principle of the law of England to the claim 
oi the British^ Government to impress British 
sailors found en board a neutral ship, I can- 
not hesitate to say that li)ie claim was i\U 
founded. Let me examine it in another 
po^ of view. The commander of the 
English ship of war who stopped the Amo* 
i^ican ship, and took out sailors, saying, 
that they were British subjects^ and as such 
he had a right to impress them, was both 
the claimant and t^e judge. From simila- 
rity of language and appearance, he wouM 
of necessity be frequently rnktakms but 



the sailors would be carried away, and relief 
most commonly precluded. Would Eng- 
lishmen ever have . submitted to the claim of 
such a right against themselves? And if 
Englishmen would not themselves have sub-^ 
mitted to the exercise of such a right, ought 
they to have claimed it against others ? 

There was another measure of Mr. Pitt's 
repugnant to the law of nationsi^ and, in the 
opinion of many very intelligent men, pro- 
ductive of great injury to this country. At 
the commencement of the French war in 
1-793 » France was nfiuch distressed for food, 
both at home and in her colonies* The 
English Government thought it advisable to 
endeavour to increase this distress, and with 
this view they stopped all neutral ships car- 
rying provisions to France or to her West 
India colonies. This measure was certainly 
a violation of the law of nations ; for a 
neutral has a general right of trade with either 
of two belligerents. To prevent the com- 
plaints of the neutral, the British Govern- 
ment paid the invoice price of the goods 
with an increase of ten per cent. But they 
were soon obliged to relinquish this measure 
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of seizing these provision ships; for the 
foreign merchant adopted the practice of 
charging in the invoice so high a price for 
his goods, that, with the addition of ten per 
cent, allowed him for his supposed profits, 
he found the seizure by the British Govern* 
ment the best market at which his goods 
could be disposed of. The provisions thus 
detained and paid for by our Government 
were, through the negligence of persons em- 
ployed to. sell, sometimes not disposed of 
until they were much diminished in value. 
At the time that this measure was $r«t adopt- 
ed by the British Government, I recollect 
that a moiicantile friend of mine, eminently 
intelligent, remarked to me, that Mr. Pitt 
would be fortunate if this disturbance of the 
provision trade of Europe and the West In^- 
dies did not ultimately prove injurious to 
ourselves. I will not pretend to say how 
far the measure contributed to that famine 
with which we were a short time^ after af-^ 
flicted. 

I will take notice only of one, great mea« 
suie more of Mr. Pitt*s AdnHiUBtratipni i 
QKari the stoppage of the Bank, aad the:Con;-, 
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sequent CBfablMimcnt of paper moneys, m 
Pebruftiy t797* The aufeprion of this meiu^ 
8ure afford^ relief from that eitibariassmetio 
which the rndiscfetion of Gownutiieiit had 
eerasioned. By multipfyitfg the cvrtiulamig 
medium, he raised the price of every thing. 
Every man felt the prosperity of a rising 
market. Taxes could be incpettsed in^ithout 
being; btifxiensome i for» -when the cirtulaiit^ 
medium was doubled, thougih ^e sum' dou 
manded tr|r the tSLX^pjthevtr rendained irami<^ 
naiff the same, yet the pressure w»r ta<. the 
exient of^ly of one half; All Mt pvosperii^ 
^eept th^se who Imfd on such fixedlinvoine^ 
as" could not be increased . Btti eveiy^ itat* 
of reflection foresaid tfie d«fficulty there 
would be to gel rid of this papdr^mMieyy 
that, wiiile persrev^ered in, thb rhm^m^ct 
the va^hie of aH pmpeyty wc^aM bernnsMtled-^ 
and that this' musn in the end prdducd^ gttMmi> 
confesion; Our Mihisterd are iKmr endesN 
vourlftg to- free us^ from paper-money ; iA) w 
doing they act wisely and honestly, butl|»iMtt 
immediate distress is the consequence of the 
ftieasu^e'whkk' diey are ^isiMfftfid]^ toadbpt; 
ixii, even if fh^shdnildl siicttedd in retiow^ 
ing M a metaMI« cwdtjlatfoH^^ifc^y will taew 



the mdon, oppisessod hy. that tmaatund ttjui^ 
^n wbich was tl)« fxogmy 9i i SsHUaw 
fM^)qr mooejr. 

Mr. Pitt returned to <^ce in 1 804. H» 
iajudiciauslj pirv»U«d <m the.Aiu^trtaii Gor- 
wmment to r<»)eiy. the-w«ry. fcM* their troofis 
were too much. dispuntfid by fcfea^fid: di^eaH 
to be fit ij!nmedi«tQl}r to tn«^ tlm vifl^oriopB 
armies of Fnknce. This wm. in vaio ux^ 
to the Bdtish MJxm^ti he p^j«iM«i; tb^ 
Austrians'faikd in their c0ii»itei 9S^ Mr* 
Pitt died, moat prob«bty t))e:^^iii» oC a^ 
Miction. 

I.dec;)yiQ6 «^iiig any: thing iittcthftr of; his 
administration. As I finqiiendjf fOpBeaasd 
my disapprobation of his measures while 1 
w»s ia ParliAsonftt, 1 maj^ podwpi. be, sup- 
powd. to think o£ hm with iU wi^li bucl 
Mn noiticonacipus thatc^cb-.tn opinifAwoiild 
be w«a fbumkd. £«4pt.oft t»ta. (koihmis 
Liwv« bad any.ppctvate inbeeonirsfr wilhrMc 
Pitt. Od) botb; those Qcca$i«>ns )ds «(i^ 
Wferc: cxptS9sb». q£ kingbesst; ao4:ui diie 
UQtt$» of CjommoBthe mttrfiitih«|i oMfefmi> 
(cctfidne when; others; wished toi initir».-n«. 
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I believe be began his political career with 
sentiments of strict integrity ; but, as he 
himself once said, ** Constituted as.* the 
House of Commons then was, no Minister 
could act honestly;** and the personal cha- 
racter of his Master increased the difficulty. 
1 have already expressed my opitiion of his 
conduct in 1784, when he protect^ the 
King and the people from the meditated de- 
signs of oligarchy ; and although the na- 
tion sufibred in some instances from his being 
unacquainted with the state of other coun- 
tries, yet that his administration, from De- 
cember 1783, when he accepted office, to 
the close of the year 1792, when he con- 
^nted to begin a war with France, w^ on 
the whole beneficial. 

A question is often asked, which was 
the abler speaker in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Pitt or Mr. Fox? Their situations 
were so different, that it is very difficult to 
answer this question. Mr. Pitt was sup- 
pcMtedby a well-disciplined majority, and 
his doquoice was calculated to make his 
Sicasures plausible; ' He was a very correct 
gramin^rian I but there waf$ one talent tii 
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which he surpassed eveiy speaker J ever 
heard. I mean the talent of buildiog a 
speech, and of introducing the arguments 
of his adversaries exactly in that place in 
which it best suited him to answer them. 
Mr. Fox never built a speech ; he relied on 
his ability to seize weak parts of his ad- 
versaries argument, and beat thon to 
pieces. He did this with extraordinary 
skill »id success* 

The style of a public speaker must n^ 
cessarily depend on the audience which he 
addresses, on the ends which he wishe9 to 
obtain; perhaps, in some degree, on his own 
personal situation. Considered in this point 
of view. Lord North was certainly a very 
good speaker. His pleasantry and goo4 
temper were well suited to turn aside the 
impetuous attacks of his adversaries. To 
form a true opinion of Mr. Burke's merit 
as a speaker, he also must be viewed in 
the same manner. His importance de- 
pended on his standing high in the opinion 
of that party which had placed him in the 
House : for this reason, he always intro- 
duced such passages as captivated adi^i-* 

M 
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ration; and though his speeches were 
often injudicious, and rarely had the effect 
of bringing others to think^ and- to act 
withMflft, except they were previowssly so 
disposed by being «l the same f^Hy, yet 
he nevetms^e a speech in-'Vhieh'thepe 
wefie iiot thos€ brilliant pafesagfiis wMch 
*he Roman aothoi* call Fttrpurei Panrd. 
When he brought forward the Impeaclt- 
ment against Mr. Hastings^ hekud «i the 
table of the House of Commons twenly- 
two Charges/ I wsi» tmder tife necessity 
of examining tho«e Chi^ges With atten*-^^ 
tion. I think tJicy were a masteF-piece' 
iiV that style of compositiob tohit^ Mr. 
Ihirke thought himself authori^d to use.! 
They were a happy mixture of asget^tn, 
of evidience, of inference, and<rfkivective,: 
so dexteitously Mended, that it wasdX" 
t^emely difficult to mrntvel them^; But 
admirably suited to infiu^ice the OipftiMP^ns^ 
of those who read negl^ntly, 

Demosthenes is c<»isidefed as tbe«bkst! 
speaker of antiquity. He addressed his 
iSpeeches to an audience hi^iy mtelli^Hf , 
and^ actuated' by an opinioiy that the pe0^ 
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pie of Athens were entitled to hold th« 
iirst pla£e among the Greek Republics!. 
l;he s^Lme arguments, addressed to a Bri- 
tish^ House of Cominons, troiild have 
app^ired ridkiilaus and contemptible^ 

Mr. Pitt died early in the year 1806. 
An Administration was inmiediately form- 
edy composed of th^ three parties; the 
Grenvilles^ the great Whig families, Lord 
Sidmouth and his friends ; Mr. Fox was 
Secretary of State for Fordgn Affairs. 
The immediate friends of Mr. Pitt, viz. 
Mr. Percival, Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Can*' 
mjQig» Lord lildon, and others, took their 
stations in Opposition. An indiscreet 
frigid of the new Administration incauti-'. 
onalysiid^ that they comprised all the ta- 
lents of 'the country. Prom this accident, 
they gM the nick-name of*' The TalenW' 
I decline to review the measttres of this 
Admini^tmtion ; for I cannot say that I 
see many to be applauded, and I see seve- 
ral whieh I mnst condemn. There is, how- 
ever, one measure which I must take 
notice of, because it has already produced 
mueh Hijury to my country. Its injurioim 
' M 2 



€<msequence$ are still existing^ and per--* 
haps may never be removed. The mea« 
sure I allude to, was the declaration of 
War against the King of Prussia. This 
Monarch had taken possession of Han-^ 
over. His Majesty, King George III- 
felt the strongest indignation at this cir-- 
cumstance; and to gratify his Majesty's 
resentment, Mr. Fox consented to de- 
clare War against the King of Prussia. In 
adopting this conduct, Mr. Fox forgot 
his duties as Minister of the King of Great 
Britain; for it was not for the interest 
of Great Britain, to weaken the force 
of Prussia, nor had she any just ground for 
War against that Monarch. Buonaparte 
. had destroyed the power of Austria, and 
compelled Russia to retire from the con*- 
test. Having subdued Austria, and the 
Southern part of Germany, it W3S not 
probable that he would leave Prussia 
Sovereign of the Northern part; and 
the King of Prussia had given Buonaparte 
ample grounds for complaint. It was not 
only visible -that it was the interest ol 
Buonaparte to attack Prussia, but his in- 
tientionsto do it could scarcely be^d to 
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be concealed; for the leport of isn^h iit- 
tention was preval^it through every part 
of France. While the Continent was in 
this situation^ could it be for the interest 
of Great Britain to diminish the strength 
of Prussia? 

But after the War against Prussia had 
been declared, Mr. Fox adopted another 
measure which has produced most inju-* 
rious consequences to Great Britain. I 
allude to his putting the four great rivers of 
the King of Prussia's dominions, the Trave, 
the Elbe, the Weser, and the Ems, in a 
state of blockade. Mr. Fox announced 
this blockade in a letter to Mr. Monroe, 
the American Minister in London, in 
April 1806. In this letter Mr. Fox signi- 
fied to the American Minister, that his 
Majesty having thought proper to put the 
ifour above mentioned rivers in a state of 
blockade, American ships would not be 
allowed to enter them. In the course of the 
ensuing summer. Lord Howick, now Earl 
Grey, who had succeeded Mr, Fox in the 
management of foreign ai&irs, extended 
the blockade along the Northern Coast of 



France ; and subsequently it was extc^ed 
along the Western Coast, and the Medi* 
terranean. I shall consider this meei^ure 
in three points of view: First, hdwfar 
it was consistent with the law of nations ; 
Secondly, how far it was consistent with 
our immediate interests ; Thirdly, I shall 
take notice of the injurious consequences 
which have since followed from it. As to 
the first point, it appears to me to have 
been a direct violation of the law of 
ieiations. That law allows to every Neuti*al 
the right of trading with either of two 
Belligerents. This right may be restrained 
by treaty. The firit Treaty tlmt seems to 
have restrained this right, is the Treaty of 
Commerce between England aad Holland 
in 1668; which Treaty was subsequently 
adopted by France and the oihear princi- 
pal European nations^ ih the Treaties of 
Nim6guen, Byswick, and Utrecht. All 
Treaties are negotiated in French. The 
lexpression in this . Treaty is, that the 
Neutral shall not trade avec une place 
essiegicy bhqv4e ou investie. I believe the 
fford plac^ is nev^r used in the Frei^cb 
language to signify a country. It is gene- 



IftUy em^^^yed ta> deiote^owfi or Ibtt^ss. 
But if I am mistakdm mtfaisopiafoti/ 1 
thiiili. J cannot be mistaken in my fjeit 
observation, viz. th2it assiegie and ifwes^ie, 
the first' ^and third of the participles applied 
to tb^ substantive piace^ are only applicable 
^ a town or fortress; and the inter- 
mediate participle bhpdty must be eonsi« 
dered m ai»il6gous to the othei* tfto. I 
:apprebQad that the meaning of the Arti- 
cle thus introduced into the Treaty of 
1668, was this: viz. That the Neutral 
.should abstain from trading with a town^ 
.which either of two Belligerents waseti- 
d^voiiring to capture t — and it was rea- 
sonably tj^at the Neutral should be thus 
restrained; for» by continuing to ttade with 
.such a town, Ibb might prolong the Si^. 
J know it may be said^ that by this 
.cc^truction^ there can be no blockade df 
<a 3ea*-port> except it is blockaded by land 
^as well as by sea. My ansfwer is, that if 
blockade by land, as well as hf liea^ is n^ 
cessary to the Capture, the town which is 
jppt blpckltded by knd, as trell as( by sea, 
as n^t a town vrhtm tll6 Art:ifcle df tlie 
treaty «f 166». 
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Buonaparte followed the example which 
we had set him. By his Berlin Decree, 
he put restraints on the Commerce of one 
Nation with another. This produced new 
restraints from the British Grovemment. 
These were followed by Buonaparte's De- 
crees from Milan : and thus both Nations 
concurred in restraining Commercial in-- 
tercourse. Was this for the interest of 
Great Britain) This was the second point 
which I wished to consider. 

I can easily perceive that this restric- 
tion of the Commerce of the World, as- 
sisted the views of Buonaparte. His 
strength did not arise fr^m Commerce^ 
but from the Armies which he could 
maintain; and he maintained those Ar^ 
mies by the pillage of the Continent^ By 
cramping Commerce, he diminished t}»& 
resources of Great Britain. But what in- 
terest could Great Britain have, in thus 
restraining Commerce) She deprived 
hen^lf of the immediate advantage of 
sending out her manu&ctures by Neutral 
ships. The prejudice she subsequently 
suffered by this measure, was still greats; 
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for it produced a War with the United 
States of America. The Americans said, 
*^ France and England concur in acts of 
injustice against us : we cannot make war 
with both : whichever of the two Nations 
first relinquishes its acts of injustice, we 
will make War upon the other, if it does 
not adopt a similar conduct within four 
months/' Buonaparte immediately re- 
voked his Decrees,as far as they regarded 
the Americans. We refused to revoke our 
Orders of Council : and War was the con- 
sequence. The Earl of Liverpool had 
the good sense to terminate this war. 

But mark the consequences which have 
followed from this unfortunate restraint 
on the Commerce of Nations. Germany, 
» accustomed to be supplied with our ma- 
nufactures, was obliged to set up manu- 
&ctures within itself; and on the return 
of Peace, has been obliged, in a great de- 
gree, to reject the use of our manufac- 
tures, because the sale of them interfered 
with the prosperity of her own. 

Mr. Canning and Lord Castlereagh, 
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who succeeded Earl Qrey in the Fore^n 
Office^ both spproved aiid persc^vaned in 
Ihis doctrine of blockade ; and it has been 
contended that Buonaparte first begaii the 
restrictions ; but this has been deivied by 
the Dutch Commissioners. Mr. Fox's 
letter was in Aprils 1806. Can any in- 
strument of an earlier date be produced, 
issued by Buonaparte f Before the com* 
mencement of these restrictions. Great 
Britain possessed, almost exclusively^ the 
manufilcture of cotton. The distress^ in 
liahcashire land Glasgow^ too evidently 
shows how much we have suffered by the 
establishment of the Cotton Manufacture 
in other parts of Europe. 

I am aware how much I shall offend the 
friends of Mr. Fox by making these re-^ 
marks on this measure of blockade i but 
truth requires it. I cannot caisure his 
conduct without feeling regret; for he 
had qualities which conciliated both affec^ 
tion and esteem. Perhaps few men l^ve 
ever owed more to nature^ and les? to 
education; for,^ from early life, he had 
nfever beeft accustomed to habits of re- 
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straint. He owed to nature grei.t {>4rts, 

and an affectionate heart. Aim le 4^dere 

eorum obsequi siudm^ was preyalent with 

him, even to a weakness ; but having never 

accustomed himself to habits of restraint, 

he loved the deep stake, and the rash 

game. This ruined his fortune in private 

life, and was equally injurious to him in 

his political career. He was. three times 

the efficient Minister of this Country. 

During the first period that he was in this 

situation, v\z. in 1792, he brought fpr- 

ward no great public measure ; although, 

as the House of Commons had declared 

its wish to put an end to the American 

War, a termination of that Contest wn^ 

the measure which he obviously ought to 

have brought forward, yet he does not 

appear to have taken any step with that 

view. He was probably rendered inactive 

by the dissensions in the Cabinet, hy the 

contentions between the political parties, 

and the dis^unioii among his own fnonds. 

In this year, he remained Minister only 

three Qibnths. 

Aftdr the death of Lord Rockingham, 
he came to an open breach with the Earl 
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of Shelbufne and the Duke of Ricfan 
fflond ; and resigned his situation in the 
Cabinet^ in compliance ¥rith the wishes of 
Mr. Burke. 

His coalition with Lord Norths at the 
end of the year 1782^ was a rash and ill- 
advised measure. I have heard Mr. Fox 
use this argument in his justification : — 
^] Our Party is formed on the principle 
of Confederacy ; ought we not, then, to 
confederate with him who can give us the 
greatest strength I And who can give us 
greater strength than Lord North ?" But 
Mr. Fox did not take into his calculation 
the importance of character. The Na- 
tion could not bear an Alliance between 
the Minister who had so injuriously car- 
ried on the War, and the man by whose 
exertions that Minister had been compel- 
led to relinquish the Contest. 

In 1783, he was Minister for nine 
months ; during which time, he was whol- 
ly under the guidance of Mr. Burke. The 
India Bilh was the great measure of his 
administration during this period. '* In 
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1786, he yielded to the wishes of Mr. 
Burke, and prevailed on the Opposition 
to support that gentleman ~ in the Ini-* 
peachment of Mr. Hastings. His ac«- 
quiescence in the wishes of Mr. Burke on 
this occasion, can be attributed only to 
the influence which Mr. Burke had over 
him, and to his indulgence to those with 
whom he acted: for he must have had 
the good sense to have seen the advantage 
which this measure gave to his rival 
Mr. Pitt. Mr. Burke's importance de« 
pended on his not being disgraced by this 
Impeachment: Mr. Pitt could at any 
time inflict that disgrace on him ; and aft 
Mr. Burke's influence over Mr. Fox guided 
the Opposition, that Party was, from the 
moment that Mr. Pitt acquiesced in the 
Impeachment, under the controul of Mr. 
Pitt 

This Impeachment necessarily led to 
connexion between Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Burke; and as the good sense and up* 
right heart of Mr. Fox could not be pre- 
vailed on to approve of a War with 
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France, Mr^ Burke openly Jieparatid him> 
ielf from him. 

He died in Septembdr, 1806. He had 
received from Nature great parts. He 
had^notacquiredmtich political knowledge. 
By pati^t reading and reflection, that t^ 
Iitica.1 knowledge which he pos«es8ed» wai 
principally derived from the business of 
tlM» H<Mi8e of Conunons. Perhaps it may 
be said of him, as (^ his progenitor, 
Cfaaries the Second, ** that Indolen&e WIA 
hit Siiltana-Queen/'-^In cOAtemplating 
hisxharacter, we can st&rcely avoid recol-^ 
lecting that expression whidh the Roman 
historian applies to the Effipelror QftllAl 
•—** Capax mperii tttn imperaeiet." 
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CHAl^TER VI. 

On the Causes which contribtUed to the 
Extinguishment of Feudal Burthens in 
England. 

I HAVE stated Feudal Burthens^ or ai 
they are called by the FrentDii^ Le$ Droits 
Seigneureaux, as one of the principal caused 
which led tiie people of France to wish for 
a Revolution. A question urill naturaUy 
occuPi how happens it that aq such aveiH 
sion has existed in Exj^aiiid ) The answer 
is obvious. Because no oppressive Feudal 
BuFthesis exist in England. The i>a3aiidrits 
hy topf^hdidets oA aUenrntioD, or descent, 
are perhaps politically inoonvenknt^ Ise^ 
cause they may prevent the improvement 
of land ; but this tenurfe affects at pre^nt 
so very small a part of our land^ that m 
some places it is scarcely known, while the 
Feudal payments in France, were spread 
thrciugh the whole country. ' 
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As France and England were bothr ori- 
ginally Feudal Governments, how has it 
happened, that these Feudal payments 
have remained so universally in France, 
while they have been nearly abolished in 
England ? It is difficult to answer this 
question ; but I will mention two circum- 
stances which seem to me to have contri- 
buted to their abolition in England. The 
first was the statute of Quia Emptores, the 
18th of Edward I. This statute pre- 
vented sub-infeudation. Before this sta- 
tute, a tenant by knight's-service could 
alien his land, to be held of himself by 
knight's-service. But after this statute, 
the alienee was to hold of that lord of whom 
the alienor had held. 

The other circumstance was the usi^ 
which gradually prevailed in England of 
feoihnent to uses. 

Fraud, fear, and convenience, the great 
springs of human action, introduced this 
practice. 

The man who was conscious that he held 
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his knd by a bad tit le^ enfeoffed a friend 
of his land to the use of himself, that when 
the rightful owtia: of the land brought airi 
action against him, he might plead non 
temty that he was not the owner of the land; 
and by this plea defeat the demandant's 
action. 

Bbt fear wa» a more universal motive. 
This conveyance to a friend, to protect 
kmds from forfeiture for Treason, must 
have operated fkr more frequently ; per- 
haps the practice became almost universal 
during the long period of dispute between 
the two Houses of York and X<ancaster. 
No man could be certain of the success of 
that party which he joined- He therefore 
enfeoffed a frigid to uses, that in case of 
his being unfortunate^ his &jtnily might be 
protected from forfeiture. 

There was a third motive to induce men 
to adopt this pm^tice of feofiment to uses. 
By the common law, a freehold interest in 
land could not be devised by will ; but if a 
manhad^ in his lifertime^ limited his land 
to UM§5 this use could be de?i«ed by his will; 

N 
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From these motives, almost all the latids 
in England had become vested m Fecffees 
to Uses ; and as by this practice, the Lords 
bad lost the Feudal profits they were en- 
titled to from their lands, either those 
i?eudal payments were forgotten, or were 
released, or fell into disuse. 

Henry VIII. by the statute which he 
procured to be passed towards the close of 
his reign, preserved these Feudal payments 
to the. Crown, by re-uniting the seisin, or 
kgal estate, to the use. On the restoration 
of Charles II. the King consented to abolish 
Feudal services, and to receive a compen- 
sation in lieu of them. But in the statute, 
which provides this compensation to the 
Crown, no compensation is provided for 
any subject of whom lands were held by 
knight Vservice. The inference is, that 
at the Restoration, there were no lands in 
England held by knight's-service of. a sub- 
ject. Yet most certainly, in all Feudal 
Governments, tenure, of the alienor, and 
attendant services, were consequent on 
every alienation, except there was either 
an express or in^plied provision to the con- 
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trary. This rule was so fully estafolteh^d 
by the common law. of EnglandV that be* 
ibrte the statute oiQmaEmptores, if B. had 
held lands of A. by knight'srservice, and 
had aliened those lands to C. and.his hieir»> 
without expressing the services by which 
C. should hold, the law said that C. should 
hold the lands of B. by knight'sHservice, 
and the same payments as B. paid to A, 

Perhaps the great proportion of the lands 
in England, which had been conveyed in 
mortmain, contributed to the abolition of 
Feudal services; for when land was con- 
veyed in mortmain, the -Feudal services 
were suspended ; or, to speak more accu- 
rately, no Feudal services were receivable. 
And when that land, by confiscation of 
Convent property, in the time of Henry 
VIII. had passed into the hands of a lay- 
man, from whom the Feudal service might 
have been demanded, either the Feudal 
services were forgotten, or the demand neg- 
lected to be made. But from whatever 
circumstance it happened, I believe, that 
at the restoration of Charles II. there were 
no lands in England held of a subject by 
N 2 



tion^ this change has been denominated a 
R^olution. Perhaps, according to my 
definition, it might more properly have 
been called a Reform ; for the two other 
existing parts of the Constitution, viz. the 
House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons, were left unaltered. 

In 1789, that Government which had 
existed in France during the reigns of 
Louis XIV. and Louis XV. was swept 
away. A new Constitution was established^ 
and when Louis XVI. accepted Royalty 
under this new Constitution, the same 
dynasty, but under a new title, was placed 
on the throne. I consider this proceeding 
in 1789> to have been, in the fullest sense 
of»theword, a Revolution, 

In 1800, : the Irish Government was 
^^oUshed, and the inhabitants of Ireland 
subjected to a new Constitution. Thip 
measure also I consider as a Revolution. 

r !l have always dreaded Revolution, Tiie 

.erim consequent. on it, is sometiines >bene- 

ficial ; I? believe it will ultimately be^buftd 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Rtforin of ParRammL 

I "WtLLnmr consider that most impov^ 
ant question, the Reform of Parliani;e^t« 
A decision on this qnestion must, ere long, 
take place. The general attention of 4;he 
iiati(Mi has beea called to it. The people 
«iust be subdued, or the subject must >be 
Ailly examined, and some Refokm eoi^ 
tinted to^ Let me first ^tate 4he sense m 
'*rl«ch 1 Hsetfie words Rtf&rm ^and JiAro^ 
liution. 

I coraider Reform to be a correctioh^of 
abuses without destroying the existmg 
Constitution. I consider Revolution to 
%e a coirrection of abuses, accompanied 
>with tbe destruction of the e!M:isting CtMK- 
^tikition. 

In £ngland, in 1688, the nation removed 
^iik existii^ dynasty, and established a 
^tw one. As the dynasty is consideired as 
/1i}f6 most preeminent part of the Coortittt- 
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pie, tkeComnlons afe the accusers, and the 
Pters tfie Judges; but if the Members pf 
tiid Hduae <^ Commons, who prefer the 
ikxusation, are iMM&inated by the Peers, 
and ther6 is any truth in that maxim of 
the common law, Quifaeit per aliumi facit 
per $€y those who are the Judges are at the 
same time the Accusers. Will any man say 
tiiat this oi^ht to bef By the principles 
of pvr Constitution, the Commons are to 
vole the ta^es, and tihe. Peera have only a 
right to prevent the proposed tax from 
being imposed, by refusing their consent. 
This regulation was introduced to protect 
the Conuttons from being taxed beyond 
what they could bear. But what becomes 
of thisr protection, if the Peers are allowed 
to name the Members of the House of 
Commons') Immoderate taxation is the 
real cause <tf our present distress; ^mdmen 
cull for » Beform of the House of Comr 
fii<Mis, because they feel that the power of 
iMm% has been abuMd, 

Kiiigs fint sunmronedto Parliament R«w 
fMWSCtojIfttivfes from b^ies of the ComnMk 
QaHy, Itett they aught be protected against 
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tiieir gretit vMsais. The igreat Vsyuib 
tUB^ ^d eiufeavotired to deprive the KMg 
of this defence, hy compelling these aggro* 
gate bodies of the Commonalty to depute 
to Fsrliament those men whom the sefveral 
Bsers might select. This attempt of ihe 
Peers se^ns to have been made at a very 
early period after Representatives of the 
Commons mi^dre £rst summoned to Parlia^ 
m^it ; for in the first Parliament of £d» 
wtafd I. he ^acted ^provisidfis to restnia 
this condud; in the Peets. The expressions 
in the act are these : '^ Forasmuch as 
Elections ot^ht to be free, the King fbrbids, 
on ^^ain of severe forfeiture, that any grbift 
man or otfaa: should, by force of arms, !0r 
bp^ menaces, or by any subtle contrivantib, 
disturb the i&eed6m of Election .'^ 

TheiCommons of En^andnow stlmd^ia 
iibed of this protection against the Pe6ra, 
which was heretofore wanted by our KingDt. 
I know it will be said, that the Peer^ wto 
aominates Members of the Mouse c^ C6m« 
ilMos, and afterwards sells their votes to 
the Minister, ipays his pruportidnfaf' thole 
turn wlitch are imposed. Thisimay be 
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tf«le ;i»ut the g&inojf his immediate object 
^uces him to forget the more di&tai^ 
evil. 

' ' v.- - - 
' I decline giving instances in the present^ 
reign, of the abusive exercise of power thus 
acquired ; but I will name one instance in 
the reign of George II. ; and it is so gene- 
rally known, that I am confident no man 
will dispute the correctness of the anecdote. 
T'be post of Captain of the Band of Parb? 
sioners was vacant ; the King wished to 
give it to a gentleman whom he desired to 
have about his person. The Minister, Mr* 
Pelham, proposed to give it to another 
gentleman ; but after some struggle, the 
Minister yielded, and the post was destined 
for the King's friend. At this momekifc, 
before the place was actually given away, 
Lord Falmouth signified to the Minister, 
that he wished to have this employnie»t. 
Mr. Pelham remonstrated with him that 
fche place was d6i»tined for a personal friend 
eftii'e. King : the only ansWerVhich Lord 
Bdlmduth made, was: "Sir, we 'aremoe/' 
This • wias rthe only answer wbiclt^ the Mi- 
itister could dbtafe from him ; anri-beoaasjo 
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Lord Falmouth named nitoe Members q£ 
the House of Commons^ the King and the 
Minister were both obliged to submits 
liord Falmouth certainly paid his share of 
the taxes, which these nine Members 
assisted the Minister to impose. But this 
consideration was out-weighed by the im- 
mediate object which he obtained. 

The people of England have been gra- 
dually led, to demand a Reform in the 
House of Commons. I believe the late 
EatI of Chatham was among the first who 
suggested the necessity . He saw that the 
number of Members nominated by Pro^ 
prietors and Patrons of Boroughs was so 
large, that the people were not protected 
against immoderate taxation. ' ' 

Towards the close of the American war; 
the people were led to observe that they 
had been engaged in that War, and sub- 
jected to heavy taxes, for the purpose <Jf 
enforcing a claim of the House of Com- 
mtins^to tax their f«ll()w-subjects in Aine- 
rica.' How far the Housfe of GommoAs 
wasffientitled to this right,' was at least 
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4iH]^t£Dd; fcr the usage had always been 
finr the Colonies to tax ttierai»elv^ in -fSiCfr 
cnm Provincktl Assemblies ; and on ques- 
tions of Constitutional Rights/ nsage has 
alva^ been appealed to. The people ctf 
fingkmd found themselves disappointed in 
that hope which had been held out to 
them, that by procuring Revenue from 
America, taxation on the inhabitants of 
Great Britain would be diminished. T'hey 
eaiperienced the very reverse of this hope 
which had been so held out to them* 
Sliey found their own burthens immo- 
derately increased, and if the contest were 
persevered in, they saw no bounds to 
tuxm. While tJie Country was in thi$ 
sittia4ion, several eminent men pointed out 
to the people, that immoderate taxation 
was the consequence of the existing state 
t3rf the House of Commons ; that a Reform 
of that House was necessary ; that iht 
fieople ought to be more efficiently *te* 
)»reseiited in it. 

The Dttke of Richmond was ainot^ 
thoae who siaood foremost in reeomm^- 
ingA Refiann «f JParlitsn^nt. The •remedy 
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which hesug9est«d^ wat Electicm by UmI^ 

yersal Suffrage. 

If I am correct in what I have stated 
respecting the maoner in which aggregate 
bodies of the Comii»>nalty acquired the 
right of sending Represeirtatives to Parlia- 
meut*~the Duke of Richmond's plan wovki 
not have been a Reform, but a RerolutioR 

I will acknowledge that I have ahray« 
he^rdwith regret, tbe^ suggestion of this 
pko* It never co^ld be a perman^t 
Constitution. It might possibly be an 
intermediate state, through which, after 
much suffering, we might ultimately pasp^to 
a good Constitution. 

I have said, tha|t the nominaticm to 
loine seats in Parliament, has been usurped 
by Peers; I will explain what I m«ui 
by tbis assertion. In Burgage-tenemetit 
Boroughs, the right of electing Represett* 
taiives to Parliament has be^ti granted to 
aiveify owner of a freehold interest, in a 
teoepient within the Borough ; atid it hai 
been decided, that the scite of an ancieHt 
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Burgage entitles the owner to a vote. A 
Peer purchases a majority of the Burgages 
or ancient scites. The night before the 
election, he sends down his dependants. 
The noble Lord's steward then delivers a 
Conveyance of a Burgage to each person ; 
the next morning they are carried up to 
ir6te, and as soon as the return is made, 
the several Votera give back their Convey- 
ances to the steward, and they are heard 
of no more* The members thus returned, 
have not been elected by proprietors of a 
freehold in the Burgages; for the Gon- 
lif^yances transferred no interest to the 
9crrjeral persons to whom th^ were mode. 
Suppose the noble Lord had made these 
Conveyances to prevent these Burgage- 
tenements from being taken in execution 
. by his creditors ; will any man say that 
these Conveyances would have been valid 
against the creditors ? I believe there i^ 
no. doubt as to the answer which must be 
given. The Conveyances were fictitious 
and colourable : and as against the creditors 
they were void ; for they conveyed no pro^ 
perty . But can they: be void as - agaiikst 
creditors, and valid as against the Kingt 
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for the King haa a right to have tviro M«iilr 
bars returiied to Parliament, elected by a 
majority of the owners of freehold interec^a 
in the several Burgages within the Bo- 
rough. But if the two. members returned 
are not elected by owners of fretehold ior- 
terests, they will sit in Parliainent only, by 
the nomination of the noble Peer: Ai/n^e^, 

I believe there are about sixty Mei&r 
bers of the House of Commons, who thus 
sit in Parliament by the nomination of pro- 
prietors of Burgage^tenement ^oroughis;. 
Ajmore considerable nutuber ^it there, by 
the nomination of Patrons of Boroughs! 
In t^ese .Boroughs the Right of Elec* 
tion is various. Sometimes in close Cor- 
porations ; sometimes in Freemen ;. some* 
times in the payers of Scot and Lot; 
sometimes in Pot-boilers,, with. other vari- 
ous qualifications, fhe Patroa^s merit 
with the Minister is, that he can supply 
hipi with the nomination to these seats. 

. . It. will be asked, what mischief arises 
from, all this ? The ai^wer is : obvious^ 
iTht Minister having thus obtained a com- 
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Commoiig, the pec^le are deprived of thttt 
protection against immoderate taxation, 
wl»ch the principles c^ our Constitution 
bad secured to them. Should it be asked^ 
did the House of Commons ever, in feet, 
protect the people against immoderate 
taxes t I answer. Yes. Prom the access 
sionofthe Tudors, to the commencement 
of the 'great rebellioB» in the reign of 
Charles I. the people were protected from 
umiodeFate taxation by t)^ House of 
Commons. Take, for example, the reiga 
of Henry VIII. in disposition the most 
tyrannical of all our monarchs. Though 
tbey yielded to every other of his wishes, 
tfa^ would not grant him the people's 
money. In vain did he urge them to these 
grants; he told them repeatedly tliat 
th^ cheated him ; and in this he told 
them the trutb; for, by Fwffments to Um^ 
^ profits which he was entitled to froa 
estates held of him in capiu^ were withheld 
from him. It was not until the 27th year 
of his r^gn, that he could prevail on them 
to pass the Statute of Uses, by whichthe 
frauds which had been practised on him 
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iiiany years ui^hg the House of Commons 
to pass this statute. I know * it may be 
said, that the House of Commons con- 
sented to let him confiscate the property of 
the convents; but that property was not 
under their protection. They permitted 
Queen Mary to^ re-establish the Ronuurt 
Catholic religion; but when she asked 
^emto consent that the confiscated pro* 
perty of the convents dhoi}Id be restored, 
they refiised it ; for that property was 
then become the property of laymen, and^ 
was under their protection. 

At the commencement of the great 
rebiellion in the time of Charles I, perhaps 
tiiere was hardly any i»tion in Europe in 
which taxes were more moderate than in 
England. On one occasion during that 
reign, an unusual number of subsidies was 
denlanded in a message from the Crown* 
The House was startled at the novelty; 
but a Member reconciled them to the pro* 
posal by shewing them how very snudl a 
sum he/ who was reputed a very rich maB» 
j^ould pay. Mr. Hampden had aa «fh 
o 



tftte of MftJiQO » yeftf ; tfae »luf>-mQa^ 
demnkil irosi bias was only tiRc^ty 8]«U>> 
Hags: he rosisted it ; .sot en arooow^ o| 
the amooot, but <m aoeitHmt of the iiywr* 
tiee of tbe demand. 

lii tbe time of Cbarks I. Mem.bers.'wesre 
aenk to the Heraae; of Commons Uom thoqo 
C«naities» Cities, and Boson^, whidi 
send them: m)V; Chestei axid Ducfaam^ I 
b^sve^ did not send Members titt the ceig» 
«l Chailesill. The alteration, ]u>wekYeg» 
aa to thephicea whkb hav^ a. ri^ to s^id 
Members to Paffliamesot, has been vei^ 
little. But the Minister had not then dis- 
coirered the means of mflu^neuig fikctiflns. 
I faaive attributed iaunod^ute taxatioa ta 
the manuor in wycb Membei» axe j^/stwoh 
cdtQ Idle Houfier(^ Commcuns. It Rant 
the Members c^liNnied who are alone to be 
corrupted, but every man who> contribiotes 
to the £led:ifm Hf the Al^mbears ia to he 
taflimioed i and the poeseoit ^«liem ten4ttm 
It neeessaiy' tint the Cr<Mm sjbouM h«^« 
(p&aA pa*ioaage> Men call for retrenfihr 
meat Jo the eacpeiditwe; but i£ ^treq^ 
amnt wcve cacried to^ a, beneficial Mtei)t« 
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of ttf Olfcgamhy, tike tiatoit ^pr^m^ of ^1 

I fatve tkus i»t4Uid the mischief. WiMlfc 
it tfad remedy f My ansttrer K & tl&tOe 
cf CommmB inte»»t«d to keep ^jWii 
taiD». And to secmte that th6 Houde of 
■Commonft should be interested to kde^ 
dowii tslte!}, Uie Members idiould not o^y 
be men of property themselves, but fthoald 
be elected by men who have that degree 
<rf property which may mAke themsoli- 
«itott9 to keep isatxes moderate. IletretH^ 
ment must be preceded by Reform. 

While Members a» returned to Paifli«<^ 
nuttit by those Citie» and Boroughs whidh 
vopr send the&n, is it piacticabld to seciiM 
tiyri^ they ^lall beeledt«d by men 6f pr<i^ 
pef^f I thiAk it is. f^o¥ iaAttate, tA 3ta! 
Boi^^d^enemetit Boybiiighi^ tet a^ 
Elector swear, not OiAy that hi^ id pM^ptie^ 
tor of the Burgage-tenemcait fer wl|ich he 
€Jli(iBa»to(vOte,aiid haft been itf Ibr lirtwelre- 
ifldfith pre<^i^ ^« ete^fioii> but let hitfi 
mb mekty «}HCtrhe tew a hMidM ^ftafiedf * 
o£. 
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looden^e vjalue, sny £SO ^ ye«tr, in that 
county in which the Borough is situate; 
and if the Electors are found to he belo^ 
a certain numher, suppose 100, let a con^ 
:«urrent right of voting be given to every 
.JFifeeholder within the County, who is 
.-owner of ^100 a-year. Apply the same 
'teoiedy of a landed qualification to otter 
(Cities and Boroughs, varying the circum- 
stances, according to the different Rights of 
iElection, 

- I think it would be also advisable that 
.the qualifications of Electors for Counties 
should be raised frpm 40 shillings to £20 
a-year. This would preclude the necessity 
x»f Electors being carried to the Poll at the 
^pense of the Candidates. I know that 
the remedy which I suggest, isthe reveae 
of what is recommended by the Advocates 
for Universal Si;iffinaige; but the misphief 
i^gatiiikst which I wish to protect the people; 
is iinmoderate taxation, 

^vThft Members returfted to the. French 
l^atipnal. A^mUy are elected by meii« 
each of whom must have property to .the. 
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Value of jf 1800 sterling. I think this a 
good Right of Election; for the Electoii 
have an interest to Elect those who will 
keep taxes moderate, I know it may be 
isaid, that there are other articles which 
require to be defended as well as the 
Subject's property; such as his life.and 
liberty. This is true ; biit it is the pro- 
perty of the Subject which the Minister 
wants, and it is, therefore, the property 
which we ought most solicitously tb guard J 
and let it be remembered, that the Repre- 
tehtative who has an interest to guard my 
property because he is at the same time 
^arding his own, will for the same reason^ 
be interested to guard my life and liberty; ' 

1 have heard it said, that Reform in the 
House of Commons would prevent those 
men who have abilities, but are without 
property, from being Members of thai 
House, and that thesie men are very useful. 
1 am of a different opinion. I think they 
are rather mischievous than useful. I 
wish the House of Commons hot to cpn- 
iinue to exercise that share in the Executive 
Government which it had lately acquired; 
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The Minister always wiahw the 1iU>Mm of 
Commons to vote a previous approbAtion 
of tli^t measure which he is about to adopt 
By this means, he is protected fromsub*- 
sequent crimination. But the Nation is 
deprived of one of the most important adr 
vantages which it is entitled to ea^pect 
from a House of Commons | viz; An 
Assembly watchful over the conduct of 
Ministers, ^d {mnishing them for acts 
iiyurious tp their Country. 

J have given my opinion thus fuUy on 
the subject of Reform ; because I am con« 
vinced, that either Heform or BevolutioQ 
must ^oon take place. J wish for Reform 
and deprecate Revolution. 

I have thus ventured to give my opt* 
nionoftthe probability that a Refiinn of 
the House of Commons will take place io 
Great Britain. I have expressed my wiA 
thata Refor^i may take place as being 
^e oidy megns by which Revolution may 
be ^v^ded. I have also e^cpressed my 
opiojiQn as tQ the manner in wjich Befoon 
may be effected. Most certainly niopa 



j^'^ttlftti^as than those whidi I ha^esiig^ 
,ge»ted win be necessary. 

Members of the House of Commons 
"were iirst summoned to Parliament to pro- 
tect the King against his |;reat Nobles ; 
thej are now wanted to protect the Peo- 
ple against immoderate taxation. To ii^ 
duce them to afford this protection, they 
must thenfiselves be interested; and to 
secure that they shall be interested, they 
must be elected by men who are payers of 
the taxes. With this view, the right of 
electing Members must be taken from 
many of the small Towns, and transferred 
to the inhabitants of large Towns. 

Some men have thought, that Triennial 
Parliaments might be of great benefit, and 
this is the only Reform which the great 
Whig Families seem disposed to consent 
to. I cannot say that I see any great ad- 
vantage in the adoption of this measure^ 
It would render the House of Commoisi 
less suited to share in the exercise of the 
Executive Government And this is the 
only benefit which I can see in it. I admit 



that this would be a benefit ; for while the 
House of Commons continue to possess 
that share in the Executive Government 
which they have been allowed to usurp, 
they are disqualified to watch over the 
conduct of the Executive Government, 
perhaps the most useful duty which they 
have to discharge. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

^ ike State of Parties in England, 

The present political parties in Eng- 
land affect to rally under two names ; viz . 
Pittites and Foxites. Has either party any 
great Political object which it professes 
to wish to carry % The Pittites profess no 
other object than that of preventing 
changes ; the Foxites profess no definite 
object. The people therefore, view the 
two parties under the more intelligible 
names of the Ins and the Outs. Admit 
for the moment that both Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Fox had great talents, and that both 
conferred much benefit on their country. 
It does not follow, that those who call 
^themselves Pittites have the same talents, 
or have a right to claim, as heirs, the re- 
ward of his merits. The same answer 
may be given to the Foxites. The names 
sure brought forward as noms de guerre^ and 
to give splendour to the several parties. 



It may not be undeserving our attention^ 
to consider how these parties have arisen ; 
Sir Robert Walpole governed England by 
uniting the influenee of the Crown to the 
Whig Party. I use the expression Whig 
Party, because, during that period, the 
Whigs were not a ^stction but a party; 
for tiiey had a great political object ; viz. 
To prevent the return of the Stuiu1;s and 
the dreaded establishment of Popery and 
despotism. • 

Sir Robert Walpole fell ; he was suc- 
ceeded by the Pelhams. Mr. Pelham was 
the man of the best understanding in that 
administration ; but he certainly was not 
a msoi of a superior mind. Geoi^ 11% 
wished to employ Lord Carteret, afterwaixis 
JElarl of Granville, as Secretaiy of State 
for Foreign Affains. He wai^ beyond all 
doubt, the ablest man of the day lor tha[t 
situation. But the Pelhams feared i|iB 
abilities and compelled the King to i^ 
move him: the Pelhams carried on the 
Wax of 1741 feeWy^ and they ead^it 
without wisdom ; for they left in exkiteDoe 
the seeds of future disputes. The Peace 
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CKf^rt^-WrCiMpeUe. murt be ^pwuleinfd m 
\tMQmw» tfaao a cessation of Arm ; it 
WM a Tfoof father tb»ii % Peace* Mr. 
FeUiam died. Hi» psuly continue in 
pQver under the avspioes^of hi* ilnothesr, 
tbe Duke of N'^cwtle. 

Histiny hardly points out to us in aiqr 
OQuntiy or in way «ge, a Minister hhm^ in* 
capaible or more <jonten^ihl€w-— The War 
of 1756 burst forth, the Duke of New- 
cMtle was under the neoessity of assigning 
to Mr^ Pitt, the employment of SecreUM^ 
of State, with the managem^tt of the 
War. The great abilities of this gentle- 
man enabled him to cany on the War 
with much success; and the three la»l 
years of the reign of Greorge II. are pmw 
haps the most glortous period of our His-^ 
toiy since the accession of the Brunswick 
dynasty. 

« 

In October 176O, George III. succeeded 
totheCrown; he had beeneducated in aven- 
sicMi to those trammels in which his grand- 
fiillier had been held ; aod tutored from 
««iijr life to wish to be las own minister. 
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Within a year after his accesssion^ he t*e^ 
moved Mr. Pitt, and in the following half 
year swept away the whole Pelham con* 
federacy. He appointed the Earl of Bute 
his Prime Minister, who in the year fol- 
lowing terminated the War. But the 
people were dissatisfied with the condi- 
tions of the peace, pussillanimity induced 
the Earl of Bute to resign his situatioii. 
The King appointed Mr. George Greti- 
ville his successor; but his Majesty soon 
found that this gentlemaji wished to exer- 
cise the same controul over him, as th4 
Pelhams had exercised over George II. 

^e removed Mr. Grenville, and placed 
in the administration those gentlemen who 
had been Members of the Pelham coft* 
federacy. The Marquis of Rockingham 
was appointed Prime Minister, The new 
Ministers on their accession to poipf er, wh 
pealed the Stamp Act, and re-established 
tranquillity between Great Britain smd 
her Colonies. Did the attempt to impost 
taxes on the Colonies by the vote of tte 
British Parliament originate with Mr* 
Grenville/ or with the King/ and his owre- 
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ilijterior Cabinet t I cannot pretend to 
answerthis question. I believe that there are 
papers in existence which may hereaft^ 
elucidate the subject from the unremitted 
4>bstinacy with which the King persevered 
ia this attempt to tax the Colonies; from 
the various artifices which he employed 
to induce his Miiusters^ to assist him m 
the attempt; from his boundless gratitude 
'tpi those who supported him in this m^a- 
Wire, and from his aversion to those who 
apposed it, we are naturally led to believe 
that it was the measure of the King him- 
self. He removed the Rockingham admi*- 
nistration; and by dexterously playing 
xme iauction against another, he succeeded 
in his wish to revive, the dispute with 
America, War was the consequence, till 
l^eace was re-established by the acknow- 
ledgement of the Independence of the 
Ainerican Colonies. From I766, when 
ihe Rockingham's were removed from 
Q^ce, to the death of Lord Rockingham 
m 1782, the Partizans of that noble Lord 
j^fer entitled to be considered, not as a 
iaction^ but 9s a parly, for they had ^ 
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greftt pablic erbject in view; vie. To pfe- 
veat the rights of the British Colonists in 
America from bein^vk>lftted. 

On th« deftth of Lord TtockitightiiA i^ 
««t9ed t)» be a party, a^ becaifie a fatb- 
tidoj for fiKMuthat hour their efforts irete 
tto longer emptoyed for the attainment of 
mif greftt pnblie objeet. Their exertions 
ipet« confined to the attaimneittf of office 
atitf ci em&liaiiieAts for the Member? ctf 
their confederacy. I have re(»pittftateidl 
tiie«e iAcJbi to show what I cmsiSer as 
the distfaictTon betireen the expfessidiis 
f^fhn and part^f. It is a lotion, t»^e^ 
the indivfdoals who conipose ^b« coftfede^ 
Mtcy harre no other view than fa (kksitk 
office and emolmnents for tbemsdves. tt 
ts^ a party, where the exertions oi th& iod^ 
t4duals are directed toobtain a peittiealdh^ 
j«et. Whenever those gefilieflienwho>€alltfil 
fhemseltesFdiiftV^s^d^lare the.pubtie dbj«^ 
which thevr efforte are t&wc^ei to oJ»Cak; 
they win then deserve the nameof a^ party. 
Until they declare this object, they WiM 
he- viewed in £ngkmd oniy as a ^otioni 
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It it idle taftltempt to amuse the coimtEy 

by the name of Mr. Fox^ 85 if they were 

the heirs of his merits; and if they mean 

to say that the^ pursue his opinions^ tlley 

Mig^ to specify those ofHnioos. Tht 

gpe&tkmen wha form this factton^ ought 

to uecoUiect tJaat the Pelham faction nevM 

was populai: in, En^and. The FelhMA 

tdninistration was even ks» popultir than 

that of Sir Robert Walpole. For although 

l^r Bobert Walpole's admilustratioa was 

leeble aad corrupt^ yei it had a pubtic 

objec^^ viz. To preserve the Brunswick 

Faxx^y q» the Thxxme ; and Sk Bobecf 

Walpote sweoeeded in thij» dbject. Wsi 

pecsGevevanee: in the pacific system ootntn* 

butesd noDchto his success^; the Pdihana 

hadno public: ohgect; the dc&td. oi the 

reivmt o£the Stisarts was extinguia^hedi; 

tvne and the^ Rebellion of 1745, had v^ 

Ufi«ed the p€0[^ horn, all ^prdbctisRios 

i». that head.. The great pohtical objiect 

«f Sk Bobsri Walpole'a adminiiBtratioii 

haid .^bnost ceased to aiflfect the nati0ni 

The Bruiwiwick'si wete believed to be 

ftre% ea^^blisbect; and tlie Pelham cqd- 

kd&map from the: Peace of Ais:-4ai-Cha* 
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pelle could scarcely be considered as having 
a party object. 

I have said that from the death of the 
Marquis of Rockingham in the summer of 
1782» the leaders of those who had composed 
his party scarcely pretended to say that their 
efforts were directed to the attainment of 
any public object. The maxim inculcated 
was* that you were to look to men^ not to 
measures; that whenyou had joined aC party, 
yoiir exertions should be directed to the 
siipport of that party, without enquiring' 
into the particular measure immediately de- 
pending. In some of Mr. Burke's publi- 
cations, I recollect this doctrine explicitly 
avowed. Speaking of those who some^ 
tinies voted with the Minister, and some- 
times against him, he adds, ^* I hope to 
God the race is extinct.'' Even Mr. Fox 
incautiously adopted this sentiment; speaks 
ing of an independent man, he defined 
him to be one whom nobody could depend 
upon. That you should look to men not 
to measures, might be a very good maxim 
for a fiwtion ; and a very advantageom 
doctrine for Mr. Burke, who had coil* 
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t rived to obtata the situation of the Gkiide 
of a faction.* But it was liot a doctime. 
calculated to induce the gr^ body of the 
jp^eople to exert themselves in support of 
those who acted upon it. 

Ifceview the measures of the Foxites 
'Jroni. the death of Lord Rockingham^ to 
tlte commencement of the year 1793, when 
£ngland took part in the Crusade against 
French principles; and let any man say 
whether there was anyone measure brought 
forward by the. party likely to attract the 
co-operation of the country. The first 
measure which took place on the death of 
that lamented nobleman, was the com- 
plete and avowed separation of fiis friends 
from those of the Earl of Shelburne ; this 
. measure proceeded wholly from Mr. Burke : 
it was to gratify his personal malice . 
a^inst the Earl of Shelburne, and ta 
prsomote his views of governing the party 
under the nominal direction of the Duke 
of Portland; I do not know that 
thiere was at that time any other matt 
amcmg the friends of the deceased Mar-- 
quis who had personal ill-will U> the Ea^A 
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of Shelburue. I am certain that Charks 
Fox had not. The Duke of Richmond, 
Lord Keppel* and General Conway re- 
mained in ofiElce with th^ Earl of Shet- 
bume. 

The n^xt measure was the coaUtion be- 
tween Mr. Fox and Lord North. So far 
from this measure having be^i likely to 
coiiciliate th6 goodwill of the Countrjr, 
a loi^ course of years was hardly suffi- 
cient to rescue Mr. Fox from the unpopu^ 
lArity which it occasioned. 

The next measure was Mr. Burke's plan 
for seizing the Patronage of India^ broi:^fat 
forward under the name of Mr. Fox's 
India Bill. No man will say that this 
conciliated the Country when the Coali- 
tionists were removed from office, thiey 
retained, during the first three month»of 
the year 1784, a majority in the House 
of Commons^ Many of those who had 
been attached to the party of the Mai^ 
quis of Rockinghwii, Were alarmed at the 
possible Gonsequonees of this sitoalioo. 
They were relieved from their fears :by 
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the decided vifctoiy obtained by Mr. Pitt, 
in the ensuing general election, in the 
Spring, 1784. 

The next meteure i^'as the impeacli- 
ment of Mr. Hastings. A measure brought 
forward solely to gratify the malevolence 
of Mr. Burke; it is scarcely possible but 
that the good sense of Mr. Fox must 
have pointed out to him the prejudice 
which his party would sustain from sup- 
porting this ' impeachment. He yielded 
to the influence of Mr. Burke. 

, In the Autumn, 1788, the King became 
deranged. I will not enquire whether the 
doctrines advanced by Mr. Fox were cor- 
rect or otherwise ; but they certainly were 
not popular. The King recovered, and 
the party remained under no inconsider- 
able load of odium. 

At the close of the year 1792, Mr. 
Burke carried the party into the King's 
Gamp, clamouring for the Crusade. The 
King received them with joy. Mr. Pitt, 
that he might retain his place^ submitted 
p 2 
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to the King's wishes; and Wair was resolved 
on. Has the party either merited or con^ 
ciliated the affections of the Country, by 
the share they took in driving us into this 
warl Mr. Pitt died early in 1806, and 
the party again came into office, under a 
coalition with the Grenvilles and Lord 
Sidmouth. Did they gain any credit during 
the year that they were in office % They 
are now in opposition. Mr. Fox is no 
more; but they endeavour to acquire 
popularity by assuming his name. They 
find that it is in vain ; they feel that the 
people are not with them. They com- 
plain, but unjustly; for they have no 
right to expect that the people should 
exert themselves to place one set of indi- 
viduals in office, in the room of another^ 

Woul<J they engage their Country's 
support, let them bring forward some 
great public measure which the Country 
may be interested to obtain. All men, 
wbo give themselves the trouble to reflect, 
see that the Reform of the House of 
Commons is the only measure which can 
relieve us from our difficulties. Immo- 
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derate taxation, the result of the unneces- 
9mty wars of the Reign of George III. 
is tl^ cause of our embarrassments; and 
tliat immoderate taxation has been occa- 
sioned by the House of Commons, being 
composed of men not interested to pro- 
tect the property of the people. 

It is well known, that the leaders of the 
Foxite party are among those who are 
the most averse to Reform; that they rank 
among the usurpers of the nomination to 
seats in Parliament, and that by their 
coming into office all hope of Reform 
would be at an end. How then can they 
expect that the people should wish to see 
them in office^ I may be told, perhaps, 
that Mn Fox was himself a great advo- 
cate for a Reform of the House of Com- 
mons. Yes, this is true. But at the GeneraV 
Election in 1780, he accepted the situation' 
of Commander-in-Chief of the Political 
Forces of the Rockingham Party, From 
that hour, he ceased to be the sincere 
advocate of Reform, He could ho longer 
sincerely endeavour to obtain Reform, 
without being disloyal to ths^t pj^rty into' 
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whose service he had entered- It may. 
be said that he voted for Reform suboe^ 
quently to 1780. I admit it ; so did Mr. 
Pitt, who, antecedently to his being in 
office, had certainly been sincerely de- 
sirous of a Reform of Parliament. But alter) 
Mr. Pitt had accepted office, he would, by 
bringing forward a Reform of Parliament, 
have th^rted the views of thel^ing, as 
mtiCnas Mr. Fok would, by a similar 
measure, have thjirarted the views of the 
Rockinghams; both, therefore, were 
equally insincere. 

Reform is the only measure whicli canr 
relieve the country, Retrenchmetnt^ not 
preceded by Reform, is impractic9.ble.. 
Profuse expenditure is wanted, not merely 
to feed Members of Parliament^ but to^ 
feed those who have a sliare in making 
Members of Parliament. Deprive the 
Crown of the means of purchasings and 
your Government instantly becomes an 
Oligarchy, composed of Proprietors and 
Patrons of Boroughs. And it cannot be 
too often repeated, that of all forms of 
government, Oligarchy is the most oppre»-r 
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t(m. fteform is necei^safy ; and either 
Iteferm or Revolution will take place; 
Universal Suffirage would be Revolution. 
It is possible, that a good Government* 
might grow out of it; but the paroxjrsms' 
by which we should arrive at the criMs, 
would be dreadful. 

When Earl Grey, in 1792, established 
the Society of the Friends of the People, 
for the avowed purpose of bringing men 
together to declare their opinions on the 
necessity of ^ Reform of Parliament, I 
acknowledge that I, at that time, thought 
that it would be practicable to Reform the- 
House of Commons, without departii^ 
much from the present form of Borough 
representation; — ^that we might Reform 
the different classes of Boroughs accoird- 
ing to the different diseases which existed 
inthem; — ^thatwe might proceed gradually, 
little by little, m tatonnant, ever keeping- 
in mind that maxim of the wise physician, 
Velprodessey vei nan obesse, as the first ob- 
ject of our attention. I presumed to point 
out to that Society the class of Burgage-* 
tenement Boroughs; an Address was ^oted 
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to t^ House of Commom^ stoting ikte 
number of Members who sat in jtbat 
House by the nomination of Propriei^prs 
and Patrons. But it was seen, that; the 
correction of this abuse would be injiH 
rioiis to the interests of the leaders of the. 
fiu:tion of the great Whig Families ; and all 
further attempts at Reform of Parliament 
weie abandoned. Had Parliament been 
iisformed at that time, we might possibly 
have avoided the Crusade against French 
principles. 

Reform will take place. To render it 
beneficial to the Country, it must be a 
complete correction of the existing abuses. 
I do not mean by Universal Suffrage, 
but by a Reform which may place tiiie 
House of Commons in a situation to pro^ 
tect the property of the people. The 
French Revolution has given us an ex- 
ample of an Assembly adequate to the dis- 
chargie of this duty, viz. an Asseml^ly 
elected by men, payers of direct taxes to 
such an extent, that none can be Elec- 
tors, except those who are so affected by 
the p»yment, that they are intonested th»t 
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takatioh should be moderate. I am per- 
suaded that such a Reform will sooner 
or later take place ; though it is possible 
that, resistance to such a ReiB^rm may 
pccasioriit to be preceded by Revolution. 

The Bourbons, the Nobles, and the 
f^atics may attempt to re-establish the 
' anci^t regime in France. They will fail. 
The pillars on which the fabric stood, 
are reduced to powder. No art can again ' 
cement them into solid masses. If a re- 
presentative Government should cease to 
exist in France, it must be succeeded by 
a Military despotism. 

In Spain, though the present efforts 
should foil, yet the Cortes will ultimately 
be established. 

In Germany, the intelligence of tHe 
people will probably prevail against all 
the efforts of the Holy Alliance; and 
Representative Government will be the 
consequence. 

Can any man suppose, that with such 
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examples under its eye, Engltnd will lonj^ 
submit to the usurped power of Propiie^ 
tors and Patrons of Boroughs f Let it be 
recollected, that this usurped Power is 
odious to Royalty, insulting to Aristocracy^ 
and oppressive to the People. 

There are among those who call them- 
selves Foxites, m^i who possess both 
wisdom and integrity. Let them declare' 
that their efforts are directed to obtain 
an object ip which their Country is inter- 
ested. Their Country will rally round 
them, and Revolution may be averted. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

On the Duration of Papal Power. 

I SHALL consider this not as a religious, 
but as a political subject. The doctrines 
of the Catholic Church may remain long 
after the power of the Pope is destroyed. 
I shall consider the question purely as it 
regards the duration of Papal Power. It 
seems to me that this power cannot subsist 
much longer, either in France or Germany. 
I doubt whether it can continue much 
longer in Spain and Portugal : — it will 
fall in Italy whenever that country is 
formed into one kingdom ; an event, per- 
haps, not very distant : and with regard 
to Ireland, where three out of four of the 
inhabitants are Catholics, the power and 
the influence of the Pope of Rome will 
be at an end, whenever the British Go- 
vernment has the good sense to becon^e 
the pay-master of the Catholic Clergy- 
I say it must fall in France, The wealth 
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of the Church has been sweept away ; and 
its power has vanished with its wealth. 
Tythes have been abolished ; and having 
now been discontinued for more than 
thirty years, can never be re^-established ; 
the lands of Bishops and Convents have 
been confiscated ; and the present pos- 
sessors will never submit to be deprived, 
of them. The officiating Ministers of the 
Church must henceforth receive their sala-* 
ries from the Executive Government ; and 
from that circumstance must be depend- 
ant on that Executive Government. When- 
ever a King of France abandons the wish 
of re-establishing the power lately pos- 
sessed by the Clergy, he becomes really 
and substantially the Supreme Head of 
the Church ; or, to use an expression 
applied by Roger Bacon to our King 
Henry VIII. — '* He starts up a King with 
a Pope in his belly.'* 

No inconsiderable part of Germany re- 
mained under Ecclesiastical Sovereigns, 
down to the commencement of the late 
Revolution in France ; I believe they have 
been every where destroyed, and their ter- 
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ritories a$signed to temporal Princes. This 
circumstance must have greatly diminished 
the influence of the Roman Pontiff. 
Princes and Nobles no longer look up to 
the Church as a provision for their 
younger branches. Intelligence must gain 
ground ; and though Catholic doctrines in 
Religion may remain. Papal Power niust 
fall. In Spain, though the present efforts 
to re-establish a Free Coastitution should 
&il, yet it is manifest that intelligence has 
gained such ground in that Country, that 
the Cortes, with a Free Constitution, will 
ultimately be established. The Papal 
Power will be inconsistent with that Free 
Constitution; it will fall, and probably 
will bie accompanied with the confiscation 
of a large portion of the wealth of the 
Church. This event will produce the 
same advantages in Spain, as have been 
produced by similar confiscations in £ng« 
land and in France : viz. The existence of 
a middle class of Land-proprietors. Por- 
tugal will follow the example of Spain. 
Most probably the Spanish Colonies in 
America will do the same. 



I have said, the fonnation of Italy iiito 
one kingdom, is an event probably iiot 
very distant ; and I believe that I am cor^ 
rect in my opinion. Italy has been bar* 
rassed by foreign invaders ever since the 
close of the fifteenth century. When 
Charles VIII. King of France j invaded 
Italy, about the year 1490, he found the 
country under the power of various Go^ 
vemments ; but every where in a state of 
great prospeiity. From that time to the 
present, it has been desolated by Spaniards^ 
Gjennaiis, and French ; every sensible Ita^ 
lian must wish to see his country r^tcued 
from these invaders; but it cannot be 
formed into one kingdom without the abo-- 
Ittion of the power of the Pope- The Papal 
power was originally established with great 
political wisdom. The acquisition of 
landed property, and of sovereignty, were: 
among the marked instances of its sagsr- 
city. Its power will fall with the loss of 
landed property and sovereignty. 

I have said, in a former place^ that the: 
Executive Government in France wilUatlt 
future period, derive much influence from 
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the Funds for the payment of the Clergy 
being entirely at its disposal. That this 
power has not hitherto been felt, because 
the Bourbons have hitherto entertained a 
wish that the poWer of the Clergy should 
be re-established. But the French Clergy 
cannot again be put in possession of their 
landed estates. Those estates are now in 
the possession of the Laity, and are divided 
among so many proprietors, that any at- 
tempt to wrest those lands from them must 
Mt of success ; and those who made the 
attempt, would probably fall the victims 
<rf their own folly. Every Ecclesiastic 
must be dependant upon that Grovemment 
wMch, by withholding payment of his sa^ 
lary, can reduce him to poverty. The 
Christian Church was established with 
much political wisdom. Its founders ever 
had in view, to make it independent of the 
Executive Government ; and it bribed the 
enlisting Govenmient for the time being, 
by its readiness to suppoiTt the immediate 
views of such Government. The Cleigy 
were every where invested with landed 
^^t^; they were sensible how much 
their political infltience would be increased 
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by the possession of land^ instead of being 
dependant on Government for salaries. 

When the Reformation took place in 
England, the property of the Convents W» 
seized; and Queen Elizabeth obtained 
considerable portions of episcopal pro- 
perty by forced exchanges. A celebrated 
letter of the Queen, on this subject, to a 
Bishop of Ely, is preserved in the British 
Museum. I have had occasion to see 
prbofe of her having taken large portiom 
cof the laiids of the Bishoprick of Lincoln, 
lihder pretence of similar exchanges ; and 
there is no doubt that she plundered many 
bishopricks in the same manner. The 
practice was carried so far by Queen Eli- 
zabeth, that on the accession of James I. 
the Church of England had sufficient in^ 
fluence to procure an Act to be passed, to 
prevent the Crown from making exchanges 
infuture, withBishops. The English Clei^ 
are so sensible of the political advantage of 
possessinglands, rather thanmonied proper- 
ty, that in case of a bequest of money, upoa 
condition that the trustees of Queen Antie^ 
bounty should add a sum of equal vahie. 



itfae ^iHt0€s will never permit thb money ta 
rrauin in the Fnnda^ bntt insttit theft it shall 
.lie laid.but m the piirchai^ of lands ;. and 
•they jrequite. this^ although they are sensi- 
ble:, that the EccIeMastic intended to be 
hene&tedy would recei^fe double the ini- 
come £nom the Funds that he can expect 
to receijv^e from faoid : and although ano* 
ther ii^coiwenience ensues from this doc-^ 
tiiner'tihstt the money must be laid out in 
land^' ria^ That the Courts of Law have 
nEWolved, that these bequests are within the 
Stetute of Mortmain, and they are fre<- 
q«iQiitly vodd^ in consequence ef the direc-r 
tions of that Statute not having been o1>« 
served. The great objection to the Eman^^ 
eipation of tinue Catholics in Irdaind is, 
timt .th6 Pope win always retain influence 
over the Catholic Clergy, and the Catholic 
QUj^ ovaf tihose of their Church, 'Bint 
t;hA^(^]j|ectiQii would vanish, if the Catho** 
lii^ Clergy wer« paid by the £}c^cutiv^' 
G9¥ai9Hnent 
.■'->.}',• 

C^]iQ«i4er tbe state of iFeland. Aemtog 
fpfifLr ijai^iojm q£ inlfiHt&i^tSi three milUojos 
aj^|^pjkb<^8(; and ^£ tbe remjusiHig mW^ 
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lion, six hundred thousand are computed 
to be Dissenters, and four hundred thou- 
sand only of the Church of £ngland. 
Yet all the funds allotted for themaiiite*- 
nance of Ecclesiastical Ministers, arie con- 
fined to those of the Church of England. 
Is this equitable t Would it not be more 
advantageous that these funds should be 
employed for the maintenance of the 
Clergy of all those who profess the Chris^ 
tian Religion) It will not be denied that 
all ought to receive religious instruction. 
Whether a man believes in transubstantia- 
tion, or does not believe in it, is a matter 
of little importance to the State ; provided 
his opinion on this subject does not lead 
hini to have political connections inju- 
rious to the interests of his country. 

It is this apprehension which leads men 
to fear Catholic Emancipation. We had 
just reason to fear the power of the Pope 
during the reigns of the Stuarts : habitu- 
ated to that fear, we cannot bring our- 
. selves to believe, that if aiiy such danger 
still exists, it is easy to guard against it. 
Suppose Bishopricks and Chapters as they 
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jbecame vacant in Ir^land^ were not filled 
up, and their revenues vested, for a few 
years, in trustees, to be employed under 
the direction of the Executive Govern- 
ment, for the maintenance of the Clergy 
of eveiy branch of the Christian Religion, 
while the Roman Catholic Clei^ receiv- 
ed maintenance according to the pleasure 
of their own Government— would there 
not be an end to all well-grounded fear of 
Foreign influence ? There are many pa- 
rishes in Ireland, in which the inhabitants 
are almost all Catholics ; yet the owner of 
the advowson is obliged to present a Cler- 
gyman of the Church of England. Would 
it not be equitable, that the incumbent on 
such a benefice, should be obliged to con- 
tribute to the payment of Ministers for 
Catholics and Dissentera? I am well 
aware that the Clergy of the Church of 
England will be indignant at such a pro- 
posal; but its adoption' would be bene- 
ficial to my Country. 

I will go one step further* I think it 
highly probable tkit, ere long, a plan„ 
somewhjEtt of this nature, will be adopted 
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\\\ the Britisb £mp»e;. paxticulaiiy in 
lve\2»i. It 13 ali;eady estalUisJtied in 
Frwce. A iGiyil W<ar jia ready to braaic 
out in l^au), faetureen the King juad tibie 
Clergy coi one side, and the Anny. an4 the 
Cortes on the other^ Should the latter 
b^ success&l, nmch of the Chujcch propf 
porty would probably be conjG^ated; and 
tJie Ministers of the Church in Spain, in 
the same xaaxiaej as those in France, woi^ 
receive their payments from Goveroizient^ 
When such a Revolution has taken plaoa 
in France and Spstin, is it probabk, that 
the Clergy of the Church of England 
would be allowed to retain that political^ 
power whkh they now possess t It may 
bie said, that they are aiwayB readiy: sub^ 
servient to the inuned^ate views o£ the 
Crownu Ihis may be tme ^ but a mor^ 
equitable distribution of emokmobsntg 
would be beneficial to the Crown, and 
could scarcely be dis^proved of by aiq; 
one. 

Seven hundred liyings, in the King's 
gift, are l^fit at the disposition b# the Ju^ 
ChapceUoft Five hundred of* these are 



said to yield very small emoluments to 
their several incumbents. If six of the 
most opulent Bishopricks were not filled 
up, as they severally became vacant, and 
their incomes fo# a cer^ih term of years 
vested in trustees for the purpose of crea- 
ting a fund, to be employed under the 
King's direction, in augmenting the emo- 
him'ents of the mcumbents of these bene- 
fices, could any man complain of this? 
When the Bishopricks of Winchester and 
Dtfrhanl become vicattt, they will' fee dis- 
pVJtted of by the Croi^, either to serve 
€he' views' of a Minister, or to gratify sotoie 
Cotilt favourite. Woulidnot the iilflueiice 
of tlie Cro\m be mbrfe increased; and the 
iiiteresfcsf of Utie Country more advanced, 
%" the augmentation of small benefices in 
the gift of ttie Ci'own; in the manner t 
tiafvesuggestiedf 
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CHAPTER X. 



On the Consequences likely to result from the 
Establishment of the United States of 
America, 

These States form a Federative Re- 
public, They have neitiier King, nor 
JTobility, nor Established Church. The 
English language, and the English love of 
Liberty, prevail through the whole confe- 
deracy. The facility with which landed 
property may be acquired, and brought 
into cultivation, gives to the inhabitants a 
disposition to migrate ; a jw-opensity which 
will much facilitate the extension of agri- 
culture, and the rapid population of the 
Country. 

On the Sea Coast, the active spirit of 
the people leads them to Commerce, and 
the Fisheries; and when compelled to 
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become a Military Slate, they have shewn 
the most courageous exertions. It is visi- 
ble, that they are capable of presenting 
themselves as a formidable Naval Power. 
Great Britain, France, and Spain, are the 
only naval powers of much consideration 
now in Europe ; and even the most formi- 
dable of these — I mean Great Britain — 
.would find it difficult to carry on a Naval 
War with the United States of America. 
It is true. Great Britain, at present, pos- 
sesses on that Continent, one Naval Port 
and Arsenal : viz. Halifax. If deprived 
of this, Great Britain would find it ex- 
tremely difficult to carry on a Naval War 
on the Coast of America; and British 
America could not long be defended, ex- 
cept at an expense which could not be 
borne. 

The United States of America may now 
be considered as holding a high rank in the 
intercourse between themselves and the 
several States of Europe. The ftoility of 
acquiring landed property, naturally leads 
the people to apply themselves to Agri- 
culture, rather than to Manufoctures ; md 



it is mope for the interest of the fAmc*- 
ricans to bring land into cultivation^ than 
to establish manufactures. The injuxtii- 
cious conduct of the British Oovenimfitik; 
has, in many places, forced the Atnericaob 
to establish manufactures : and machinery 
will be used with more advantage in a 
country where the population is thin, than 
it can be in a country like Great Britain, 
where the tnanufacturing population rnHjr 
perhajps be too great. 

The application of the Steam Engine 
to the navigation of rivers, affords an ad^ 
vantage to America, almost beyond cal- 
culation. The inhabitants on the upper 
parts of her great rivers, will easily tee 
supplied with every thing that commaxe 
can present. 

The United States will be divided. If 
the whole continent of North Americit 
formed but one State, it could only be 
controuied by a Despotic Govermnent; 
but the happineiss of nmn requirios that 
Governments should be free. One of tkfe 
circumstaiboeB which OLt prasenli danfaribtites 
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the^siost to the ha{)piij[e6 of the kllmbt*- 
tanfb of the United States 10^ thit th^ 
hate occasion for so little gdvemmetitu 
The licility With which subsistence ciEin be 
acquired^ remoyefc the temptation td cri- 
minality. Whenever a division of the 
United StaJtes takes place^ most probably 
it will not be^ in the first instance, a sepa^- 
ration of the Northern from the Southern 
States ; though this separation will, moilt 
probably^ at one timd or . other> take 
place. But the first division will probar 
biy be, of the Western States from the 
Eastern. That immense plain^ which is 
watered by the Mississippi, with her atr 
tendant streams, is naturally separated 
from the Eastern States by ranges of 
mountains ; and the difference of soiU cli**- 
mate, produce, and occupation, will create 
that opposition of interest which leads to 
teparation. But though this separation 
may be attended with bloodshed, it will 
ultimately be beneficial to the Cotintfy. 

There is, however, a danger^tftlich pafr- 
haps the wisdom of their Government will 
nbt be aUe to avert : I mean, that;ihej![ 
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may be tempted by the gold and silver of 
Spanish America^ to relinquish -agricultn- 
nd pursuits^ and. attempt the conquest of 
Mexico. They will succeed ; and success 
will be a misfortune^ There are reasons to 
believe^ that the ancestors of those whom 
the Spaniards found in possession of Mex- 
ico, on their arrival in that country, had 
migrated from the more northern parts of 
America. It is said, that in Kentucky there 
are proo& that the country must, at some 
remote period, have been inhabited by men 
far more advanced in civilization, than 
those Indians whom we found there. But 
whether this opinion is well or ill-founded, 
there is little doubt but that the Ameri- 
cans, whenever they chuse it, will be able 
to penetrate into Mexico. What may be 
the character of the inhabitants of Spa- 
nish America, when the present motley 
race is crossed with American blood f 
This is a question which we cannot an- 
swer. Bui it is to Great Britain that the 
power of the United States is most formi- 
dable. They can, to a considerable de- 
gree, controul our intercourse with Ja- 
maica :— they may become the ally of the 
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Black Pot^ulatiotn in Saint . Domingo :*-«- 
they may evien acquire the possession :of 
Cuba: — and in every part of the world 
they will be our rivals in commerce. 

It is; much to be regretted, tlmt those 
among us who had in vain attempted to 
deprive the Americans of their rights, 
should have persevered in their hatred to 
them, after the contest was terminated. 
Unfortunately, this was the case. The 
same language, the same love of liberty, 
descent from the same conmion ancestors, 
to which I might add, similitude of laws, 
(for the Americans still retain those laws 
which they had carried with them firom 
England) would have rendered amicable 
intercourse between the two countries, of 
easy establishment. I believe that this 
was the opinion of the Earl of Shel- 
bume. I believe he openly declared, 
that the intercourse between the two na- 
tions ought to be re-established, as nearly 
as possible the same, as it had existed 
before the separation. Unfortunately, he 
was not listened to. Injuries, insults, and 
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affected CKAitempt, have excited S6tit{- 
mento in the breasts of the AfiMiiediU, 
which it may be difficult to eradkdte; 
and Great Britain flow^ e^thatisted by ber 
Crusade against French principles, may 
toe obliged id ^bmit to hiHaUiittittg don^ 
ceisioair 
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CHAPTER XI. 

On the Effects likely to be produced by the 
French Revolution on other Nations. 

I iiiir B CQii8i4ecdd tk^ effects wliic^ the 
Frei^h Re^fihition mu£^t have ki Fkiiice 
yaelf^ I will now consider the effects 
whi^h it will probabty produce on other 
natiomM IS^vik in doing this» it will he 
oecse>»Mry to observe cipcumstances which 
QQW* smsl^ ^ 9M^ likely vei^ soon tob be 
moxisteiMi^ 

' The Amenca^ TiFar e64»^bli»hed a Re- 
peeseQikatiTe OoT^mment, iti what are^now 
^Ued th^ United States of^ America. The 
i^resichi ReYolution has ^tabkshed a Re- 
presentati¥€| Governments iti PSranoe. It 
is probable, that we shall soon see a Re- 
pr^S|SQil»tiv« ^v<eninimit iti Bpsih ; smd 
|^^pr)99mtativi^ Govenfflftents in the conti- 
nental' proYiiicesL oi Bpanii^h America, wiH 
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perhaps be established, in imitation of 
their parent country. Cuba deserves a 
distinct consideration. It will either be 
taken possession of by the United States 
of America, or by England; or be- 
come an Independent State : for its size 
and population enable it to assume this 
form. 

When the Spanish £mpire, in Europe 
and America, shall have assumed the form 
which I have mentioned, can we suppose 
that Portugal will remain in its present 
situation 1 Is there not every reason to 
expect, that Portugal aad Brazil will not 
long remain under the same Grovemment? 
If the King returns to Portugal, he will 
lose the Sovereignty of Brazil ; and if he 
remains in Brazil, Portugal will shake off 
his government. Probably her new Go- 
vernment wiU be Representative; and we 
shall see a Portuguese Cortes re-called to 
power, as we h$ive seen it in Spain. 

I shall be told, all this depends on Fer- 
dinand's Grovemment. being overthrown; 
but it is manifest, that Ferdinand's Go- 
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vemment cannot be durable. Even though 
it should resist the present shocks, the 
general wish of the people to see the 
Cortes re-called, and a Constitution esta- 
blished, must ultimately prevail. 

Germany already feels the effects of the 
French Revolution. The desire of a Re- 
presentative Government is every where 
prevalent. The diminution of the wealth 
and power of the Roman Catholic Clergy 
iu Germany, must have great effect in 
producing changes in that country. Be- 
fore the French Revolution, ^luch sove- 
reign power was possessed by tne Catholic 
Clergy in Germany; I believe they^ are 
now every where deprived of Sovereignty. 
Their dominions are assigned to neigh- 
bouring Princes. 

Even Italy will be affected by the 
French Revolution. The principles of 
Liberty have been discussed, and are un- 
derstood in that country. The fall of 
the Papal Power, which cannot long be 
deferred, will necessarily occasion that 
country to assume a new form. 
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The hi»ma» mod tremble* at. the oon- 
tempUtioo of thsm ptobable eventa ^^ 

«• Tbiougb wh»t w«^y »f' untried Wng, 

Througb what new «eeaes aqd, changes must we pas^ 2 
The wide, the unbounded prosjpect lies before us. 
But ahadowv, clouds, and darkness rest upon it." 

The changes, uchkh I bave alluded «o, yFM 
9ffli only effect the GQveinuD^t of Na^ 
t^mt it will ip'Q^tly frffeet their iatesrt 
oavfse ^itb' €!ach o^ifaer. The Sfpanish 
Proviaces e» the^ Westenaside ofSBouth 
AjlericA^ wiU open a trade with India and 
Cim»i th^ will be supplied fiwia those 
oOJuntii^ witbi silk axid coMbom inanu£u> 
twfes^ beawise tbey cwi be sttpplied.fiponi 
tb«Kte^k a;li 4 cheaper iftte than^ th^ eon. 

Even the Black and Mulatto nations of 
$tafi^ '^cmi^i. ovight npt to be lefi>.(»ut 
«£ <m <iQimdeffttt0n. Tbey will probably 
e](t^B4 tb^sgWea«»v«r tbewbok of that 
if^aiidsj p4*aps,ev«* to Bwto B-ioQ. Per^ 
biips> tbe ^« i9 rtofe fecB i?e»M>v«d|, ^h«ti 
9eA^i»^ m^y aee^ tbe inhabii5»nt§i of ik^ 
four great Afttittefe oae 3B»fcl«y Mwe.;j in> 



which, however, it is most likely that the 
Mulatto will gradually predominate. 

'inhere. is a circumstance in the changes 
already occasioned by the American and 
French Revolutions, and which will pro- 
bably l)e found in the changes about to 
take place : viz. that these changes Will 
not be the effect of conquest, but the re- 
sult of insurrections of^ the People against 
their Governments ; Whereas, almost all 
the other Revolutions which we read of 
in history, have been the consequence of 
conq^uest. The Persian, the Macedonian,* 
the Roman Empires, were established by 
conquest. The Roman Empire was de- 
stroyed by conquerors from the Northern 
and Eastern parts of the world.. Revolu- 
tions, the result of conquest, necessarily 
occasion a change in the race of inhabitants. 
Most probably the Northern Conquerors 
of the Roman Empire, did not extirpatcy 
but became blended with the inhabitants; 
for we every where find a languageevidently 
derived from the Latin. I believe, in every 
part of France, the common people retain 
their patois ; a corruption of the language 

R 
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they used before they were conquered. la 
our island^ the Saxons extirpated or exter* 
minated the Britons ; and therefore we have 
90 British words left in our language* The 
l^onuaiis did not extirpate^ suid our iai>- 
guage is consequently a mixture of Saxon 
and French ; the Latin words being de- 
rived to us through the French. 

I believe it will be found, that all thiei 
Revolutions in Asia and Africa^ as well aa 
in l^urop^^. have been produced by coj»- 
quest. What difference may be occasionr 
^d^ from the Revolutiona in our days being 
produced by insurrections of the Fe^ple^ 
and not by conquest^ I cannot say ; nor 
ean I vefnt^re to form an opinioni, oa the 
probable consequences of the Mi of the 
Ronum Catholk Church ; for their wealth 
andpow^ will §alA together. The Braraiu 
says» ^^ that sin came injto the world by the 
confiision of casts.'" I hope the motley 
race of icybabi(kant9 aj^ut to oceivpy so 
tauqge a. portiou of America^ will not verify 
this opinion:. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

On the British Possessions in India. 

The India Company was established 
soiely with a view to trade ; and as the 
voyage ta India was long, and supposed 
to be attended with great dai^er, an ex^ 
elusive privilege of trading beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope was granted to the. 
Compaiiy. 

About the year 1740, the Mogul £m-^ 
pire fell to pieces, in consequence of ther 
invasiioii of Kadir Shah, Kouli Khan.. 
The different Governor, or Nabobs of 
PrOviiiceis, seized the GoverouGaent of di^ 
fertot distncts. In the province of Arcof^ 
or, ^ it i% gmierally called> the Arcot 
Camatic, the French India Company 
supported the claims of a native named 
Ghunda Safaeb» and soon discovered the 
infisnorfty of the native troops, when 
opposed to EuropiNtiis. The Frendi ac- 
R 2 
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quired dominion rapidly ; this roused the 
jealousy of the English India Company. 
They set up claims on behalf of another 
native, called Mohammed Ali. After 
various success, the cause of Mohammed 
Ali prevailed. 

About 1756, the English Factory in 
Bengal was plundered by Sujah Dowlah> 
the Nabob of that province ; and the 
Europeans found in it treated with great 
cruelty. The British Troops, which had 
placed Mohammed Ali on the Throne of 
Arcot, were transported to Bengal ; Su- 
jah Dowlah was defeated, and the Sove- 
reignty of a large district seized by the 
India Company. Much wealth was ac- 
quired for the Civil and Military Servants, 
as well as for the India Company, by this 
Conquest; and from that hour, the desire 
of extending the IndiaCompany^s acquisi- 
tions in India, has never been relinquished. 

It is said, that the India Company pos- 
sesses Sovereignty over 80,000,000 of peo- 
ple in India, iind Revenue to the amount 
of <£17,000,000 sterling, a-year. Ceylon, 



the Isle of France, and the Cape of Goo4 
Hope, have been obtained as appendages 
necessary to the safety of their Indian 
Empire. A question naturally occurs, 
what benefit accrues to Great Britain from 
these Indian possessions? They furnish 
neither army, nor navy, nor revenue, to 
be employed in Europe for the service of 
Great* Britain: on the contrary, they re-^ 
qiiire soldiers to be annually sent from 
Great Britain to India. Very commonly 
they require a navy, and sometimes even 
pecuniary assistance. 

But it is said, that the wealth acquired 
by the civil and military servants is re- 
mitted to Great Britain, and has much 
contributed to give activity to improve- 
ments. I am not prepared absolutely to 
deny this assertion. To a certain extent, 
it may be true; but I doubt whether this 
benefit has compensated the mischief in- 
troduced by our Indian acquisitions. When 
we see 80,000,000 of subjects at the dis- 
tance of 10,000 miles, governed by twenty- 
four mercantile characters resident in 
Leaderihall Street, we are naturally led to 
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aay, the Government of Empire cannqt 
fequire so much skill as we comnioil 
people generally believe. And the Boar4 
of Controui engrafted on the Court of 
Dir^tors must rather contribute to in^ 
crease than to dUninisb embavrassn^ent. 

But the great adviMOktage accruing from 
these Indian possessions^ if it be aft ad^wi* 
tage— >is patronage. Much oi this pa^K<u»» 
age is disposed of by the Mim«le)9 of the 
Cix>wn; some remains vith the India 
Directors. When Jugartfaa took hAS last 
view of Rome, he exclaimed : " Vale vent^ 
H$ civitas, m«x pmium m ^ti^piori^m mvetie- 
rit. Is a»t tl« saaae esclamation applica- 
ble almost with fqv^ truth to those who 
elect th^ House of Ccmtmonsf Is it not 
a feet that Members have sat in that 
House for seats purchased for them by an 
Indian Prince I 

« Has.it not been acknowledged publicly; 
that a Bengal writership was pven by 
the Minister to one of his friends that he 
might sell it, and with the produce pur- 
chase a seat in the -House of Coanmoost 



The Flinch cali us, une nation prkte H 
h&uHquiete ; and has not Indian patrbn^ 
age peculiarly contrihuted to give ud that 
venal m<mey«h>ving character, which th8 
French attribute to us % But the miiterial 
conskkaratidn is, what circuinBtCffiees will 
feccdmpany <mi abandonment of tbeu^ 
possessions 1 fbt abandoned they must be; 
sooner or later. Every acquisition rea- 
ders it more necessary for us to ext^id 
our conquests ; we are now told by evety 
man returned from India, '* jrou iiust 
have the whole, ot you must relinquish 
all that you possess." 

Airf where are the boundaries of that 
wholes To whatever extent youf< acqui- 
sitions are carried, you will still have 
neighbours the object of your feant: 
Many are now apprehensivie that you have 
already approached so near to the fron- 
tiere of Russia, that on any difference 
wtth that power, her forces may be em- ^ 
jrfoyed to invade India ; but as there are 
three States, viz. the Seiks^ Zemaun 9hah, 
and Persia, between your possessions and 
the Russian frontiers, I own I have never 
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felt any apprehensions of ah attack from 
Russia, r But your empire is too large to 
be under the controul of one Govern- 
ment; you will be ruined by the expense 
of repressing insurrections which will be 
constantly renewed . Aureng Zebe ruined 
the Mogul Empire by the acquisition 
of theDecan; from the time that he had 
made that acquisition, the Empire was 
too large for Government; you may fear 
the same fate/ and the loss of your Indian 
Empire may be preceded by strugglei^ <Je-r 
structive of your happiness, 

It may be asked, does not the posses- 
sion of Empire in India counterbalance 
the loss which you have sustained in 
America? I have no hesitation in an- 
swering. No. Your Continental possies- 
sions in America added to the strength 
of Great Britain, they enabled you to 
command the French and Spanish West 
India Islands. Even the, treasures of the 
Continent of Spanish America, could not 
be safely brought to Europe, while you 
were disposed to prevent it. Your Con- 
tinental possessions in America could not 
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be attacked by sea ; and whatever com- 
plaints might be made of murders com- 
mitted by the Indians^ it was manifest j 
that the Indians, like the wild beasts of 
the forest, would either be extirpated or 
exterminated in proportion as the agri- 
culturist advanced. 
, • • . '^ 

Your American Empire was inattack- 
able ; it was so happily united to your 
European .possessions, that it rendered 
you the most formidable power in the 
world. But your Indian Empire is a 
source of weakness ; you are under cion- 
stant apprehension, that it may be attack- 
ed by some foreign enemy. 

While you keep it, you must be al- 
ways extending its limits ; for both your 
civil and military servants derive imme- 
diate wealth from new acquisitions. The 
very size of the Empire must ultimately 
destroy it. But there is another circum- 
stance in the present state of your Indian 
Empire, which must necessarily create 
great embarrassment. This Empire has 
been acquired by a C ompany of Merchants ; 



afid tb^ retiUned the character of ex^^^ 
du^ve trader, after they hfMi assotted 
that of sov^rei^. Thejr have now re* 
ftigned the character of exclusive trader. 
They allow British (Subjects io trade con* 
cuneatly^with themselves; but retain tfat 
sovereignty. Sovereign and tratfer^ are 
characters incompatible: as traders^ they 
uriU be defrauded; and as sovereigns, they 
will oppress tibose who are their rivals 
ia trade. The present condition of the 
India Compair^ theirefiQiie, cannot long 
Mibiist* .They most content themselves 
with one character ; th^ must ^her be 
sovereigns or traders. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

Impeachment of Mr. Hastings. 

I HAvs hitherto only slightly aUuded 
to ihi Impeachment of Mr. Hastu^. 
But of the twenty^two charges exhibited 
agaimt that gentleman, two» yiz. the first 
and the third, are of voch historioiiJi im- 
portance, that I think it may be adviaiAbie 
to state them accnrately. 

The first was denominated the Rohiiki 
Chai^ ; ttve latter the Bmartt C harge. I 
ln.ve alreacfy mentioned, that on the dift- 
aoltitjoh of the Mogul £m{Hre about the 
yew lT40i, by the invasion of Nadir $hah, 
the Governors of Provinces in many placeii 
assumed the Sovereignty. A chieftain <^ 
Mountaineers, known by the name of Uie 
Rohillas, usurped the Sovereignty of a 
distriet, to which, from hi9 own trUie, 
he gave the name of the Rohilla Coun- 
try. Tins district was a rich soil, and had 
about two millions of inhatHtants. The 
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Rohilla Chief and his descendants had 
possessed this Sovereignty, from the first 
usurpation in 1742, to their expulsion 
in 1774, by Sujah Dowlah, the Nabob of 
Oude. Ifi the summer of 1773, Mr. 
Hastings, at that time President of the 
Council in Bengal, had an interview with 
Sujah Dowlah in the upper provinces ; I 
believe at Benares. The Directors of the 
India Company had pointed out to Mr. 
Hastings two objects which they were very 
solicitous to obtain. The first was a 
larger payment from Sujah Dowlah for 
the use of their troops whenever they were 
employed in his service. The second was, 
to prevail on Sujah Dowlah to purchase 
from them two Provinces known by the 
names of Corah and Allahabad. When 
the heir apparent of the great Mogul, 
called the Shah Zadee, hacJbeen received 
under the protection of the India Com- 
pany, they had assigned to the Prince the 
possession of these two Provinces for his 
maintenance. After having possessed 
these Provinces for some few years, the 
young Prince was persuaded to attempt 
to recover the throne of Delhi. To enable 
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him to execute this project, he quitted, 
these Provinces^ which were immediately- 
again taken possession of by the India 
Company. But Corah and .Allahabad 
were so remote from the other possessions 
of the India Company, that they could not 
be defended, except at an expense exceed- 
ing the revenue which could be drawn 
from them. And as the deranged state of 
the Company's finances, both at home 
and in India, did not make it advisable 
for them to incur this additional expense, 
the Directors wished to dispose of these 
Provinces to Sujah Dowlah, the only Mo^ 
nairch who was capable of defending them 
against the Mahrattas. 

When Mr. Hastings met Sujah Dowlah 
in 1773, hie succeeded with him in both 
these objects. He prevailed on him to 
make a larger payment for the use of the 
Company's troops ; and he obtained the 
sum of ^500,000 for the sale of the above 
named Provinces. Sujah Dowlah then 
brought forward the object which he 
yrished to obtain from the India Com- 
pany. He stated, that in 1772, the Ro- 



fatllas had applied to him for assiitatice 
against the Mahrattas, who had invadetl 
their taritoty; tbat~ he had b«^n ex- 
tremely unwilling to afford them this a»- 
sistanoe; that he had at last been pre- 
▼ailed on by Sir Robert Barker, the Com* 
Blander of the Ccnnpany's troops in the 
upper Provinces, to eiiter into a Treaty 
with them; that by this Treaty, he had 
engaged to assbt the Rohillas to drive cntt 
the Ifolffattas; and that in coiisidenM> 
tkm of this assistance, th^ had ^ipoiateGl 
to pay him £4/00,000. That he had sikv 
eeflsCiiHy assisted them;r>^that he had 
drrren oat the Mahn^tta* ^^-Wid that the 
Rohillas refused to pay him the sftipotatt^ 
ed sum. As he had afforded this assis- 
tance to the Rohillas solely throu^ the 
penuaaioa of Sir Robert Barker, and at 
his eaimestsoliekation, and froma relismee 
that his audiority would aecme to himlto 
atipiiiated payment, ht thought hipoadtf 
entitled to call on die India C^aipany to 
anast turn in punadnng this gro^ hesmit 
of fai^ by the Rohillas. Mr. HflitingB 
acquiesced in tin justice of the denowid. 
Alter these poii^ of the treaty Aad Imn 
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arranged, Mr. Hastings and Sujah Dow- 
hik remainiesd sone days longer at Bemrcs. 
Befi)re they aepavated, Sigah DoiHlali 
came to him and made the fofllcrvrkig 
statement : 

'* I ha^ne yidded to jowt twa obyadav 
and you have yielded to mine. But on 
m^ffQ xoad^ure refleetioa* aa I am immedi^ 
ately to pay to the India Cmmpvayy 
£500,000 for the Provinces of Corah and 
AUs^mb^id, and Imve alw agreed to in- . 
cfeasem^ paymeaat for tibfi use oi tfacw 
trooipi^ I ftadtfaat; my trramre witt be so 
Htocfic exliaasted that 1 tdmll oat beinn 
mediate^ alble to adopt any measima 
a^inst the RohiUaa. I most tfaesefiove 
dc^r, feiT the preient^ my intended deiisi^, 
against them. But tf ftttore cifcusi^ 
stanees^ should make it Becenary for mc 
to eommenee hwtite ptoceedisgs a^nst 
theiUhiU^Si,. I tmsi tint yooi wiU reeol*- 
lect» that I Mveyi^ded to your tm^ oh^ 
jects^ and that yoa^ iii ccbvideratkn cf 
this^faa^e agiieed to afS»^ me the assists 
aaeeoftheindia Conpaaj^for Idie exBcm- 
kiDiit of this^ raeasum : and that whenerer X 
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call for your assistance, no time shall be 
wasted in discussing the propriety of my 
demand ; but that your troops shall im- 
mediately obey my call/' 

Mr. Hastings acquiesced in the fairness 
of this reasoning, and pledged himself that 
the Company's troops should march to his 
assistance against the* Rohillas^ whenever ^ 
they were called oi?. 

r 

Whether the Rohillas received any in-^ 
timation of this discussion between Mr. 
Hastings and Sujah Dowlah, or whether 
their conduct was the result of a conscious- 
ness of their own breach of faith, I cannot 
sayl But in theAutumnof that same year/ 
Sujah Dowlah received information that 
the Rohillas were negociating a treaty 
with the Mahrattas for the invasion of 
his Dominions. He then saw that hosti- 
lities against the Rohillas could no longer 
be deferred* He stated to Mr. Hastings 
the intelligence which he had received, and 
demanded the assistance of the Comp«uiy*s 
troops. Mr. Hastings, with the approba- 
tion of his Council, ordered the troops to 
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place themselves under the direction of 
SujahDowlah. The War was commence 
in the spring, 1774. The Rohillas were 
subdued; and at the close of the Cani- 
paign^ a Treaty was concluded between 
them and Sujah Dowlah, called the Treaty 
of Loidong, by which it was agreed, that 
one oftheRohilla Chiefs should retain a 
certain portion of the country, and rfemove 
to it with five thousand of his troops; 
The rest of the Rohilla Army were to 
cross the Ganges, and place themselves 
under another Rohilla Chief of the name 
of Zabeda Cawn. On the discussion of 
this charge, Sir Robert Barker was exa- 
mined at the bar of the House of Com-^ 
mons. It appeared from his evidence 
that he had signed that Treaty by which 
Sujah Dowlah engaged to assist the Ro* 
hillas agaftist the Mahrattas. When 
asked why he had signed that Treaty, he 
answered, ** That if he had not signed it, 
there would have been no treaty ; for that 
neither of the parties had any confidence 
in the good faith of the other ; and that 
each of the parties had acceded^ to the 
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Treaty relying on the security afforded by 
his signature ; ^' That he had urged Sujah 
Dowlah to this Treaty because bethought 
that if the Mahrattas had possessed them- 
selves of the Rohilla Country, the India 
Company's territory would have been en- 
dangered/^ When asked whether he 
thought the Rohillas ever intended to 
pay the money, he replied, " That 
he was fully persuaded that th^ never 
would pay it, except compelled by 
force/' 

It did not appear from the evidence be* 
fore the House of Commons, whether the 
evacuation of the country by the Rohilla 
Army, was aii article which had been in- 
sisted on by Sujah Dowlah, or had been 
granted at the request of the Rohilla 
Chiefs. 

This question of the Rohilla War was de- 
bated:for two nights in the Hbiise of Com- 
mons; and on the last debate, the House 
did not divide till after eight o'clock in the 
ntommg Mr* Pitt took no part irt the de- 
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bate, though, I believe, he voted for Mf . 
' Hastings. No Treasury letters had been 
sent out) as is usual when the Minister has 
formed his Opinion on any subject. The 
> Charge had been drawn up by Mr. 
Burke with great art. The debate was 
also conducted with much un&imess : for 
instead of the question proposed to the 
House, being, that the House should adopt 
the Charge, the question was-put in these 
^terras — 'That in case the House should ulti- 
mately determine to impeach Mr. Hast- 
ings, theRohilla Charge should form part 
of the Impeachment. By this dexterity 
in putting the question on which the 
House was to divide, many Members 
were brought to vote in the affirmative, 
who could not otherwise have been per- 
suaded to do it. They voted for the 
question from a belief, that at the close of 
the discussion of the various Charges, no 
Impeachment would be preferred. But 
'all this dexterity failed of success. When 
it appeared that the two millions of inha- 
bitants remained in the country^ and that 
4hat which Mr. Burke had stated to be 

82 
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" the Extirpation of a whole Nation/ 
amounted to nothing more than the eva- 
cuation of the Country by an Arniy of 
26,000 men, the House was disgusted 
with the exaggeration which had been 
practised ; and notwithstanding every ex- 
ertion of the Foxite party, the question 
was negatived by a majority of fijfty- 
three votes. 
* 
It may not foe foreign to this subject to 
remaurk^ that the Rohillas inhabit the 
same tract of mountainous country with 
the Afghans ; but that they are consider- 
ed as the inferior tribe. 

Arrian, in his account of India, speaks 
of two tribes who inhabited the same 
mountainous country ; and says, " that 
one of these tribes was inferior in rank to 
the other.'* It is curious that the same 
diflference of rank which existed in the re-> 
mote period mentioned by Arrian, should 
be found to prevail in our time. Arrian 
wrote in the reign of the Roman Emperor, 
Adrian* And though he wrote at a 
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period when the Greek language may be 
considered to have been on the decline^ 
yet his style has been thought* so pure 
and elegant, that it has obtained him the 
name of the younger Xenophon. 

He compiled his account of India from 
the papers of Megasthenes, physician to Se- 
leneus» one of Alexander's immediate suc- 
xCessors. Alexander never penetrated far- 
ther into India than the Penjab. He sailed 
down one of the five rivers of that country 
into the Indus, and from thence returned 
to Babylon. Seleneus certainly reached 
the Ganges. He resided for some time at 
a city which the Greek historian calls 
Palibothra. There is very little doubt but 
that this city is the same which the Mo- 
dems call Patna, as it is still in the 
language of the country called Palipoutre. 
Every man acquainted with India, must 
find much pleasure in reading this work of 
Arrian, for he will see that India, in those 
remote times, was nearly the same in point 
of usages, manners, dress, amusements, di^ 
vision of casts, &c. &c. as it is at 
present. 



' 1 ' will now speak of the Benares 
Chaise. The Rajah Bulwantn^ing held tke. 
province of Benares, as a Renter, or Ze^ 
mindary from Sujah Dowlah, the Nabob 
of Oude. On the termination of the India 
Company's War with Sujah Dowlah, Bul- 
want-sing thought it for his interest to 
court the protection of the India Com-^* 
pany. And as the provihce of Benares 
was situated between their territories and' 
the dominions of Oude, the India Gom-i 
pany thought it for their interest to afford 
to Bulwant-siiig that protection which he. 
solicited. They did not withdraw him 
from his subjection to Sujah Dowlah, but 
they compelled Sujah Dowlah to agree, 
that while Bulwant-sing paid him annually 
the sum of <£220,000, he should never 
call on him for any other payments or 
services; Sujah Dowlah died in 1775. 
The Qovemment of Bengal was at that 
time in the hands of Mr. Hastings, Ge- 
neral Clavering, General Monson, Mr^ 
Barwell, and Mr. Francis ; or, to speak 
more correctly, it was in the hands of 
General Clavering, General Monson, and 
Mr. Francis. For those three gentlemen 
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had, by confederating together, reduced 
Mr. Hastings and Mr. Barwell to be pf 
little importance. The three gentlemen 
above mentioned proposed that Azoph 
Ul Dowlah, the son and successor of Sujah 
Dowlah, should be compelled to resign 
the sovereignty of Benares with the at^ 
tendant rent, to the India Company. Mr. 
Hastings strongly objected to this pro- 
posal. He thought that it was for the 
interest of the Company to set bounds 
to its desires of aggrandizement. He 
gave it as his opinion, that the India 
Company would draw more revenue from 
the possession of Bengal and Bahar, than 
it would do if it extended its empire 
beyond those limits. But the opinion of 
Mr, Hastings was over-ruled; and the 
sovereignty of Benares was transferred by 
Azoph Ul Dowlah to the India Company. 
It is scarcely worth while to consider, 
whether the opinion, at that time given 
by Mr, Hastings, was founded in sound 
policy or not. . It was not only over- 
ruled at that time by his colleagues, but 
an opinion directly contrary to that of Mr, 
Hastings seems now to be entertained by 
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the India Company ; perhaps, by the ma- 
jority of the British nation : for the pre- 
sent opinion seems to be, that you must 
possess the whole of India ; and that ex- 
cept you possess the whole, you cannot be 
secure in the possession of any part. I 
will only express my wish. Quod Felix sit 
faustumque. In 1779, Hyder Ali invaded 
the Carnatic. At that time, by the deaths 
of General C layering and General Monson, 
Mr. Hastings had regained his ascendancy 
in the Bengal Government. In the mi- 
nutes of the deliberations of the Council 
on that invasion, it appears that Mr. 
Francis delivered as his opinion, ** that 
neither soldier nor rupee should be sent 
to the Carnatic ; for* that that country 
was irrecoverably lost; and that every 
soldier, and every rupee, sent there, would 
be uselessly expended." Mr. Hastings's 
opinion was directly the reverse of that of 
Mr. Francis. His minute is in these 
terms : *' While I have a soldier, or a 
rupee, I will never abandon the Carnatic; 
for if we do not fight Hyder Ali in that 
country, we shall have to fight him here.** 
liT pursuance of this opinion, Mr. Hast- 
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ings put the .whole force of the Bengal 
empire in activity. At the moment that 
the army which he had collected was about 
to set out for the Carnatic, Chemnajee, 
the son of the Rajah of Berar, appeared 
on the frontiers of Bengal, demanding the 
chout, or tribute, paid in antient times to 
the Mahrattas. Chemnajee had with him 
about fifty thousand ill-disciplined fol- 
lowers. They could not have stood before 
the army collected by Mr. Hastings, but 
they could have delayed the march of that 
army, the presence of which was so neces- 
sary in the Carnatic. To prevent this 
delay, Mr. Hastings entered into a treaty 
with Chemnajee. He agreed to pay him 
jBZlOyOOO; in consideration of which pay- 
ment, Chemnajee engaged not only to 
relinquish all hostilities against the pro- 
vince of Bengal, but also to grant to the 
British Army an unmolested passage 
through the dominions of the Rajah of 
Berar, and to supply the Army with pro- 
visions during its march. This Treaty was 
faithfully observed on both sides, and the 
British Army arrived in the Carnatic with- 
out the smallest loss. I have mentioned 
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this transaction, because it was the subject 
of the second Charge exhibited by Mr- 
Burke, against Mr. Hastings. Mr. Francis 
had resisted every proposal of Mr. Hast^- 
ings for sending relief to the Camatic. 
Among others, he had resisted this Treaty 
with Chemnajee, and had prevailed on 
Mr. Burke to introduce the subject as one 
of his Charges ; but it was abandoned. 
Mr. Fox' told me, that he did not think it 
contained ground for Impeachment. Were 
I to presume to give my opinion on this 
subject, I should say, that instead of re*- 
prehension, Mr« Hastings deserved apr 
plause. That his conduct exhibited a 
master-mind ^capable of firm decision on a 
question of great emergency. I have said, 
that to enable himself to send relief to the 
Camatic, Mr. Hastings put every part of 
the Bengal empire in motion. He called 
for men and money from every quarter. 
He did not consider the Rajah of Benares 
as entitled to exemption from this demand; 
and he required from Cheyt-sing, who had 
succeeded his father, Bulwant-sing, in thg^t 
Zemindary, the assistance of two regiments 
of cavalry. * . , 
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Mr. Francis was at that time at the head 
of the oppfosition to Mr. Hastings in the 
Bengal Council ; and as he had resisted 
every effort for sending relief to the Car- 
natic, he objected to this demand of two 
regiments from Cheyt-sing. This oppo- 
sition of Mr. Francis encouraged Cheyt-» 
sing in disobedience, and the repeated 
demand of Mr. Hastings for assistancef^ 
was either wholly evaded, or only in part 
complied with- Mr. Hastings determined 
to punish Cheyt-sing for this conduct. He 
repaired to Benares ; he summoned Cheyt-^ 
sing before him ; he reprimanded him for 
his conduct, and then ordered him to con- 
sider himself as under arrest. Mr. Hast- 
ings then commanded an OflBicer with 
about two hundred and eighty Sepoys, to 
escort Cheyt-sing to his own palace, and 
to guard him there as under arrest. The 
Officer, who commanded this escort, was 
guilty of a neglect which produced dis- 
astrous consequences. He marched off the 
escort without providing them with pow- 
der and baU. When the dependants of 
Cheyt-sing had discovered this circum- 
stance, they thought themselves strong 
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enough to break into the palace, and set 
the Rajah at liberty. The Sepoys, with 
their bayonets, if they had acted with firm- 
ness, would have been able "to repel the 
attack ; but conscious that they were not 
provided with their usual means of defence 
they were seized with a panic, they fled, 
and Cheyt-sing was set at liberty. I be- 
lieve that the generous character of Mr. 
Hastings prevented this neglect of the 
Commander of the escort from being gene- 
rally known; he felt reluctance at an 
attempt to excuse himself by throwing 
blame on another. When the Benares 
Charge was argued in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Fox rested his argument solely 
on this principle, that Cheyt-sing was an 
independent Prince, no way liable to be 
called on for succour by the Bengal Go- 
vernment. Mr. Pitt resisted this opinion 
of Mr. Fox; on the contrary, he said, 
" Cheyt-sing was ft vassal of the Bengal 
empire, and as he received protection from 
that empire, he owed to it allegiance ; and 
in consequence of that duty of allegiance, 
was liable to be called on for extraordinary 
aids on extraordinary emergencies." He 
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also a^ented to an assertion^ which had 
been advanced in the course of the debate, 
viz. *^ That Mr. Hastings having only put 
C hey t-sing under arrest for the purpose of 
subjecting his conduct to examination, 
could not be criminated for having inflicted 
too harsh a punishment on him.'* But he 
said, " that the whole of Mr. Hastings's 
conduct showed that he intended to punish 
C hey t-sing with too much severity ; this 
intention was criminal, and for this cri- 
minal intention, he should, though with 
much reluctance, vote for the Impe;ach« 
ment oif M. Hastings." Thus was this 
Impeachment voted by a majority of the 
pouse, although those who voted were 
not agreed as to the ground of criminality, 

A few mornings after the vote, I was 
with Lord Thiirlow. He strongly repro- 
bated Mr. Pitt's conduct; especially his 
grounding the Impeachment on Mr. 
Hastings's intention to commit a crime. 
Among other expressions, I recollect he 
said, *' If a girl had talked law in those terms, 
she might have been excusable." No other 
Charges against Mr. Hastings were dis- 
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cussed in the House of Commons that Sei^ 
sion. The examination of the remaining 
liineteai Charges was deferred till the 
ensuing Session. I had taken part in 
the debates on the RohilFa and Benares 
Charges ; but as I saw at the commence- 
ment of the next Session, that Mr. Pitt 
had decided that the Impeachment against 
Mr. Hastings should be voted, I gave 
myself no further trouble on the subject. 
There were people who thought that Mr. 
Pitt had adopted this line of conduct, to 
prevent the King from employing Mr. 
Hastings in India affairs. But I do not 
believe that Mr. Pitt was actuated by «o 
personal and so paltry a motive. I think 
he consented to the Impeachment, because 
he saw the controul which he should obtain 
over the Opposition by such acquiescence ; 
and his expectations were answered. 

I will now say a few words on the nature 
of an Impeachment: — an Impeachment 
is an accusation preferred by the Com- 
mons to be tried by the Peers. It is not 
ex debito justitide ; it is an extraordinary 
mode of proceeding. It is not to be consi- 
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dered as analogous to an Indictment, fof 
an Indictment is an accusation for one 
definite oflfence; whereas the Impeachment 
may be preferred for many offences consi^ 
dered together. Correctly speaking, Im- 
peachment is to be resorted to where an 
Indictment <^ould not reach the whole of 
the criminality. It is an accusation pre- 
ferred against a public Minister: and 
the question which every Member of the 
House of Commons ought to consider 
before he gives his vote, is this : — " On the 
whole of thia public servant's conduct con-» 
sidered together, is it expedient that he 
should be x^riminatedf" On the Charges 
against Mr. Hastings, I regulated my 
conduct by this mode of reasoning ; I 
remembered that wise maxim of the com^ 
mon law, Actianon est rea nisi mens sit rea. 
I asked myself, whether I could find the 
mens rea in Mr. Hastmgs's conduct on 
either of the three Charges I have above 
enumerated; suppose for instance, that 
he had mistaken the law of nations, in 
thinking that Sir Robert Barker had 
f>ledged the guarantee of the India Com- 
pany, by signing the Treaty between Sujah 
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Dowlah, and the Rohillas ; and that he had* 
also been mistaken in the opinion which be 
had fonned, that in consequence of this 
guarantee, the India Company was bound 
to give assistance to Sujah Dowlah against 
the Rohillas. Had Mr. Hastings derived 
any advantage to himself from these mis- 
takes % And if he had derived no advan- 
tage to himself, how could I fix on him the 
mens rea f He had given a sum of money 
to Chemnajee to induce .him to relinquish 
his design of invading Bengal, and to afford 
assistance to the Army which was passing 
from Bengal into the. Camatic. What 
personal advantage accrued to Mr. Hast- 
ings firoin this Treaty % He furthered his 
design of sending assistance as expediti^ 
ously as possible to theCamatic^ and mani- 
festly this was his only object. In respect 
to the ground on which Mr. Pitt had con- 
curred in the Benares Charge, viz. ** ThAt 
Mr. Hastings had intended to punish 
Cheyt-sing too severely/' the human mind 
could hardly imagine any thing weaker; 
Mr. Hastings had never punished him. He. 
had only put him under an arrest with a 
view to the examination of his conduct, 
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and for subsequent punishment, if he 
should be found to have deserved it. The 
liberation of Cheyt Sing by his de- 
pendants precluded all further exainina- 
tion. But neither on the ground taken by 
Mr. Fox, viz. ." that he had demanded aid 
from Che3rt Sing where none was due/^^ 
nor on that taken by Mr. Pitt, " that he 
had intended to punish Cheyt Sing too 
severely,"' could I see any thing like a 
criminal mind. If on all these points he 
had acted erroneously, he had acted frpm 
mistake, and not from that criminal mind, 
which alone is punishable. 

In forming my opinion on the impeach- 
ment of Mr. Hastings, I took various 
points into consideration. The British na- 
tion had confided the management of its 
Indian Empire to the India Company. 
The India Company regulated its Indi«» 
concerns through the agency of a Gpr 
vemor General and Council. The Go* 
¥emor General was the efficient person 
in that Council. If * in any inst&nce Mr. 
Uastingt had acted under the influence of 
icorrapt passions, be was piunishable by 
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impeachmenti But if on any occasion he 
had only acted from a mistaken judge- 
ment, I thought he ought not to be 
ponished by the impeachment of the 
House of Commons. On the Rohilla 
Charge I thought, that Mr. Hastings had 
acted consonantly to the law of nations. 
That Sir Robert Barker's signature of the . 
treaty between Sujah Dowlah and the Ro- 
hiliahs amounted to a guarantee ; and that 
it authorized Sujah Dowlah to call on the 
India Company to assist him in obtaining 
the stipulated payment. Here then Mr. 
Hastings was guilty of no mistake, aiid 
the House of Commons concurred in this 
opinion. The treaty with Chemnsgee was 
said to be disgraceful to the English name 
But the advantages gained by it were so 
great, that I could never bring myself to 
disapprove of it. On the Benares Charge 
my opinion still remains the same. Pro- 
tection and allegiance are reciprocal 
duties. Wherever protection is received, 
allegiance is due. Cheyt Sing could not 
have existed for a single hour if unpro-* 
tected by the British Government He 
would have been devoured by the Nabob 
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of 'Oude. He was like a pigeon under tibe 
eye of a hawk, who would have pounced 
on him if unrestrained by a , superior 
power. I therefore could not consider 
Mr. Hastings as having formed an erro- 
neous opinion, when he said, " Cheyt 
Sing wa6 the vassal of the India Company, 
and owes assistance wJien the Company 
has occasion for extraordinary aids/* I 
also recollected the very peculiar difficul- 
ties which Mr* Hastings was under when 
be was called efn to. form an opinion on 
great political questions. The nature of 
the British Empire in India was hardly de- 
veloped. ' We had scarcely formed an accu- 
rate opinion on it ourselves. The policy of 
the Mogul Government had established two 
diiAinct departments in^ each province. In 
the military department the Nabob was 
srup^reme : in the qivll department the 
Delwan. T^^e English India Company 
founded, its authority in Bengal and Bahar 
<^n at real or supposed grant Of the Dor 
^♦ttnee- of those provinces from the Great 
Mogul. They continued, however,' to ex- 
hibit to the natives a splendid pageant, 
which tJiey called a Nabob, and all dis- 

T 2 
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cussions with foreign Princes were under 
tihe name of this Nabob* Mr. Hastings 
must certainly have felt much embarass- 
ment from the undefined power of his 
masters. - 

I thought also, that it was reasonable 
to take into consideration his situation in 
India. In England, if the. minister is 
called on to decide on a great political 
question, he has many men at hand who 
can assist him with their advice. He has 
lawyers in every branch of that study. 
He has men, who have travelled in all parts 
of the world, and who know the relation 
which the concerns of other countries bear 
to British interests. When Mr. Hastings 
was called on to decide, he had no such 
assistance near him« I therefore can 
only :wonder that . he . did not . make more 
mistakes. The three charges which I 
have taken notice of were the three sub- 
jects on which Mr. Francis had opposed 
the government of Mr. Hastings in Ben- 
gal. H(& had prevailed on Mr. Burke to 
iadopf Ms opinions on these points ; and 
Mr. Burke's influence, over Mr. Fox had 
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induced that gientleman to bring down the 
Opposition in full force to. support these 
charges. In truth, the chargies exhibited 
by Mr. Burke in the House of Commons 
were nothing more than a! continuation of 
that opposition, which Mr. Francis, white 
in India, had made to the measures. of 
Mr. Hastings!^ government I was unac-^ 
quainted with . Mr. Hastings when these 
charges were laid on the table. . When I 
examined them, I was disgusted with the 
unfair manner in which they were framed. 
This led me to take part in the debates ; 
and after the session was ended^ I became 
acquainted with Mr. Hastings. He ap- 
peared to me to be a man of a strong, 
vigorous, decisive mind; well acquainted 
with the character of the natives of India, 
and with the views and interests of its va- 
rious Princes. He seemed to me to be a 
man capable of extricating himself from 
difficulties by his great resourc/es and 
dauntless courage. In one word, jbe came 
nearer to the idea which I had formed of 
an able statesman, than any other man with 
whom I ever had intercourse. But he was 
a statesman only for the affairs of India. 
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He knew nothing of the various (Arties ia 
England, <^eir interests, their designs, 
their ability to ^lectuate those designs, or 
haw far they were ^kely to be influenced 
or restrained by moral conedderatioBS. 
These were sdbjects on which he seemed 
tome' never to have fonned^ any. canton. 
I have said, that Mr. Hastings was ^capable 
of extricating himself from difficulties by 
his great resource and his dauntless cou- 
rage. He displayed these qualities in a 
most remarkable manner, while surrounded 
by the forces of Cheyt Sing at Benares. 
Mr. Hastings had with him oidy four Imn- 
dred soldiers, Gheyt Sing had forty thou- 
sand. If Cheyt Sing had attacked him» 
Mr. Hastings's situation must have been 
forced before he could have collected as- 
sistance. But instead of an immediate 
attack, the Rajah sent in a proposal to 
treat with him. Mr. Hastings knew, (that 
if he opened a treaty, the Indian Prince's 
courage would be increased, and -^ that he 
would, most probably, immediately ^attack 
him. That, on the contrary, if he refused 
to treat, Cheyt Sing' wotiid i^ippose^ that 
Mr. Hastings had some resources^' witli 
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which he was unacquainted. He there- 
fore sent for answer to his proposal^ that 
before he would listen to any excuse for 
his conduct, Cheyt Sing must come into 
Benares, and throw himself at his f«et. 
TMs answer intimidated Cheyt Sing, and 
allowed time for troops to come to the rer* 
lief of Mr^ Hastings. :t 

I have thus given my opiniom on the three 
first charges exhibited by Mr. Burke against 
Mr. Hastings. I have entered into the con- 
sideration of them with much reluctance. 
I had taken part in the debates on the first 
and third charges ; and from that circum* 
stance may be thought to have my opinion 
prejudiced in favour of Mr; Hastings. I 
was unacquainted with that gentleman 
when the discussion was first • entered on 
in the House of Commons. But, after the 
close of that session, • I was introduced to 
him, and gradually admitted to the- most 
intimate and confidential communications. 
I ackhowledge, that I think of his memory 
with the highest veneration.^ I ^lomk^ that 
he was a man of the most powerful mind 
I have ever conversed with, 
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1 have said, that the charges, brought 
forward by Mr. Burke against Mr. Hast* 
ings, were on those subjects, which had 
'been matter of discussion between Mr. 
Francis and Mr Hastings, while the for- ^ 
mer gentleman was in India ; that the im- 
peachment of Mr. Hastings was a con- 
tinuation of Mr. Francis's opposition to 
Mr. Hastings's Government. I believe I 
am correct in this assertion. All the ma- 
terials for the twenty-two charges, brought 
forward by Mr. Burke, were furnished by 
Mr. Francis. And Mr. Burl&e had suf- 
ficient influence to prevail on Mr. Fox to 
support the charges with the whole strength 
of Opposition. Mr. Francis was a man of 
considerable abilities. He was a very su- 
perior classical scholar; and he was capa- 
ble of laborious application. - Strong re- 
sentment was a leading feature in his 
character. I have heard him avow this 
sentiment more openly and hiore explicitly 
than I ever heard any other man avow it 
in the whole course of my life. I have 
heard him publicly say in the House of 
Commons, ^^ Sir Elijah Impey is not fit to 
sit in judgement on any matter where I 
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am interested, nor am I fit to sit in judge^ 
ment on him/' A relation of the ground 
of this ill will may be amusing. Mrs. Le 
Grand, the wife of a gentleman in the 
Civil Service in Bengal, was admired for 
her- beauty, for the sweetness of her tem- 
per, and for her fascinating accomplish- 
ments. She attracted the attention of 
Mr. Francis. This gentleman, by means 
of a rope-ladder, got into her apartment 
ki the night. After he had remained there 
about three quarters of an hour, there was 
an alarm ; and Mr. Francis came down 
from the lady's apartment by the rope- 
ladder, at the foot of which he was seized 
by Mr. Le Grand's servants. An action 
was brought by Mr. Le Grand against 
Mr. Francis, in the Supreme Court of 
Justice in Calcutta. The judges in that 
court assess the damages in, civil actions, 
without the intervention of a juiy. The 
gentlemen who at that time filled this 
situation, were Sir .Elijah Impey, Chief 
Justice, Sir Robert Chambers, and Mr. 
Justice Hyde. I was intimate with the 
first and the third from early life ; having 
lived with them on the Western Circuit. 
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On the trial of this cause. Sir Robert 
Chambers thought, that as no criminality 
had been proved, no damages should be 
given. But he afterwards proposed to 
give thirty thousand rupees, which ajce 
worth about three thousand pounds stee- 
ling- Mr. Justice Hyde jwas for giving # 
hundred thousand rupees, I believe, th»t 
Mr. Justice Hyde was as upright, a judge 
as ever sat on any bench; but he had an 
implacable hatred to those, who indulged 
in the crime imputed to Mr* Erancis. 
Sir Elijah Impey .was of opinion, .that 
although no criminal intercourse had been 
proved, yet that the wrong dome by Mr* 
Francis to Mr, Le Grand in entering his 
wife's apartment in the night, and thereby 
destroying her reputation, ought to. be 
compensated witii liberal damages^ He 
thought the sum of thirty thousand rupees^ 
proposed by Sir Robert Chambers, too 
small; and Aat proposed by Mr. Hyde,^ of 
a hundred diousand, too large. Hediere* 
fore suggested: a middle course, of fifty 
thousand rupees. This proposal was ac- 
quiescied in by his two colleagues. When 
Sir Elijah Impey was delivering the judge- 
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ment of the Court, my late friend, Mr 
Justice Hyde, could not conceal his eager 
zeal on the subject ;' and when Sir Elijah 
named the sum of fifty thousand rupees, 
Mr. Justice Hyde, to the amusement of the 
bystanders, called out, " Siccas, brother 
Impey ;'' which are worth eleven per cent, 
more than the current rupees. Perhaps 
this story may not be thought worthy of 
relation : but it gave occasion to that 
animosity, which Mr. Francis publicly 
avowed against Sir £lijah Impey ; and 
the criminal charge, afterwards brought 
against him iii the House of Commons, was 
the offspring of that animosity. I vdll fol- 
low up this anecdote by mentioning the 
consequences of the action brought by 
Mr. Le Grand. The lady was divorced : 
she was obliged to throw herself under the 
protection of Mr. Francis for subsistence. 
After > a short time she left him, and went 
to England. In London she fell into the 
company of M. Talleyrand Perigord. 
Captivated, by her charms, he prevailed 
on her to accompany hkn to Paris, where 
he married her; and thus the insult, which 
this lady received from Mr. Francis, and 
the loss of reputation, which was, perhaps 
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unjustly, the consequence of that insult,: 
eventually elevated her to the rank of 
Princess of Benevento, 

As I took part in the defence of 
Mr. Hastings on the two charges which I 
have mentioned, and was known to in- 
terest myself much in the welfare of Sir 
Elijah Impey, I speak with some reluc- 
tance of Mr. Francis ; but the impeach- 
ment of Mr. Hastings, and the accusation 
of Sir Elijah Impey, both originated -with 
him. ^ •> : \\ 

*. ** 

The first charge brought forward the 
ensuing session excited so much of the 
public attention, that although I took no 
part in' the debate while it was depending 
in the House of Coinmons, yet it may 
perha;ps not be improper to state the sub- 
ject. It was* called the Be^m Charge. 
It grew out of a political discussion be- 
tween Mr. Francis and Mr. Hastings, while 
those gentlemen were in India.. This 
charge rested on the following circum- 
stances. Sujah Dowlah, the Nabob of 
Oude, died in 1776. He left, a widow, 
named the Bhm Begum; and by her one 
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only son, Azoph Ul Dowlah, who suc- 
ceeded him in the sovereignty of Oude. 
I bdieve the Mahometan law allows a 
man to have four wives ; but Sujah Dow- 
lah had never availed himself of this per- 
mission. The Bhow Begum was the only 
woman whom he had ever married. For 
some years he had lived with her on indif- 
ferent terms. But when he was in a! state 
of distress, in consequence of his hostili- 
ties with the English Government, his wife 
collected all her treasure, and all the force 
which she could draw together, and joined 
him in his hour of need ; determined to 
share with hini his good or ill success. 
This conduct regained her the affections 
of Sujah Dowlah. From that hour she 
was the person on whose attachment he 
placed the most entire confidence. Those, 
who are not acquainted with the manners 
of an Asiatic Court, can with difficulty 
form an idea of the power of a woman 
locked up in a zenana, and precluded 
from personal intercourse with men, ex- 
cept such as stand related to her in the 
character of husband or children. But 
the power of the Bhow Begum in her hus- 
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band's court seems to have exceeded that 
which is commonly allowed to the wives 
of Sovereigns in Europe. She was his 
treasurer : no payment was made except 
authorized by her signature. At his death 
all his treasure was in her apartments, and 
in her possession. Her only son, Azoph 
Ul Dowlah, admitted his mother's right 
to retain a portion of this treasure; but 
contended, that, by the Mahometan law, 
the greater part of it belonged to himself, 
as his father's successor in the Sovereignty 
of Oude. He also urged, that very heavy 
arrears were due to his father's army, and 
that if he were deprived of this treasure he 
should be unable to satisfy their demands. 
The mother declared, that she would keep 
the whole. I do not pretend to know 
enough of the Mahometan law to be able 
to form an opinion on this question be- 
tween the mother and her son. The 
Bengal Government, at that time exercised 
by General Clavering, General Monson, 
and Mr. Francis, espoused the cause of 
the Bhow Begum, in opposition to the 
opinion of Mr. Hastings. TTiey aBowed 
th« lady to retain three parts in four of 
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the treasure: by which. decision thq.mon^y 
received by Azoph Ul Dowlah aqiK^mited 
only to about eight hundred , thousand 
pcxunds. It was generally believed, that 
tiie treasure left by Sujah. Dowlah much 
exceeded' the sum admitted byithe Bhow 
Begum to be in her possession; and it 
was so very difficult to prove all the re- 
mittances of money, which had been made 
to the treasury, that the amount of the 
treasure left by Sujah Dowlah was neces- 
sarily estimated almost wholly by the ad- 
mission of the lady herself • The' Bengfji 
Government guaranteed; to the Bhow Be- 
gum, not only the possession of this trea- 
sure, but also of a large Jaghire^ with the 
exercise of almost sovermgn power within 
tliat district. This decision of the Bengal 
Government compelled Azoph Ul Dawlah 
to begin the exercise of sovereignty under 
great difficulties: The . discharge of the 
debts left unpaid b^rhis fa/ther>was claiined 
from him ;r and? that treasure, witfe which 
they ought to have been paid, was with- 
held from him. Mn Hastings considered 
the Nabob of Oude as a dependant on 
tile Bengal Government; and when the 
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war with France begun in 1778, and the 
invasion of the Camatic by Hyder Ali in 
the following year made it necessary for 
him to call forth all the resources of the 
Bengal Empire, he called for supplies of 
men and money from Azoph Ul Dowlah. 
That Prince furnished them cheerfully, 
and to a great amount ; but in the begin- 
ning of the year 1782 there was no money 
in this Prince's treasury ; and he was un- 
able to make his payments to the Bengal 
Government; yet the money was abso-; 
lutely necessary to enable that Govenj- 
ment to continue its exertions against 
France and Hyder Ali. In this embarass- 
ment, the ministers of Azoph Ul Uowlah 
suggested the propriety of caiKJelling that 
division of Sujah Dowlah^s treasure be- 
tween the Bhow Begum and her son, 
which, as they said, had been unjustly 
made under the authority of the Bengal 
Government. Mr. Hastings resisted this 
proposal : but he thought it equitable, that 
the mother should come to the assistance 
of her son ; and he therefore consented, 
that the ministers of Azoph Ul Dowlah 
should employ such means as they thought 
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expedient to prevail on her to afford him- 
pecuniary assistance, provided that they 
most carefully abstained from offering any 
mark of disrespect to her person, or any 
violation of the privileges belonging to her 
place of residence. When Azoph Ul 
Dowlah's ministers had obtained this per- 
raiission, they watched the first opportunity 
of finding the Bhow Begum's two princi- 
pal ministers, Johar AH Cawn^ and Behc^ 
Ali Cawn, out of the privileged limits of 
her residence, and seized their persons. 
Tiiese two eunuchs directed all the con- 
cerns of the Begum. They were privy to 
the amount of her wealth, and to all her 
other secrets ; and were believed to be the 
persons, who had principally advised hei^ 
to refuse assistance to her son. It was 
the design of Azoph Ul Dowlah's ministers 
to intimidate the eunuchs to such a degree, 
as to induce them to recommend to their 
mistress to advance money to her son. 
The design succeeded; and the Begum as- 
^sted her son with five hundred thousand 
pounds. 

On this charge Mr. Sheridan siade a 
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sp^^ch wUich bottb sld^ Qf the H<Mue 
prqfes^ greatly tp 94iov&; for Mr.Pttt 
now 0{»eiiJy $ipjpffoved of the im|)ieadbiQ«Dt. 
I will 9f k«awl9dge» that I <lid vot asdottro 
thU 8|ieech of Mr. Sheiid^v^. The House 
wap ci^A^d on to concur with Mr. Burke 
in accusing Mr. Hastings Accusatorial 
fvnctionft ai^proach very nearly to judicial 
functions; and, in my opinion ou^ to be 
exorcised with the sane cmiiioa^ and wiidi 
equal observance of integrity. Mx. Sheri- 
dan'a speech wa^ not. emulated to infona^ 
hnf, to ^ialeadi hia hearts. The charge 
was adopted^ The renjiaining charges oc- 
casiPOfid little disQUssion. The impeach- 
n^fHt of Ml?. i{a«rtkigs waa voteds» and cwr^ 
ri(^ i^ to tib Howie of Lords. 

I lukve tibiua stated tiie four poliboal 
char^ broiAght bgr- Mr^ Btutke againsi 
Mr. Haatte^. Thei renaiaing^ dbai;^^ 
wero of mncb losa iiaportaaee .^ they re» 
lat^ chie% lo olt^tiionB to Mr. HastihgaV 
condMCt VI the detaik of his goveoDimail. 
Although I took no part in the debate* oot 
the Begum Charge, I voted against it. 
Mr. IiMingS\ hwl dmv«d no adyaofAge 
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tor iaiftself from the peftttistton vMc^k ht 
had tints gt^nted to ^ midlst^tis df Atopti 
Ul Dowlah. He! ««Dod the ministigi: of the 
B^tii^ Kation, exerdshtg powers ^aircel;^ 
defined by that Nation which had confided 
thew to himf. He wast to eiefcise these 
powers withotit being assisted wflh the ad- 
tice of others. I looked only ta the hi* 
t»grity of hfs conduct : I cooM not bring 
myatelf to punish hhu for mistakes, even if 
I had t&oftglrf that mistakes had been 
cMunitedr But, in this* Begum Charge, f 
did mot think tlmt Mr. Hastings had madl^ 
any mislake. I thou^ it was eqtrftable, 
that the* unjust division of Sujah* BowSaFs 
tt«aswe, which had been made inr iTfS» 
should* be set aside. 

fai thos ^esisthi^ the impeachment ctt 
Mr. Hasstings, I am not miseiOu^ that 1 
w«bs iu^eficed by Atnf ncnpUdper motive. 
I had nevw hved in mutih iiitereotttster 
witft Mr.I'ratt<jfo, but I bad always been 
ina^fressed wiiJh' ^e* idea dt His being a 
vatm of' very co&^derabfe abillcies. I ac- 
ttMOwled'ge, that I Rad> disappmved of his 
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coaduct while he stood, in the Bengal 
Government, the opponent of those mea- 
sures, which were recommended by Mr. 
Hastings. The French and Hyder Ali 
had attacked our possessions in India. 
Mr. Hastings thought, that every effort of 
the British Empire in India should be em* 
ployed to resist them. Mr. Francis was 
of a different opinion. He scrupulously 
examined every exertion that was pro- 
posed. He viewed it in all its bearings ; 
and raised every objection, which his abili- 
ties and his well-informed mind enabled 
him to bring forward. My mind had 
been accustomed to meditate on the, mis- 
fortunes brought on us by the America^ 
War. At the commencement of that war, 
in 1775, the American Colonies formed 
the Western branch, and our possessions 
ill India the Eastern branch of our Em- 
pire. In the course of that war the 
American branch wa^ torn from us. What 
must have been our situation, if we had 
experienced similar misfortune in India? 
How should we have treated with France^. 
Spain, Holland, and the Unll^d States of 
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America, at the cdttimenceitient of* the 
year 1783, if the British Empire in India 
had been conquered by our enemies ? It 
was preserved tb us ; and, as t think, its 
preservation #as the result of the energies 
of that able statesman, Warren Hastings. 
I had lived in habits of acquaintance with' 
Mr. Edmund Burke. I had no prejudices 
against him ; for he had not at that time 
involved my country in the crusade 
against French principles. Before he 
brought forward the charges against Mr. ' 
Hastings, he convei*sed with me very fully 
on the subject. I put this question to 
him : " Can you prove, that Mr. Hastings 
ever derived any advantage to himself 
from that misconduct, which you impute 
to him?'' He acknowledged, "that he 
could not ; *' but added, " that his whole 
government of India had been one con- 
tinued violation of the great principles of 
justice.'' Before the charges were laid 
on the table, I had a second conversation 
with Mr. Burke on the subject. When he 
found that I persevered in my opinion, he 
told me, " that in that case I must relin- 
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quwh the friendship of the DoA^e of Portr 
landf" I replied, ** th»t that woobl give 
me paiA ; but thai, I vould rather refiii« 
quish the Puke of Portlapd's friendship 
Uiao support an impeachment which I did 
not approve." We parted* and our inter- 
course was terminated. 
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CHAPrER XIV. 

On Mr. Edmund Btatke. 

I HAY perhaps be thought to haire 
spoken in some places witii too much 
severity of Mr. Edmund Burke. My 
acquaintan<ie with this gentleman began 
about the year 1780* My intercourse 
with him impressed me with the highest 
idea of his political erudition. I say no- 
thing of his abilities: my opinion of him 
on that head is the same as is generally 
entertained, m. that he had great poWen, 
with very little judgemetrt. I never had 
:any personal difference with him : at the 
commencement of our intercoul'se my adi- 
miration of him was great ; it gradually 
dimitiished into disapprobation of his 
measures, And disapprobation gradually 
increased into disesteem. In tl>e Autumn, 
1781, when it was visible, that the nation 
was every day becoming more tir^ of 
the American War, and that Lord Novth 
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would be obliged to relinquish it, I was 
very anxious to see union established be- 
tween the friends of the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham and those of the Earl of Shel- 
bume. The friends of the Earl of Shel- 
bume professed to wish it, and I firmly 
believe that they were sincere. This union 
was prevented by Mn Burke; the. con- 
sequences of the continuance of disunion 
sufficiently appeared on the formation of 
the Cabinet of Eleven in the ensuing 
spring. During the three months that 
Lord Rockingham was minister, in 1782^ 
I saw much in Mr. Burke's conduct, which 
J disapproved ; on the death of that noble 
Marquis, the separation between Mr. Eox 
and the Earl of Shelbume was effected 
solely by. the efforts of Mr. Burke. Mr. 
Fox was a man of kindness : malice seemed 
to me not to enter into his composition; 
and I am very certain that he had no ill 
will to the Earl of Shelbume, even down 
to the hour of ike Marquis of Rocking- 
ham's death. 

When the separation between the . 
friends of the deceased Marquis and the 
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Earl of Shelburne took place, there was 
a meeting of the Rockin^aEds at 
£arl Fitzwilliam's, and at this me^ng, 
Mr. Burke spoke of the Earl of Shelburne 
in terms so coarse and unmeasured as to 
preclude all possibility of reconciliation. 
When the Rockinghams and Shelbumes 
had separated, there existed three political 
parties, viz.^ Lord North's, the late Lord 
Rockingham's, and the Earl of Shel- 
bume^s. It was obvious, that whichever 
two of these parties joined, they would be 
too powerful in the House of Commons 
for the third. It may therefore be sup- 
posed, that when Mr. Burke prevailed on 
the Rockinghams to separate from Loi^d 
Shelburne, he had in view a union be- 
tween the Rockinghams aiid Lord North ; 
but I do iiot believe that he at that time 
hiad any such idea. The Duke of Rich- 
mond was very earnest, that the Earl of 
Shelburne should be prime minister, and 
that he himself should be considered as 
the he^d of the Rockinghaxn party. But 
tlus was extremely disagreeable to Mr. 
Burke. He knew, that he had no infiu- 
eiQ^e over the Duke of Richmond ; and 
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it was Mr. Burke's wish that the Duke 
of Portland should be brou^t from Ire- 
land, and proclaimed chief of the late 
Marquis's friends. He urged this ar- 
rangement) because he knew ihat the 
Duke of Portland would be entirely undor 
his guidance ; and he sacrificed the poli- 
tical strength of his party to his own per- 
sonal wishes. 

William Eden was the mezzano^ who 
effected the coalition between Lord North 
and Mr. Fox ; or, as the late Duke of 
Norfolk, while Earl of Surrey, expressed 
it in the House of Commons, *^ He was 
the priest who married us.'' During the 
nine months in 1783, that the Coalitionists 
were in possession of the administration, 
they were wholly under the guidance 6f 
Mr. Burke. His arrogance was sufficiently 
disgu^ng. He ultimately ruined them 
by his India Bill. It was much to be re- 
gretted, that when the Marquis of Rock* 
ingham came into ofBce in 1765, his ineJK-^ 
perience in public busmess should hare 
made it necessary that he should haire 
about him a person who might a<it as his 
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guide. I believe Mr. Burke was a very 
proper person for the situation* For his 
failings did not perhaps at that time exist 
They grew up afterwards gradually, as 
their growth was encouraged by the occa- 
sion. While the Duke of Portland was 
first Lord of the Treasury, Mr. Burke's 
influ^ice was more authoritative than it 
had been during the life of the Marquis 
of Rockingham For Lord Rockingham, 
when he would venture to do it, was 
capable of thinking for himself. 

When Mr. Burke brought forward his 
accusation against Mr, Hastings, he soli*- 
cited me to support him. In the course 
of our discussion, he told me, that if I 
declined supporting him, I must relinquish 
the friendship of the Duke of Portland; 
and my connection with Mr. Burke, as 
weU as with the Duke of Portland, was 
from that hour terminated. While Mr. 
Burke was die guide of the Marquis oi 
Rockingham and of the Duke of Portland, 
he inculcated more openly than ever had 
been done before, '^ that every man ought 
to be enlisted in a party : that a member 
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of the House of Commons ought not to 
consider the merit of the question imme- 
diately before the House : that he should 
only consider idiether he wished the mi- 
nister to remain in office, or that his rivals 
should take his place/' He inculcated 
this doctrine both in his speeches and his 
pamphlets : it always' appeared to me a 
doctrine highly unconstitutional; but it 
served the views of Mr. Burke^ as it re- 
conunended him to the leaders of his 
party; for he accompanied the doctrine 
with this addition, ^' that as the ancestors 
of those leaders had placed the Brunswicks 
on the throne, they had a right to be the 
ministers, and to dictate the political 
measures which should be pursued/' 

But the great injury, which Mr. Burke 
did to his country, was by preaching the 
crusade against French principles. He 
was emphatically the Peter the Hermit^ 
who preached up this holy war- I con- 
sider this as the great measure of his life, 
and if I have ever spoken of him with 
harshness, my language has been the re- 
sult of my feelings on this subject The 
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French Revolution, at its very commence- 
meht, excited great alarm in the minds of 
princes and nobles, especially of German 
Prinices. It is well known that George III. 
did not conceal his opinion on this head. 
Mr. Biirke expressed his disapproba- 
tion of the French Revolution at an 
early period : his language gradually be- 
came more violent : he professed to wish 
to excite all parties. Not only all parties, 
but every religious sect in the British Em- 
pire was called on to exert itself. He did 
not confine himself to the limits of Great 
Britain and Ireland ; he endeavoured to 
rouse every part of the Continent His 
son was sent to a meeting of princes and 
ministers at Coblentz. The Emperor 
Leopold and the King of Prussia were 
excited by Mr. Burke's publications. In 
a word, he left no means unemployed to 
inflame the whole of Europe to the adop- 
tion of his opinion. The German Princes 
were the first who were prevailed on td 
move. I believe that Prince Kaunitz, the 
prime minister of the Emperor Leopold, 
dissuaded his master from undertaking a 
war against France. The Emperor Joseph 
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had left seveial parts of his dofxtinioiis in 
a state of agitation ; particulaiij the Ne- 
therlands^ and Hungary. The Empress 
Maria Theresa had been much belored in 
the Netherlands; but the Emperor Josepb, 
ha son, had contrived to set the monastic 
orders and the nobles in that eountey 
against him. Their discontent had led 
them to take arms ; but on the death of 
IJbe Emperor Joseph, his> successor Leo-^ 
pold found means to appease then. 
Much ill humour hovrever sCill remaineidf 
among them. Matters were not mudii 
better in Hungary, where the T^anperm 
Joseph had much disgusted ibe noblesp. 
Prince Kaimitz thought it would be more 
adrantageous to the Emperor Leopold to* 
regain ^ affections of his dirconiteMedi 
subjected Aan to embavk in a war vri/At 
FraoDH^eL BuA thb wise minbfer was over* 
ruled.: war was resolved ov; and d^ 
Kin^ of Prussia became* the aUy oS' tbe^ 
Emperor. Mir. Buarke seem9 to have bsiA 
more difficulty in England. He at length^ 
prevailed on the party of liie gMOt Whig; 
fiamiUiesi to^ declare* for wav; But* Mr. Pilt 
hesitated He jrieldbd at htst wvdki reluct- 
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ance. But though he consented that war 
should be undertaken, he does not appear 
ever to hav^ adopted Mr. Burke's opi- 
nion as to the motive for the war. 
Mr. Burke's opinion was, that war should 
be undertaken to re-establish France ex- 
actly in that state in which it had existed 
befoira the commencement of the Revolu- 
tion ; or,, according to the technical lan- 
guage of thait day, to re-establish the oncieir 
r^gnm. Mr* Pitt viewed it as. a poiitical 
war; the object with him was a dimi* 
nution of the power of France. The two 
objects were inconsistent with each other; 
The crusade has lasted nearly thirty yea^». 
Europe has already su&red naiucH ; and I 
fe^r her wffe^ngs a^re not at an end. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

On the Shoe Trade. 

I WAS in the House of Commons during 
the discussions on the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade; but I never voted on the 
subject : there were circumstances which 
led me to hesitate : and where I doubted 
on which side I ought to vote, I thought 
it most safe to abstain from voting at all. 
No man can like the Slave Trade. It is 
oppressive to the slave ; it is more inju- 
rious to the master, for it corrupts his mo- 
rals; accustoming him to believe, ths^t he 
may live with other human creatures with- 
out being subject to the restraint of moral 
duties. 

Perhaps there is no country in Europe 
in which the proportion of slaves to free- 
men was at *one time greater than it was 
in England. I apprehend that this was 
owing to the Heptarchy. The division 
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of the country into seven kingdoms pro- 
duced wars : wars occasioned captives, and 
captives became slaves. Servi quia ser*- 
vabantur. The wise decisions of our courts 
of law^ assisted by other circumstances, 
effectuated enfranchisement. I will men- 
tion some of these circumstances.' First, 
the courts of law decided, that an illegiti- 
mate child could not be a. slave, or, as our 
law calls him, a ^erf, or villein. He could 
inherit no advantage fronr his parents ; it 
would therefore .have been unreasonable 
that he , should inherit a disadvantage. 
Secondly, if the female slave, or, as she is 
called in our law books, a nie/e, married 
a freeman, she became enfranchised dur- 
ing the^ coverture, and her children were 
free. 'Thirdly, if the male slave became 
a monk he became free. It was the same 
if the female slave became a nun. There 
were many other decisions of the courts of 
law, which favoured the enfranchisement 
of villeins. I will only mention one more, 
and I shall select that because it was made 
at so late a period as the. reign of Richard II., 
and in oppositicm to the wishes of the 
legislature. If A, the villein of B, brought 



an actum in a tontti of latr a^g^m^t B« laid 
B pleaded in bar of ku odA'on, tiiough A 
felted ia his i$uit, yet A, the tillein, be^ 
came ei^ranclnsed ; for B, by t>leading iii 
bar to his aotioii^ had fereated A as a 
fireemati} and he could not aftetwards 
fUMfy his oivn admissioii< To pre^e&t 
this inconvenience) B iras under itui no* 
oessity of pleading in abatenienii or di^-* 
allNltity of A's person. His plea therefore 
would regukurly have run in these wordii) 
** That he, B, was not bouud to aii$»W^ 
A's action) because that h^^ A, Was has 
villein, regardant to B's manor Of Wet^ 
fington in tibe coun^ of Somerset/' To 
thi» plea in abatement) A, accordiug to the 
regular course of pleading, ou^t to hair^ 
i«pUed in these words, viz. ; ** That he. A, 
was free, v^hdut thk t than h6, A, was th« 
viiiei^ of B, regardant to B's manor of 
Wdlington iu the county of Sotners^.'' 
Then, acceding to the ordinary rules of 
pleading, this question, whetilier A was ^ 
villein regardant to B's manok* of M^ 
Ungton in the county of 8oni«rs6i^ ou^ 
to hav<e been tried by a jury of .So<nerMt^ 
shoe. But, in favour of liberty, lite COatfA 
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d^ kw defpa^ed from the CDrdinary course 
of pleading, and decided, that A should 
be allowed to plead in a a&anner different 
horn what was commonly prescribed i 
and they allowed A to plead in these 
wordsv •eim- " That he, A, was free," omitr 
ing any answer to the other part of B's 
plea. By this advantage thus allowed to 
A, the question or issue between A and B 
was no longeir accompanied with any cir- 
cumstances of locality. The issue or 
question between the parties was simply 
whether A wai jree, and was therefore to 
be tried by a jury of that county in which 
A had brought his action. In the seven" 
te^^nth ^ Richard |I. an Act of Parlia- 
ment was paissed, reciting an inconveni- 
ence fl^om this mode of pleading, and 
appiyiflg a remedy. The act recitted, that 
it often happened, that a tilleitf fled into a 
town, where tJie inhabitants were disposed 
to fet^our Ae claim of freedom. That he 
dieh brought a fictitious and c<^urabte 
actiofik againiftt his Im'd, with a view to one 
of li^se two advantages, m. 'fThat if 
the lord pleaded in bar of his action, h^ 
the viilein, might be enfi%i)chised by his 
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lord's plea: and if the lord pleaded in 
disability of his person, and in abatement 
of his action, that then the plea might be 
tried by a jury every way disposed to find 
in the villein's favour/' To remedy this 
mischief, the statute enacted, that the lord 
might plead in bar of the villein's action ; 
accompanying his plea with a protestation, 
that the plaintiff was his villein : and 
that a plea in bar, accompanied with this 
protestation, should not render the villein 
free. This statute was written in the 
.French language. It was manifestly in- 
tended for the protection of, the lord's 
interest against, the ill founded claim of 
his villein* Sir Edward Coke, in com- 
menting on this statute, translated it in- 
correctly ; and having, from this circum- 
stance, puzzled himself, concludes by say- 
ing, ^^ it is a perplexed statute, and that he 
does not know what to make of it/' The 
words which Sir Edward Coke trans- 
lated incorrectly are the following. . The 
statute recites, that the villein flies into a 
town, oujl est fort a trier envers son seigneur. 
Sir Edward Coke translates these words. 
Where it is hard to try against his lord: 
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Whereas the true translation is, Where hc^ 
iheviUemj is ptmerful in trial against his lord. 
And thus, by this mistake in the transla- 
tion, Sir Edward Coke supposes the legis- 
lature to have had in view a mischief 
directly the reverse of that which they 
really had in view, and which they wished 
to remedy. But the wise solicitude of 
our courts of law, to increase the number 
of freemen, defeated these efforts of the 
legislature to preserve the character of 
villeins in England. For the courts de- 
cided, that if the plaintiff recovered, his 
action then could not be deemed fictitious 
and colourable. It was therefore not 
a case within the statute. The de- 
fendant was not entitled to any benefit 
under the statute, and the viUein was en- 
franchised by the defendant's plea.. 

Perhaps one of the circumstances, which 
the most contributed to the Enfranchise- 
ment of our villeins, is that which is gene- 
rally considered as one of the greatest 
calamities recorded in our history : I 
mean the long civil war between the 
houses of -- York and Lancaster. The 
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mi^t use them as soldiers. It is a com* 
mon expression in fiie Instorians of that 
period^ in speaking of a great lord who 
took part in die civil wars, servitia amumt. 
And, as an inducement to the viUeins to 
serve as soldiers, they enfranchised them, 
and granted them lands to be held by 
copy of court roll. Sir Edward Coke, 
who wrote in the reign of James I., says, 
tiliat half the land in England was at that 
time copyhold. As the proportion of 
copyhold land is now very much dimi- 
nished, it is possiMe that some people 
may doubt the accuracy of Sir Edward 
Cokeys assertion. But let it be recol- 
lected, that a great proportion of the l»id 
in the western counties was even so late 
as in the memory of people now living, 
held by leases for ninety-nine years de- 
terminable on lives. And wherever this 
practice prevailed, there is great reason 
to believe, diat the lands had antecedently 
been held by copy of court roll. 

Wherever Slavery ha& prevailed, it has 
generally been the resuk of conq«ieBt. 
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On tb0 fftU Qf the Jtom«4» ^Wtpir^i tjl»9 
Nbrtbem tiatipii? ov^ni^i Fr^c^, SpAin, 
Portngal^ Mid Itfi^y. Tlmy estpbUiM^ 
semitude in iall tbe^ c^vmtri^s. ;Tfee 
Noiinwis ^pqmji^ Ei^glapcl. Wbptb?^ 
Ibey roduo&Ql fu^y ^ tlte Saxpppi tp sl^eryr, 
.or were cont^ted with i^e »hv^». w^pw 
they fovwd m th^ i8l4o4* i^ a q!l€^QA 
on whid^ I hBYB pot farmed any opinion. 
Durui^ the i^ine of the j^pnian Repnblic 
much 'Of thi9 popul^tiop of l^y consisted 
c^ /slaves. We know also, U^at -^ large 
propiNTtiDn of the inhalnt^pts of Athene 
were sl»vea. ft m^ prpfe^i^ly the ^^m^ 
in other jMates of Gr^c<?. We find ift 
liue Old Te^tfiBveQjt, that Jp9epb was sold 
to the Mid«ui«ti»s passing frpm. Pajl^sl^ 
into Egypt. If the practice pf c^jyjipg 
slaves into Egypt had not been esta- 
bUsfaedy it is *nPt prP^sWe^ i^itS^v that 
Joseph's bpetJwn wpj»14 have ttpygjit ,pf 
9dling him, ipr |;b^t the Mi^iw^^s wq^^ 
hare pnrcbftsed hUa. Th^s^ Mjdiftiyilte? 
nsere probftWy » par^v^ pf ^l^^y^. fli^- 
chauts. 

Let it opt be sjupposeid^ tba-t I am » 
friend tp Stev4^, bec«we J thjif reflm^r^ 
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on its antiquity. My only difficulty is 
about the best means ^ of abolishing Sla- 
very. I doubt whether it ever can be 
abolished by the means which have been 
adopted. The inhabitants of the southern 
and western parts of the United States of 
America will with great reluctance be 
brought to relinquish the use of slaves. 
In Spanish and Portuguese America, all 
attempts to abolish the Slave Trade will 
be unsuccessful. I have remarked, that 
the change of the race of the inhabitants 
has in most countries been occasioned by 
conquest. But this will not be the case 
in respect to the Negroes carried to Ame- 
rica. Hiey will be carried there as slaves, 
but the inhabitants will gradually become 
a mixed race. 

When the Abolition of the Slave Trade 
was first suggested in the House of Com- 
mons, I did not think, that die means, by 
which it was proposed that the abolition 
should be efiected, were judicious. I had 
entirely approved of the measures by 
which it was hoped that the sufferings of 
the slaves in their passage from Africa to 
the West Indies might be diminished. The 
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bounty given to those captains, who tratis*^ 
ported their slaves with the smallest ave^ 
rage loss, ap^^ared likely to produce the 
most beneficial consequences.- Ithou|^t 
this idea should have been farther ex- 
tended. I thought no slaves should b^ 
allowed to be transported from Africa to 
the islands, except in large ships. In a 
large ship the number of the crew frees 
diem from apprehension of the insurrec- 
tion of their slaves. And from this cir- 
cumstance, ^ they are enabled to allow 
more- indulgence, to the Negroes. The 
number of the slaves on board each. ship 
ought by^ law to have been regulated, and 
proportioned to the tonnaige. I^ believe, 
that since the open exportation of slaves 
has been prohibited, much misery h9s 
been experienced by the slaves, from their 
being carried by contraband in small 
ships immoderately crowded. 

But my chief hope of an amelioration 
in > the condition of the slaves was fropi 
^ decisions of the courts of law. I be- 
;lieve,.that the courts in the West Indies 
still persevere in not permitting a Negro 
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to giTe evidence in any cuise, either diWI 
CMT criminal. I cannot ccmceiire how thif 
maxim has a^isim. It certiainly is not 
drawn from tiie coinmon law of £ngland. 
If the reracity of the witness is doubted, 
from the circumstance of his being a 
slave, let the objecti<Mi go to his credit, 
not to his competeiK^y. As the law now 
stands, the Negro is cooasidered as below 
the TBXik of a reasonable being. When 
the Negroes were brought to the islasd, 
the legislature ought to hare provided, as 
fu as posuble, that every Negro should 
be annexed to some plantation : that he 
should become gkba asenpttiSj and that he 
should never afterwards be sc^d to any 
oAer master exc^t with the plantation. 
As the law now stands, the judgem^ 
creditor may levy his debt by the sale <jf 
the Negroes on the plantation, and thus 
break the nearest connections. Privilege 
might have been granted to such Negroes 
as were bom wi^n the islands for they 
are not so likely to take part in insurree>- 
tion as the Negroes newly imported. By 
these, and other simiiair regulations, ih^ 
legislature and the courts of law «iiglft 
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have ameliorated the conditian of the 
Ne^o, and gradually elevated him to the 
character of a subject. But this plan was 
not approved of. The Trade was to be 
immediately abolished : its abolition was 
voted by Parliament ; but it has not yet 
been effected. And I doubt whether 
that abolition ever will be effected by the 
means pursued. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

Will Revolution produce an increase of Hap- 
piness to Mankind? 

This is a question, which must frequently 
recur to every reflecting mind« I have 
no hesitation in saying, that I think Revo- 
lution will add to the happiness of man- 
kind. The only country in which we have 
yet seen a Revolutionary Government com- 
pletely estabUshed is America : and there 
the prosperity of the People has been 
more rapidly increased than it is probable 
that it would have been under the old Go- 
vernment. Before the independence of 
the United States of America, the go- 
vernors sent from Great Britain to its 
colonies were, for the most part, neces- 
sitous courtiers; and the object of Go- 
vernment was to check the growth of the 
Colonies. 
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In France the Revolution is not yet 
completed : for although a Riepresentative 
Government is established, those who 
are entrusted with the exercise of that 
Government are considered by the People 
as desirous of destroying it. The atten- 
tion of the People is therefore employed 
anxiously to watch over the Executive 
Government, and to defeat its eflForts, 
I will add, that the improvements already 
derived from the Revolution in France are 
so great and so visible, that the People 
will never submit to see the ancien regime 
re-established. 

In Spain we at present only see the 
beginning of a revolution: but the seed 
is sown, and a Revolutionary Government 
will be established in that .country. 
Probably Governments will be established 
in the Spanish Colonies of a character 
similar to that, which is about to be 
established in the mother country. This 
will be fortunate ; for . simdlitude of go- 
vernment ; will promote theit intercourse 
and connection with eacK other. One 
circumstance will probably be an imm^r^ 
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diaite eonsequence of a reroiittion in 
Spahi. If iJie Spanish Govemnueat re- 
mAins unaltered, Cuba must verj soon 
belong eillier to the United States of 
America or to Great Britain. But if 
ReVi^tioiiary Goireniments are esta- 
blished in Old Spain and the Spanish 
Colome* on the Continent, Cuba tMj 
adopt a similar Government, and become 
a nember of that confederacy. A rero^ 
lution in Old Spain, if accompanied by 
th^ establiidbiient of ftee Governments in 
her Colonies, will produce a most rapid 
improvement. Her agriculture, her ma- 
nufactures, her commerce, and her naval 
power, will soon increase to such an ex- 
tent as must give her great wei^t in the 
afikin of Europe* I have said her naval 
power ; for an unfettered, intercourse be- 
tween (M Spain and the Spanish Colonies 
witt create a marine^ equal to &at whick 
now eidst9 in any ofher state in £urope. 

I am not sufficiently acquainted with 
liie state of Germany, or Italy^ t<^ be abkr 
tm form atiy opinion how ikr it U p^o^ 
bable^ lliat a Revolutionary 6ov«m«ieiit 
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may be established in either of those two 
countries. 

In Great Britain we have a Representa- 
tive Government. Some few iibuses have 
been allowed to creep into it : correct 
those abuses, and Revolution will not take 
place. But if those abuses are not cor- 
rected, an Oligarchy will be established, 
which will fetter Royalty, humiliate Aris- 
tocrat^^ and trample ott the People. Such 
to Oligarchy will be remdvable otily by 
Revolution. , 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

On the Consequences of the Revolution in 
Spain. 

Toulouse, March 14, 1820. 
Ak account has been this morning received 
in this city, that the King of Spain has 
accepted the Constitution declared by the 
Cortes in 1812. This circumstance must 
influence the happiness of many millions. 
I have already made some remarks on the 
probability of such an event ; . but now 
that th^ Revolution in Spain is complete, 
I am unavoidably led to extend my reflec- 
tions. The first circumstance which will 
occur to every man is, that there is* now 
a second revolution in Europe, brought 
about by the standing army of the country. 
For although the commercial cities and 
men of education were joined with the 
army in producing this Revolution, yet 
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the army was certainly the most efficient 
instrument. Knowledge had spread itself 
in the Spanish army, and it rose to rescue 
its country from wretchedness and igno- 
miny. 

The first country in which we have seen 
a new Government established by Re* 
volution is America The obstinate per- 
severance of George III., in his endeavours 
to compel the inhabitants of the British 
Colonies to submit to a violation of their 
rights, has given birth to a new nation, 
called the United States of America. The 
Government established in this nation is 
without Kingj or Nobles, or political 
Church : and history does not afford us an 
example of any nation, in which th^ hiap^- 
piness of the inhabitants, or the prosperity 
of the whole, considered collectively, has 
been more rapidly increased. There werfe 
primary causes, ^hich must at some 
moment or other hav6 produced : a 
change in the French Government : 
but the : Revolution in* America: cer- 
tainly vaccelerated the Revolution in 
France. 
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The French Revoktkm has brought 
fbrward the Revolution in Spain. In bo(b 
these countries rerokttion hais been the 
wwk of standing armies. Kings hav« 
been accustomed to consider standing 
armies as that support of their power on 
which they cmdd most rely : let them 
ponder on what they hs^re 9een» in France 
and in Spain>. German Princes hare been 
already led to this reflection by what has 
taken place in France ; and they have 
entertained a hope, that tbey should be 
able to stt^ the progress of liberty by what 
they have been pleased to deuMninale a 
Hofy AUkmce ; for this is the name which 
Rings have impudently given to their con^ 
federacy against the liberties of mankind. 
Thifl Holy Alliance has not been able to 
prevent the RevolutiQn in Spain. Whst-^ 
e¥er may be the wish of the Bourbons in 
France, they have not dared to send their 
troops to the assistance of Ferdinand. 
Had they sent French troops, these would 
most probably have joined the insurgeists; 
and they hesitated to employ liieir Swiss 
corps. They endeavo«ired to retain iii 
France those Spanish patriots, who kiid 
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been obliged ta take refuge in that coon- 
try: but even in this their efforts were 
ineffectual; for most of the Spanish re- 
fugees found means to return to Spain. 
Austria and Prussia could send no assist^ 
ance to the King of Spain, because they 
had no shipping to transport their troops; 
and although Russia might have setit as«- . 
sistance by sea, it could not have arrived 
in iSpain before the summer. Knowledge 
has spread itself in the army of liie King 
of Prussia. What sentiments must not he 
be inspired with by lliis Spanish Revolu-- 
tion ? Can he entertain llie hope, liiat his 
wnay will asidst him to ke^ down th« 
general wish of his subjects for a Repre^^ 
§enWiv€ Oovemnietit; ? Throughout th^ 
Protestant part oft Germany tfair wink is 
erverywhei^^ prevalent ; ani£ it doe» not 
appear, that there is in any part of Qet^ 
many much pen»o»al attachment from tite 
wibjects to their sovereigns. In Ae^ Qdh 
tihwlie pa#t of Germany knowledge^ hoi 
ttvade' less progref^ .' it is proba;ble Aeix^ 
fOf(6i that a Revotutioii mVt n»e tske^ plMie 
in the CaihoKe pai* of ©erusanyv so>iodn 
M it/ wiB in* *» Piwiewaiit |terti The iii»- 
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pending downfal of the Papal power will 
occasion a change in the Government of 
Italy. I will not pretend to say what 
effects such a change may produce. There 
can be little doubt but that Portugal will 
soon follow the example of Spain. The 
Braganza family cannot hold both Brazil 
. and Portugal : whichever of these two 
countries this family may choose to reside 
isXf the other will withdraw itself from its 
subjection. Whether the animosity which 
has so long subsisted between the Portu- 
guese and Spaniards will prevent Portugal 
from uniting itsdf to Spain, I cannot say ; 
but the union would be advantageous to 
both countries. Should a Representative 
Government be established in Spain, a 
similar constitution in her American Pro* 
vinces, and the whole united by a Confe- 
deracy, the Spanish empire will instantly 
become of the first importance, both in 
Europe and in America. The United 
States of America will probably first feel 
her influence : she will not consent to the 
cession of the two Floridas. The province 
of Mexico, is much interested to prevent 
this cession ; and, when supported by the 
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mother country, Mexico will be able to 
prevent it. 

A Confederacy, such as I have sug- 
gested, will create the most formidable 
barrier to the growth of the United States 
of America. It will check their growth 
to the westward : for although the western 
part of the United States is the richest 
country, and that from which the greatest 
improvement may be expected, yet it is 
at present the least defensible part: the 
Spanish force would be able to prevent its 
progress Cuba, likewise, would be pre- 
served from the dominion, either of the 
United States^ of America, or of Great 
Britain. The same language, with simili- 
tude of habits, and descent from the same 
common ancestors, render such a Confe- 
deracy probable. It is possible, that the 
cruelties practised during the late civil 
war in America may have alienated the 
inhabitants of that country .from * Old 
Spain ; but those cruelties are more 
justly to be attributed to Ferdinand 
and his ministers, than to the people 
of Spain. Both hemispheres have been 
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ibruggUng for the same object ; vk. 
chil liberty. 

This newly created Spanish empire will 
have the means of comm»ce beyond any 
nther nation in the world. Commerce will 
giTe her a military marine. Towards the 
dose of the fifteenth century, when Fer^ 
dinand muted Castile and Arragon by bis 
marriage with Isabella, Spain was more 
advanced than any other nation of Europe, 
itt science, in literature, in agriculture, in 
commerce, and, above all, in the love of 
dvil liberty. Is it not possible, that we 
may soon see the Spanish character re* 
newed in all its strength, the ornament of 
the human race ? But ev^i though such 
a Confederacy should not take place, 
Mexico will check the growth of tlie 
United States, and prevent them from 
acquiring either the Floridas or Cuba. 

Another cooBequence of the tranquillity 
Mkely 1x> take place in Spanish America 
wiB be the increase of her producticms, 
both agricultural and mineral; and new 
branches of ooqmierce will be opened 
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bdfth with India and Chiaa^ The esta- 
blishment of a free Constitution in Spain 
will form an epoch in the history of man«^ 
kind. 

We have seen, for some years part, 
attempts to siiop the exportation of Slares 
irgm Africa to America. I faav^ already 
said, in the coarse of these refie^Hions^ 
that I always thou^t that these efibrts 
would be ineffectual. If the Spanish Co- 
lonies severally establish Representative 
Governments, diey will not submit to be 
prohibited from transporting Negroes from 
Africa to America. Their desire to bring 
that fertile country into cultivation will 
induce them to resist the restraint. The 
arguments, which have been employed to 
excite an abhorrence of the Slave Trade, 
have been of two sorts; viz. firsts that the 
trade was repugnant to humanity ; se- 
condly, that it was repugnant to the Chris- 
tian religion. Political objections, which 
perhaps are the stmngest, have not been 
much resorted to. I will acknowledge, 
that I have never been able to discov^ 
^y passage, either in the C^ or Nd^r 
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Testament, prohibiting such a trade. Jo- 
seph was certainly sold by his brethren to 
a caravan of slave merchants. This was 
an act of wickedness ; but it is censured 
only as the wicked act of individuals. I 
do not recollect in the New Testament 
any reference to the trade in Slaves. In 
respect to the inhumanity consequent ^on 
^the Slave Trade, every man must think. of 
at with extreme regret, but there certainly 
are means, by which the sufferings of the 
Negroes may be diminished. Nations 
have most commonly changed their places 
of abode in the shape of conquering ar- 
mies : the Negroes change it m the character 
of slaves:, it may be doubtful which mode 
occasionis. the. greatest loss of human life. 
As late as the treaty of Utrecht, we bar- 
. gained for the exclusive privilege of selling 
Negroes in Spanish America ; and we did 
not relinquish this privilege till the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. If my me- 
mory is not incorrect, the negociation for 
peace between.Mr. Pitt and M. Bussy, in 
1761, failed of success, because Mr. Pitt 
demanded a cession of .more factories on 
the western side of Africa, than the French ^ 
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minister chose to yield. Those factories 
were only wanted for the purpose of car- 
rying on the Slave Trade more extensively. 
I mention these circumstances with a view 
to remind those, who are most zealous for 
the abolition, to how late a period the 
Trade in Slaves has not been considered 
as immoral. If, when fairly contemplated, 
it is found to increase human misery, every 
man must w;ish it to be abolished: but the 
improvement of those parts of America, 
which are yet uncultivated, will most pro- 
bably render its abolition impracticable. . 

A Representative Government in 
Spain will render the re-establishment of 
the ancien regime in France impossible. 
Nobles and fanatics may make the at- 
tempt, but it will only occasion their own, 
destruction. 

When, in a former place, I spoke of a 
Revolution in Spain, I spoke of it only as 
a probable event ; but a Revolution has 
now actually taken place in that country. 
The Constitution, ^diich the people call 
for, is that which the Cortes voted in 1812. 



and if it shoold be ultimately adopted, tbe 
Goverament of Spain must be considedred 
38 republican. Hie Spanish Colonies in 
America are in a different situation now 
from what &ey were in 1812. Most pro- 
bably they will be formed into Inde- 
pendent States, and united with the mother 
country by a Confederacy. Such an ar* 
rangement would give more force to the 
Confederated States of the Spanidn Em- 
pire than they could possess if under one 
government Portugal will very socm fdi- 
low her example. 

What influence must not the Spanish 
Revolution have on France? At the 
commencement of this winter, the object 
of the French Government was confined 
to the change of the law of Elections^ and 
of the law for recruiting the Army. By 
changing the first, they hoped to give to 
the Noblesse more influence in the elec- 
tion of the Chamber of Deputies : l^ 
changing the latter, diey hoped to give to 
the Noblesse the commissions in the army. 
The assassination of the Duke de Beiri 
induced the French Government to extend 
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their views; and they have brought for*- 
ward two other projects; viz, a bill fiorr 
re-establishing lettres de cachStj and another 
bill for establishing a censure on the Prasis. 
The first project has been carried into 
effect : the two Chambers have passed it 
into a law. The second will most proba- 
bly be adopted. The pretence for the 
censure on the Press is, that the minds of 
men are heated by political publications ; 
and this is triie^ But Louvel will most 
probably be found to have been excited to 
the assassination of the Duke de Berri by 
those publications, which held out the 
necessity of re-^establishing the ancien re- 
gime; and these are publications, which 
the Erench Government does not wish to 
repress. Lsttr€$ de cachh can have very 
little iefiect where the bias of the nation is 
opposed to the wishes of the Government. 
The army, the commercial interest, and 
men of reading and reflection, unite 
in wishing to preserve a Representative 
Government in France* The noblesse, 
the fanatics^ and the Bourbons, oppose 
them* The strength of the two parties is 
so unequal, that there can be little doubt 
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which must be overpowered. Revolution 
will probably soon take place in the Pro- 
testant part of Germany ; perhaps even in 
the Catholic part. 

England may avert Revolution : but it 
can only avert it by a Reform of the 
House of Commons. I will acknowledge, 
that I have accustomed myself to think, 
that this Reform might be effected by 
cprrecting abuses, and repairing on the 
old foundation ; and that I have listened 
with aversion to the proposal of Universal 
Sufirage. The new Spanish Constitution 
seems to hold out something, which ap- 
proaches very near to Universal Suffra.ge : 
it remains to be seen whether it can be 
carried into effect. But when the People 
of England see a pure Representative Go- 
vernment established in the United States 
of America, in Spain, in France, perhaps 
even in Portugal; can it be supposed, that 
they will be ccmtent with that mutilated 
and disfigured Representation, which now 
exists in the House of Commons ? They 
certainly will require a more perfect Re- 
presentation of the People. They will be 
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led to call for this, not solely from theore- 
tical reflections, but from their sufferings 
under that immoderate load of taxes, which 
has been imposed on them in consequence 
of the unnecessary wars of George III. 

A Question. Will not the hatred ex- 
cited by Kings against the principles of 
Liberty excite, in the course of its re- 
action, hatred to the Magistracy of Roy- 
alty? 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 



On the Consequences of the Transition from 
an AgriciUtural to a Manufacturing and 
Commercial Character. 

At the commencement of the Rebellion, 
in 1640, England must be considered as 
an agricultural nation. The cod fishery 
on the banks of Newfoundland was scarcely 
discovered ; and the herring fishery, at 
that time the great fishery of Europe, was 
in the possession of the Dutch. The Dutch 
also possessed the carrying trade. The 
French were the manufacturers of Europe. 
England possessed scarcely any manufac- 
ture, except that of woollen. This she 
owed to the refuge, which Queen Eliza- 
beth had afforded to the manufacturers 
driven out of the Low Countries by the 
Duke of Alva. The Navigation Act, esta- 
blished by Oliver Cromwell, gave the first 
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siyring to English commerce; and from 
that period to the presenft day we have 
gradually relinquished the character of an 
agricultural, and assumed that of a manu^ 
facturing and commercial nation. From 
the peace of Aix la Chapelle, in 1748, to 
the commencement of the seven years' 
war, in 1756, England seems still to have 
retained its agricultural character. The 
price of com was low. The Journals of 
the House of Commons show, that, during 
that period, a large sum of moiiey was 
annually granted to assist the export of 
our corn. 

The wars during the reign of George III. 
seem to have had the greatest effect 
in producing the change. I will not pre- 
sume to state how they have produced thia 
change ; but I believe they have produced 
it. They have changed the nature of the 
property from real to personal; for the 
National Debt, as well as the increased 
moveable, is all personal property. This 
transition has changed &e national char 
racter. War has been ho advanrtagemis 
to many individuals, that the peopte have 
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been easily deluded into unnecessary wars. 
From the commencement of the year 1775 
td the present time (a space of forty-five 
years) we can scarcely be said to have 
had more than ten years of peace. An 
immense debt has been the consequence. 
During the war begun in 1793, the oppo- 
sition concurred with the ministry in the 
wish for war : taxes were therefore laid 
with very little consideration of the man- 
ner in which they bpre upon the people. 
The only object was to destroy those 
French principles, on the destruction of 
which certain great nobles had persuaded 
themselves that their power depended. 
Their efforts failed : the principles of the 
French Revolution have been established ; 
and Great Britain is left with a debt, a 
great part of which she must either get 
rid of, or relinquish her station among the 
other, nations of the world. Dividends 
payable by the public are of the nature of 
pensions; with this difference, that divi- 
dends have been sold by the public, while 
pensions have been gratuitously granted. 
But whether sold or gratuitously granted, 
if they exceed what the public revenue 
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can pay, they will necessarily be dimi- 
nished. Whenever the event happens, the 
distress will be extreme: I think of it 
with terror: but I know the time will come 
when Troy must fall ! 

It is to be hoped, that those men who 
may be in power when this event shall 
take place will do every thing they can 
to diminish the calamity. The most rigo- 
rous retrenchment, the abolition of gra- 
tuitous Pensions and unnecessary Places, 
the sale of Crown Lands, perhaps even of 
Church and Corporation Lands, ought all 
to be resorted to before a suspension of 
dividends should take place. Above all^ 
we should avoid embarking in any more 
unnecessary wars. Let the nations of the 
world settle themselves as they please, or 
rather in the manner i^iiich . chance may 
occasion. No statesman has sufficient 
penetration to foresee . the effects of that 
war. in which he embarks his country. We 
began the crusade against French princi- 
ples in the year 1793. Did those who 
began that war expect the consequences 
which have foUowed from it ? For French 
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principles have most certainly been elta^ 
blished in France, and will mo»t probably 
be established in Spain and ber Colonies- 
I believe, that none of those, who excited 
us to war in Spain, will venture to say, 
that they at that time wished to see the 
principles of Civil Liberty established in 
that country ; yet they will probably live 
to see those principles established there* 
Did those ministers, who in April 18Q6 
brou^ forward the doctrine of blockade, 
intend to establish manufactures in Ger*- 
many ? Human foresight is too unc^tain 
to justify ministers in risking the happi- 
ness of nations by embarking in specula* 
live projects. 

There is one class of men, whose cha* 
meter has been remarkably changed by 
this transition from real to personal pro* 
perty : I mean the Lawyers. I h^an my 
attendance in Westminster Hall in January, 
1765* Lord Mansfidd was at that time 
Chief Justice of the King's Bench. He 
was not only a man of great abilities, but 
he possessed a great skure of legal knovr 
ledge acquired by patient reading. I 9m 
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a^at-e, tbat this in tth 4»pkii&A not gc^ntfraRy 
'dntertaiiKsd of hitn. Vatttty l€(d hittt «o 
wish lo iJbtittiaitfe, ihiA he dM e^tftl^y thifig 
*y genius, atid nbthiftg by industry -, iwd 
perhaps this ihduc^ men to belie^e^ thit 
he was not what ilie kwy^sra Ciall a black 
htteftd km^: but he certaiidy had k gt^% 
^tote of knowledge, Well treastited xtp ; 
and, as fat* a« I could Observe, he was a 
very upright judge. Were I to mark the 
failing, which was most prominent in his 
-chatAdter, ft wouM behis want'Of yiourage: 
he seemed fo «ne dways to istahd in fettr 
of Sir Fletcher Nortxjtt -, but I very mudh 
doubt whether he had any good wifl to 
him. On the righl hand Of" Lord Mans- 
fi€M sat Mr. Justice Wilmei!, a fe&s^ feariwd 
judge^ formed by ina^ readihg ahd te- 
ift«etk)B. He Med tiaases at &M I*riite 
wMi the «host cothiiiendabb ^liemee kuA 
ilie strictest integrity. On th« left hand ttf 
the CMef Justice sat Sir Joseph Y^eSj a 
i«T6ll*tead lawyer, pttfritjularfy emiaeat fa- 
bk kaowted;^ Qt pleadings, f hd fwn^ 
jodge^ who took his seat on fbe beibdh 
4i(e day tm wMeh I ^tMtend«d tlt^ tmA, 
«ibs Sit RtehaKd Astoa. J^ "wai a ^d!h 
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of a very old family in the North — I be- 
lieve in Cheshire* I had an opportunity 
of seeing him several times in the charac- 
ter of judge on the Western Circuit. He 
tried causes with strict integrity ; and 
though, perhaps, he had not that store of 
legal learning, which was possessed by his 
three colleagues, he was a man of sound 
sense, and his decisions were generally 
right 

Whoever contemplates the characters 
of these four judges will, I believe, con- 
cur with me in opinion, that no man ought 
to expect, that the Court of King's Bench 
should ever be better filled. These judges 
had all been, formed by patient reading 
,and thinking. The books to which they 
had applied themselves are those, which 
have handed down to us the law of, real 
property from remote times. These books 
had given to the lawyer a species of logic 
peculiar to his profession. It was not the 
same with the logic of the Schoolmen, but 
it W95 more powerful. When employed by 
(ittleton, the mind is kept on the stretch, 
as it is by the reasoning of Aristotle. In 
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the handa of Sir Edward Coke, it ap- 
proachesi nearer to the subtlety erf Locke- 

I have no doiibt, but that you will see 
upon the bench, in future times, men 
equal in natural abilities to those whom I 
have mentioned; but they will not have 
been formed in the same manner : they 
will have been formed at the desk, not by 
patient reading. By the old mode of edu-- 
cation, the lawyer first acquired science, 
and afterwards immersed himself in prac- 
tice. By the modem mode, he begins 
with that knowledge which is to be ac-^ 
quired by practice, and he must emerge 
to science, if he ever acquires it. Law- 
yers, formed according to the , modem 
mode, will perhaps have more dexterity in 
the application of their knowledge, than 
lawyers formed according to the old 
mode : perhaps they may be even more 
useful advocates for private clients : but it 
is to be feared^ that they will be deficient 
on great constitutional questions. Lord 
Somers remarked to King William, that it 
was of great importance to the crown, 
that the bench should be filled with Con- 
stitutional Lawyers. 
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I will iwiw meotion a few cucuinstaiiceft 
respecting t^ dwaractew of tlw^ advo^ 
cates, whom I found in possession of 
Iw3i«es3 when I fiTSl attended We^tmiiister 
HUH Mr. Sergeant Qlyjm possmsed the 
lai;ge»t store of leg«l. knowskdge. J reco^ 
lect a cOQFers^tion, which I had whh 
yiifi Sefjieant Hill on this anb^iv towacds 
the latter em) oi thaA gentknaaib s U£eu I 
mentioned to him >fir. jp^ainmiig^ andb 
ei^ked whether he w^^ not equalr in legal 
knpwleicige to Mr. Serjeant Glijrnnr? Hean-r 
$wered, ^^ No^, every thdog whieh Dunimig 
knew^ he kimm accurately; but GI911B 
knew R) gceat. deal more/' I xueed scavcelp 
mention. Mr. Swjeant HilFsi own chiuraeteD 
9^ a lawyer- Sis dealik happened m v^ry 
iSew yeen^ agfi, that; his legAh repulsaAioii 
Wf< known to ev«ry: eoie. He was^ €o31 ^ 
^owJedge ; bujli^ ioi cnnverauig with hka^ 
ibwm i^ei;yjdil@|calbto keep hpm from wan^ 
qijeriag imm that su^eet cm whieh yo« 
lirished> to be inlbvsied. He hated the ls,w 
^ ty^thes :. he fmd^ ^ ikeJs the dackroni^ cna^ 
jkh^ti hranchi off ^e taw wne* fcmnded in 
fo% an4ii»jiwtice. Whenever I confcersed 
WiJ^hilPjonsthiS' subject;, het beeame* ib a 
very short time fio heatedir that tiiere w«it 
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na getting any fhrtfier in^armatitiki frdtn 



I bave heard the late Mr. Sergeant 
Walker say^ that Mr. Sergeant Prinie was 
the ablest lawyer be hiid ever known ; and 
I recollect an anecdote told me by Lord 
Thtirlow respecting this gentleman. Lord 
Thurlow saidy ^^ I draye Mr. Sergeant 
Prime firoiii the bar, without intending it. 
I happened to be walking up add down 
Westtnitister Hall with him while Dr. Flo- 
rence Henley was on his trial in the Court 
of King's Bench for High Treason. Ser- 
jeant Prime wa» at that time the King's 
Prime Sergeant^ and as such had prece- 
dexice over all lawyers in the Kingl's Ser* 
vice. But the ministers of that day wished 
to pa;y court to Sir Fletcher Norton, 
though at that tune he hM no other rank 
than that of King'sl Counsel: th«y had 
the(vefore enftrusidd the conduct of the 
tfial to Sir Fletcher Nortoia;.; I happened/' 
said Lord Thurlow^ ^^ to niake this remark 
to Mr. Sergeant Frioie: ^ It is & little^ 
sifrftdar, Sir, that I should be walking uf> 
tftd down WesHniirter HaH vritb th^ 
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King's Prime Sergeant^ while a trial at bar 
for High Treason is going on in that 
Court/ The expression struck him: he 
felt the afiront which had been put on 
him : he went the next morning, resigned 
his office, and retired from the profession/' 

There are two other men of the profes- 
sion, on whom I cannot refrain from mak- 
ing a few observations. I knew them both 
intimately : I loved them both ; for both 
were peculiarly kind to me : I mean 
Mr. Dunning, afterwards Lord Ashburton; 
and Mr. Thurlow, afterwards Lord Thur- 
low. Mr. Dunning was the quickest man 
I ever knew at the Bar. If an objection 
was to be taken or answered at Nisi Prius, 
he did it on the instant : his style of rea- 
soning was sometimes too subtle for his 
hearers* Mr. Thurlow was not a quick 
man: I have often heard him make a 
speech at Nisi Prius, while he was consi- 
dering what answer he should give to . an 
objection taken by his adversary. He had 
a magnUoqtientiaj which was always impos- 
ing ; but perhaps neither his style of speak- 
ing, nor his legal knowledge> nor the powera 
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of his, mind, were suited to the comtnoa 
run of Nisi Prius practice. He obtained 
no inconsiderable share of business in the 
Court of King's Bench at an early period 
of his life. Lord Mansfield checked his 
progress ; not from ill-will to Mr. Thurlow, 
but from a wish to pay court to Sir Flet- 
cher Norton. I will give an instance of 
this, much talked of when I first attended 
the courts. Mr. Thurlow had to argue 
against the execution of a power in a 
marriage settlement *. he took three objec- 
tions : he argued the two first objections 
with great ability, and closed with telling 
the court, that he thought the case so 
clear on the two objections which he had 
argued, that he would not trouble them 
with any argument on his third objection. 
When liord Mansfield delivered the opi- 
nion of the court, two or three days after- 
wards, he did it in these words : ^^ Mr. 
Thurlow, we decide against your client on 
the two objections which you have argued; 
we decide in his favour on the objection 
which you have abandoned.'' No young 
lawyer could rise while exposed to such 
unfavourable remarks^ I saw him after- 
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iTAfdft for Mveral years in the Court of 
Khig^s Bench, a King's Counsel, s^ost 
without business. Soon after he had begun 
to obtain some degree of practice at the 
bar, he was put into the House of Com* 
mons for the Borough of Tamworth, by 
Lord Weymouth. I hare been told, that 
he was at first heard with rery little atten- 
tion : I saw him afkerwards the most pow- 
erful and the most useful lawyer ever pd4* 
sessed by a minister in that House. He 
was made Chancellor in 177S : when the 
Coalition came into power in the spring of 
1783, Mr. Fox deprived kim of the Great 
Seal. He accompanied this depnvation 
with circumstances of harshness, which 
always surprised me : harshness was not 
cojigenial to the natural disposition of 
Mr. Fox ; and there was no personal en- 
mity beftween them ; for Lord Thnrlotr 
aFways spoke of Mr. Fox with partialily; 
and continued to do so to the day e€ M» 
deatk On Mr. Pftt'tf return to office, o* 
Ae 20th December, 1783, lord llrariow 
a^ain received the* Great Seat. It i* WttB 
known, that fbr some years before Lord 
Thurfow was a second* time deprived of 
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the Great SoaJ^ he and Mr. Pitt had not 
lived 00 pAoasaot t^mit. £ ne^iret could 
difNSoiier the cause of tliis% I recoUeet 
Lord ThyrLow's. havirug once s^d to me, 
^ When Mr. Pitt first becane Prime Mi^ 
meter, it wa$ a v&j unpleasant thing txy 
do» business with him^ but id afterwards 
became as pleacouit to do biasiness with 
him as wilk I^iird North/' £very one 
knows, that intercourse witfi Lord North 
was peculiarly pleasant. Lord Thurlow 
strongly disapproved of Mr. Pitt's conduct 
on the impeachment of Mr. Hastings : 
how far that contributed to excite ill hu- 
mour in him I cannot say. Lord North 
once said to me, " Your friend Lord 
Thurlow thinks, that his personal influence 
with the King authorises him to treat 
Mr. Pitt with humeur. Take my word for 
it, whenever Mr. Titt says to the King, 
* Sir, the Great Seal must be in other 
hands,' the King will take the Great Seal 
from Lord Thurlow, and never think any 
more about him." It turned out exactly 
as Lord North had said to me : the King 
took the Great Seal from Lord Thurlow, 
and never concerned himself about him 
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afterwards. I have no doubt, that this 
conduct of the King was wholly unex- 
pected by Lord Thurlow : it mortified him 
most severely. I recollect his saying to 
me, ^^ No man has a right to treat another 
in the way in which the King has treated 
me : we cannot meet again in the same 
room/' But Lord Thurlow had not read 
the character of his master with the pene- 
tration of Lord North. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

On the Consequences of a King of Great Brir 
tain being a German Sovereign. 

The Brunswick family was selected to 
wear the Crown of England, as the best 
means of securing us from the return of 
popery and despotism. The establish- 
ment of this family, on the death of Queen 
Anne, has preserved us from those evils 
which we dreaded. But the benefits 
which we have received have been mixed 
with some alloy. We have the character 
of George I. sketched by the hand of the 
Earl of Chesterfield. He had opportuni- 
ties of approaching this Monarch, and I 
believe he has given us a correct character 
of him. He tells us, that he was a dull 
German gentleman. That he neither un- 
derstood, nor concerned himself about the 
interests of England; but that he was 
well acquainted with the interests of 
HanoTW. One of his first acts, after his 
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accession, was to prevail on the British 
Parliament to purchase for him the Duchies 
of Bremen and Verden, from the King of 
Denmark, for the sum of 250,000/. This 
act was unjust, impolitic, and a violation 
of good faith. During the difficulties of 
Charles XII. of Sweden, the King of 
Denmark had seized on these territories. 
It was evidei^ that the King of Denmai'k, 
who had not a pretence of right, wovild 
not be able to keep them. It was diere- 
fore a purchase of stolen goods from a 
thief, who, if we had not purchased, must 
have abandoned theix|. It was impolitic ; 
for it rendered Sweden the enemjr of 
Great Britain for very many years. It 
was also a violation of that treaty of Mun- 
ater, in 1648, which Enj^and had guaran- 
teed. I brieve the pretence for caliiug 
on England to pay liiis money was the 
advantage whidi she derived ftom ber 
trade iq> the river Weser; an advantage 
which she could not have been deprived 
of, ev^ if ihee King of Denmark had ke|it 
the territories. Daring this reigii^ we 
were involved in aU the m3rst»ries of Geif- 
mum politics. We eikgaged in a war wMi 



Spain in 17 IB, in support of the views of 
the Emperor of Germany. It was a sub- 
ject in which Great Britain was whoHy 
uninterested. Fortunately, the war wm 
short. 

Perhaps the character of George II. 
may be drawn nearly in the same words 
as that of his father. He was a dull Gei^ 
man. Possibly the expression gentkman^ 
might be left out ; for he was sometimes 
coarse and brutal. The war of 1741 had 
originated in a dispnte with Spain. It 
might have been begun for British inte- 
rests : it was continued in consequence 
of German connections. The same may 
be said of the war of 1756. It was begun 
for the support of British interests in 
America ; but the lavish expenditure and 
the continuance of this war, were for the 
support of George the Second's views and 
interests in Germany. 

When George III., in his first address 
to the British Parliament, made use of 
these words, ^^ Born and educated. in this 
country, I ^bry in the name of Briton,'' 
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the expression was hailed with joy. The 
nation thought, that they had got a British 
King, and that German interests would 
not in future be attended to; but they 
have been mistaken. Though George III. 
never visited Hanover, yet in the progress 
of his life he became in character as truly 
a German Prince as ever his grandfather 
had been. All his younger sons were 
sent to Hanover to be educated. They 
returned to England fashioned after the 
manner of the younger sons of a German 
Prince. The enlargement of His Majesty ^s 
German dominions seems to have been 
as much the object of attention in the 
reign of George 111. as it was in the reign 
of George [. or George II. George I. 
acquired Bremen and Verden. George II. 
acquired the Duchy of Saxe Lawenberg. 
But the acquisitions during the reign of 
George III. have been more extensive 
and more important. By the treaty of 
Amiens he acquired the Bishopric of 
Osnaburg ; and by the late arrangements 
at Vienna the rich Bishopric of Hil- 
desheim, with the Duchy of Minden and 
principality of East Friesland, have been 
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added to his German dominions. ^ The 
title of Elector has also been changed for 
that of King of Hanover. What differ- 
ence was intended to be produced by this 
change I cannot say. It may perhaps be 
imagined, that, as the Duke of York was 
Bishop of Osnaburg, the King, his father, 
had some right to the acquisition of that 
Bishopric. But this is a mistake : Os- 
naburg and Hildesheim have both been 
obtained by acts of injustice. During the 
thirty years war, which preceded the treaty 
of Munster in 1648, every Protestant 
Prince in Germany took possession of the 
dominions of those ecclesiastical princes 
whom he was able to oppress. I believe, 
that during that period, the Elector of 
Brandenburg got possession of thirteen 
ecclesiastical sovereignties, and by the 
Treaty of Munster he got them annexed to 
his dominions. A Prince of the House of 
Brunswick Lunenburg had got possession 
of the Bishopric of Osnaburg, and wished 
to have it allotted to him as a temporal 
fief. The Roman Catholic powers saw 
that it was necessary to resist the views 
which the Protestant Princes had formed 
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of seculari^iog tlie <jUffereiit Bishoprics in 
Qennany. They decided to make a stand 
on the question for secularizing Osnaburg. 
4fter much disipussion, the matter was 
compromised: it was agreed, that the 
Bishop should ^ternately be Catholic and 
Lutheran; that the Catholic Bishop should 
be elected by. the chapter, and the Lu- 
theran Bishop named by the Duke of 
BrunswipH Lunenburg. This arrange- 
ment was adhered to imtil the treaty of 
Amjens in 1802. By that treaty the 
chapter was deprived of its right of alter- 
nately nominating, the Bishop, and the 
whole Bishppric secularized in favour of 
the ^lector of Hanover. Those sove- 
reigns w)io epgaged in the crusade against 
Frenql^ principles were, I have no doubt, 
as th^y professed, enemies to the violation 
of established rights ; ot, to use a fashion- 
able eis^pre^sion, they were enemies to the 
violation of la ISgitimiti. Yet, some how 
or pther, it has so happened, that there is 
scarcely one German Prince, who has been 
a party in this crusade, who has not vio* 
lated the rights of his weaker neighbour 
for his o^wn immediate benefit. 
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Tb^ British Naticm sa^ \tith pleasure 
.1^0 prQbabUily <rf the^ Pvint^sis Charlotte^ 
succeeding to the throne of Great Britain, 
.Their |ileasuFe arose froiti ibis circom- 
3tai¥^ ; ithat^ by her succes^oA Great Bri- 
tain would be « disentangled from her coo- 
nectidn with Hanovet. For a* the King's 
GerfQatn dominions are niale iiefii, the 
Princeiss^ Charlotte was not capable bf 
succeeding to them. Our hopes #ere that 
,time disappoiaited. We now! flatter <mt- 
sekes with a similar hope^froia the stieces- 
sion of the daughter of his late Royal 
Higbpei^ the Duke of Kent amd Stratherh 
Should she siicceed to tiie throneywe m^y 
have the good fdrtune to possesi^ in her a 
Sovereign exclusively British. 

I have thiis stated the inconveniences 
which have arisen frdm the House of 
Brunswiek being possessed of dbminiods 
in« Germany.) I do neib mean by this 
statement to uiidervatee the. advantages 
which we. have obtained from their hic- 
cession to the Grown of Grasat BriAalh. 
The support of that family on the throne 
of Great Britain has preserved us from 
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popery, and despotism, and the deliver- 
ance is inestimable. By the expressioh 
poperjfy I do not mean the religious opi- 
nions in which the Catholics differ from 
the Protestants ; I mean papal power 
considered politically. It was to that 
power that James II. was bigotedly de- 
voted. Had he succeeded in establishing 
it, despotism must have followed. But 
every Englishman must feel the advan- 
tage which his country would derive from 
possessing the Brunswick family uncon- 
.nected with German, dominions. Those 
dominions are incapable of defence by 
their own intemal strength. Hamelen, 
.the ; only fortress in the country, was 
taken and dismantled by Buonaparte. 
The King of Prussia can at any time take 
possession of Hanover, if it is not pro- 
tected either by Russia or by Austria. If 
Great Britain is interested in its defence, 
she becomes thereby to a certain degree 
subservient to the views of Russia or 
Austria; a subserviency which every 
Englishman must regret. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Characters of Getyrge II. and Queen 
Caroline. 

I HAV£ said in a former place, that the 
d^ath of George II. did not appear to 
have occasionied much regret in the na«» 
tion. I believe, that I am correct in this 
assertion. He has been reproached with 
having burnt the will of his father*; 
Mr. Walpole, in his Reminiscences, gives 
a detailed account of Archbishop Wake 3 
having produced the will at the Council 
table ; of the King's having taken it, and 
walked out of the room without saying a 
word; and that neither the Archbishop 
nor any member of the Council had the 
courage to demand, that the will should 
be registered. But the King is unjustly 
reproached for this conduct. The will 
was really waste paper : for by the ccmi-: 
mon law, a King of England can dispose 
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of no property by Mrill. All his property, 
whether real or personal, is vested in him 
in his corporate capacity, and devolves on 
his successor. 

During the reign of Queen Anne a 
ciTciUnstance * happened, which made 
it necessary that this question should 
be discussed. King William had fur- 
nished the palace of Hampton Courts he 
made a will • and ; appointed executori^^ A 
qoestidn arose, to whom did this fornitare 
belong, to the executors of King William, 
or to Queen Anne, his successor ) Bight 
of the' most eminent lawyers gav0 their 
opinion, that the 'property belonged to tbe 
QueeUt Afi^ the - matter > is enrious, and 
the opinidn shott, ^ I will hett Sjtate the 
words in which* it was given, with the 
names of the seveml lawyei-s who cMi- 
cuited in it. 

j^^ We the undersign^ declare, that 
we liold it (ot undoubted law, that 
jewels^ and other personal property of 
$kit nature; ' have ever been by the law of 
Eiigiiitid • ' d^i«>mittated ^ <^tafla, Anglice 
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cbiittels. We also declare^ that by tbe 
same law of England^ jewels a<id other 
personal chattels of that nature, which 
have been purchased by the King or 
Queen of Englatnd, and- not disposed of 
during his or be^life^ do hot descend cm 
the death of such King or Queen lo that 
person Whom sdch King at Queen msf 
have appointed execdtdr of his will ) but 
that they belong solely to that person Who 
is successor to the Crowii ; and this law 
hzB been established by the opinion of 
iawyeirs/ and hast been ever approved and 
observed ; and this we well ,know to be 
the law, from oof own^ experience, from 
the writings o€ men leanied id the law of 
England, from the books of the annals of 
decisions during the reigns of the several 
Kings of England^ and frbttl the reeiMrds 
in our courts 6f justice; and to this opi- 
itiod we bftve subseiibed^ out* names. 

MBNi BATSELL. TB!0. I^WYS*. 

J A- MOI/KTAOU1>. R. EtRE. 

s 

JOw HAWLSS. JO. COKf ^ltiS> 

CON. FHIl^FS. SAM. DODD. 

^' Declared aivd sulMcnbed by the; ftbovie 
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named persons, on the 24th December, 
I7O6, Old Style, before me, 

Tho. Trevor." 

In the year 1800, I bad further occa- 
sion to consider this subject. Towards 
the dose of the session^ Sir John Mit- 
ford, at that time Attorney General, 
brought in a Bill to enable the King to 
make a will of his personal property. 
The House was very thin, as it usually is 
at that season of the year. Sir John Mit- 
ford moved, that the bill should be read a 
second time the next day. I was a little 
startled at this, as it had the appearance 
of the bill being a measure, which Sir 
John Mitford wished to have passed 
through the House without observation. 
I pressed, that the second reading might 
be deferred for two or three days; > be 
yielded at last, though with much reluct- 
ance. When the subject was the next 
time mentioned in the House, I suggested 
two points for his consideration. .First, 
" whether the King's personal property ^ 
which was the expression used in the bill, 
was not too large and too indefinite ; and 
I wished him to consider, s^^ondly, whe- 
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ther he intended that, if the King should 
die without having made a will, his per- 
sonal property should be distributed to his 
next of kin, according to the statutes of 
distribution/' In consequence of these 
suggestions, the bill was altered to its 
present form, viz ; confined to the power 
of bequeathing any property that might be 
accumulated out of certain funds; and 
enacting, that, in case his Majesty made 
no' will, his personal property should de- 
scend according to the course of the 
common law ; that is to say, to his suc- 
cessor. I believe I was the only member 
-who made any objections to this bill. I 
cannot therefore say, that it was discussed 
in the House ; but the objections, which I 
had. taken, made it necessary for me to 
examine the subject. 

His late Majesty, King George UI., 
had acted by his grandfather's will in the 
samfe manner as his grandfather had acted 
by that of George I. ; for he considered it 
as a non -operative instrument, and as 
such put it into the fire. I knew that 
William Duke of Cumberland, son of 
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George II., bad applied to the late 
Mr. Booths as to the practicability <jf 
bis recovering a large legacy left hii» by 
bis father's wilL As Mr. Boothfs papers 
were in the possession of a friend of mine, 
I applied to him to permit me to see 
Mr. Booth's Ofnniaii. He complied with 
my request. Mr. Booth's opinion was like 
all the other opinions of that learned 
lawyer, a most elaborate iavestigation of 
the sabjectj and he closed his opinion 
with this expression^ '' tbat a King of 
Bagland has, by tbe common law, no 
power of bequeathing personal property/' 
When my friend furnisfaed me with this 
opinion of Mr. Booth, be fumii^d me at 
the same time with a copy of George tbe 
Second's wilt of bis HamiiTerian ptoperty, 
made in 1/51 ; and also with a coff of a 
codicil to the same will, made in 1^59; he 
ako furnished me witb copies of two 
codicils to the wilt of the King's Eiiglish 
property. I had read in Bub Doddisgton's 
Memoirs, the late Barl of Ch^bam'i 
notion as to the immense personal property 
of George II. When I read it I tbougbt 
the suggestion wild. But when I read 
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the will of His Majesty's Haiioveriati 
property, made in 1751, I saw that the 
Earl of Chatham's opinion was not so 
void of foondation as I bad imagined. In 
that will the King had left legacies to a 
prodigious amount. To the Duke of 
Cumberland alone he had left near four 
millicms of German dollars; with large 
legacies to his other children and private 
friends. But in a codicil to this 'will, 
made towards the dose of the year 1759, 
he revoked many of these legacies^ assign^ 
iog as.a reason^ ^that his personal property 
wasi greatly dimtnii^hed by th^ expenses of 
the German war. This codicil contained 
many )V6ry pathetic expressions, denoting 
his ^eat affection for his Hanoverian 
sobjeotsi; and pointiiig out the neeei^sity 
there would he of taking off many of those 
taxes, wbidi had been imposed on them 
during 'the war; I do not know whether 
the Slector of Hanover is restrained by 
tlielaws of that country from disposing: 
of hi^ personal property by will; bet I 
have been told, tb^t William Dtike of 
Gtunberknd never was paid th« i£ror«^ 
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iiMNjerate legacy, w^hich he was entitled to 
under the codicil. 

George II. had always publicly kept a 
mistress ; most certainly with the know- 
ledge of the Queen ; and it was generally 
believed that his mistresses were chosen 
by the Queen. 1 believe Mr. Walpole . is 
right when he says, that the Queen was 
the woman who had the strongest hold of 
his affections. I recollect a circumstance 
mentioned to me by my father, which is a 
proof of this assertion. The morning after 
the King's death, my father and Sir Ed- 
ward Wilmot, who were the only two 
King's physicians then in town, received 
an order to be present at the opening of 
the body, and to report their opinion as 
to the causes of his Majesty's death. A 
paper of directions left by the King, as to 
the manner in which his body should be 
treated, &c., was. ]Mroduced ; and in that 
paper he had directed, that the . coffin 
should be so constructed, that one side of 
it might be drawn out. The . coffin in 
which the body of Queen Caroline was 
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placed had been constructed in a simitar 
manner; and his Majesty directed, that 
one side of each coffin should be drawn 
out, so that the two bodies might be in 
one coffin. I believe these directions were 
very exactly observed. 

George II., while Electoral Prince of 
Hanover, had served in the Duke of 
Marlborough's army, and had . given, dis- 
tinguished proofs of personal courage : 
but I believe that this was the only mili- 
tary qualification which he possessed. He 
had neither literature, nor taste, but had 
a strong sense of decorum. I will men- 
tion a little anecdote as a proof of this. 
The Duke of Richmond of that day was 
one of the King's chief companions. A 
Doctor of Divinity of the Duke's ac- 
quaintance, eminently learned, had ac- 
quired a knack of imitating the various 
.caterwawlin^ of a cat. The Duke had 
no taste for his friend's learning; but he 
took great pleasure in hearing htm imitate 
the cat. He had often talked to the King 
of this uncommon talent which his friend 
possessed, and had pressed his Majesty 
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to allow him to place this gentleman be* 
hind his chair, one day at dinner, that he 
might himself judge of his extraordinary 
powa: of imitation. The King at last con- 
sented : and this learned man was one 
day placed hehind the King's chair, while 
he was at dinner. The King was for 
some time amused with his various imi- 
tations ; he at last turned round to see the 
gentleman, when he received a bow from 
a gentleman full dressed in canonicals. 
l%e King was so shocked at the sight, 
that he could not refrain from saying to 
the Duke of Richmond, ^^ Do take him 
away : I cannot bear buflbonery from a 
man in such a dress.'' If this may not be 
mentioned as a proof of the King's good 
taste^ it m^y at least serve to show that 
he had a strong sense of decorum. 

We have a character of Queen Caro- 
line drawn by the Earl of Chesterfield. 
He begins with saying, '^ She was a 
woman of lively, pretty parts. Her death 
was regretted by none but the King. She 
died meditating projects^ which must have 
ended either in her own ruin, or in that of 
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the country.' - This is the character given 
of her by Lord Chesterfield. The latter 
part of it alludes to an opinion, which 
some people entertained, that she wished 
to set aside Frederic Prince of Wales, and 
place Willianv Duke of Cijimberland on 
the throne. She was remarked for in^ 
sincerity. It was a common saying 
among the courtiers, that they wished 
his Majesty had less sincerity, and her 
Majesty more. She seems to have had 
taste. We are indebted to her for the 
Serpentine River in Hyde Park, and the 
trees so happily disposed in that Park. 

On the accession of George II., Sir 
Robert Walpole's rival exerted himself to 
gain, the ^ favour of Mrs. Howard, the 
King's ' mistress. Sir Robert • had the 
sagacity to discover, that the wife had 
more influence than the mistress. He 
often exulted in his superior judgement oa 
this occasion ; and used to say, in lan- 
guage somewhat coarse, ^^ I took the 
right sow by the ear.^' The Queen knew 
enough of the King's disposition to be 
sensible, that he did not choose to part 
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with his money ; and as she never wished 
to displease his Majesty, Mr. Walpole tells 
us^ that she obtained money from his 
fiither without the King's knowledge. I 
have no doubt that this account was true ; 
but she had probably other ways of sup- 
plying herself. It was so generally be- 
lieved that she sold church preferment, 
that the clergy, who attended court, 
usually went by the name of her Majesty's 
black game: she died in consequence of 
an operation most injudiciously recom- 
mended. 

Mr. Walpole says, that Lady Sundon's 
influence with Queen Caroline arose from 
her being possessed of the secret of her 
Majesty's being afflicted with a navel rup- 
ture. I doubt the accuracy of Mr. Wal- 
pole's opinion on this subject. Before her 
death the circumstance was generally 
known. Dr. Sands, a man midwife, sug- 
gested, that a cure might be effeeted by 
the injection of warm water. Though 
my father was not at that time a court 
physician, yet he was sufficiently eminent 
in his profession to have the cir<^umstances 
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communicated to him by medical men. 
I have heard him say^ that Dr. Mead en- 
tered a most positive protest against the 
experiment ; and my father added, that 
any man, who was acquainted with ana- 
tomy, must have known that the proposed 
remedy could by no possibility be of ser- 
vice, and was likely to produce calamity. 
I believe, that Sir Edward Hulse was the 
only court^ physician who approved of the 
proposal. At the time that the operation 
was performed, every wish to keep her 
Majesty's malady a secret must have 
been abandoned : for the courtiers both 
male and female were assembled in the 
antichamber waiting the event. The in- 
testine was burst in the operation, and 
Dr. Sands and Sir £dward Hulse saw, 
that the Queen must inevitably die of ^a 
mortification within a few hours. The 
only question which then remained for 
the two physicians was to consider how 
they might get out of the pals^ce before 
the unfortunate issue was known. They 
determined to say that the operation had 
succeeded. As soon as the two physicians 
came out of the Queen's chamber, and 
• 2 b 
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MMMmnced their succesa^ thfi old Dulw 
of Newcastle^ who waa among those who 
waited in the antichamber^ ran up to 
Dr. Sands and hugged hiin^ exclaimiog^ 
^' You dear creature, the nation can 
ne¥er sufficiently reward you for having 
saved the life of the most valuable woman 
in the world ! '* The doctor struggled to 
get away, apprehensive that some of the 
ladies, who had gone in to the Queen after 
the physicians had left her, might come 
oat and disclose the truth* 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Meflections on an intended Marriage he- 
tween Frederic Prince of ffales and 
Lady Diana Spencer. 

Amokg the Reminiscencen^ of Mr. Horace 
Walpole, he takes notice of a plan, which 
had been formed by Frederic Prince of 
Wales to marry Lady Diana Spencer, 
the granddanghter of the old Duchess of 
Marlborough, who was to hare given him 
100,000/. with her as a dowry ; and that 
his father. Sir Robert Walpole, bad pre^ 
Tented the design from befing carried into 
effect. If this marriage had taken place, 
would it have been beneficial or injurious 
to Great Britain } 

I have already taken notice of the mis- 
cbiefs, which have ensued froib Frederick 
Prince of Wales having married a Princess 
ef Scuce Gotha. It was natural, that this 
Gwman Princess skould wish that her 
hosband should possess the same sort ef 
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sovereignty as she had seen exercised by 
her father in Germany. But sovereignty 
of this character is inconsistent with the 
principles of the English Constitution. 
Had the Prince of Wales married Lady 
Diana Spencer, he would have had a wife 
not actuated by these sentiments. It may 
be said, that had the Prince of Wales 
married this lady, he would have degraded 
himself by thus forming an inferior con- 
nection ; but this is rather a German 
than an English notion. Lady Diana 
Spencer was of a family eminently noble : 
it is true, she was not of a princely house, 
and therefore by the laws of Germany the 
marriage would have been a misalliance^ 
and the children would not have been 
entitled to succeed to the Electorate of 
Hanover. But would not this have been 
a benefit to Great Britain ? We have de- 
rived many advantages from the Bruns- 
wick family having been placed on the 
throne of Great Britain ; but the posses- 
sion of German dominions by that family 
has been a considerable drawback. From 
the accession of George I. the inter^ts 
of Great Britain have been too frequently 
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sacrificed to the interests of the Elector ot 
Hanover. 

Of the six wives of Henry VIII. four 
were the daughters of his English sub- 
jects; yet he was never thought degraded, 
by those marriages. King Edward VI.^ 
Queen Elizabeth, King James I.^ Queen 
Mary, and Queen Anne, were the chil- 
dren of subjects; yet they were never 
thought of with less respect on that ac- 
count. They were related by blood to 
many of their subjects ; but this circum- 
stance never occasioned any prejudice to 
the country. The House of Brunswick 
has possessed the crown of Great Britain 
more than one hundred years ; but it still 
remains a German family. Of the King's 
seven sons, five have been educated in Ger- 
many; and with the exception of the 
Duke of Sussex, whose health rendered 
such an education impracticable, they 
have been educated in th^ same manner 
as the younger sons of other German 
Princes ; that is to say, as German mili- 
tary. But this is an education not likely 
to produce those sentiments, which are 
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suited to an Bnglii^ Prince. Let m^ sup- 
pose that Frederic Prince of Wales had 
had as many children by an English wife 
as he had afterwards by his marriage 
with the Princess of Saxe Gotha^ and that 
he had given his daughters in marriage to 
British NobleiS^ and married his sons to 
British Heiresses. Woald this have been 
a prejudice to the country } I think the 
contrary. I think it would have been 
highly beneficial. He would have sur* 
rounded the throne with nobles interested 
to guard its rights: his sons would oot 
have been viewed as men drawing main-^ 
tenance from the public purse; as un* 
necessary, but expensive appendages. They 
would have been ingrafted in the common 
stock ; and while solicitous to guard the 
prerogatives of royalty, they would have 
been interested to defend the principles of 
the Constitutioii. View the diflereace 
which at this time exists between a 
younger son of the King, and a noblemau of 
large landed estate, with a power of 
placing half a seore memb^^ in the House 
of Commons* Is such a difference of 
situation beneficial to the ocMintry ? King 
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Henry IV. is said to have be^i related by 
blood to every Earl in the kingdom ; aiid 
that the usage of the King's addressing 
Earls by the title of Coilsin has arisen 
from this consanguinity. Long may the 
dynasty of Brunswick remain : but let it 
be a British family. I am aware^ that 
there are men, who might profess to fear 
this influence of the crown over great fami<- 
lies from consanguinity. Let it however 
be remembered^ that it would be an influ^ 
eoee perfectly consistent with the princi* 
pies of our Constitution. I think it would 
be advantageous to the country^ that a 
great family should be connected with the 
crown by the means which I have men- 
tioned, rather than by the possession of 
great sinecure employments. Under the 
Fiantagenet dynasty, many of our noble 
families were allied to the carown. Be* 
tween sixty and seventy members of that 
family are said to have peridbed daring 
the contest between the bouses of York 
and Lancaster. This sufficiently shows bow 
much the alliances of the rdjral family 
were extended ; and it does not appear, 
that any inconvenience ever arose from 
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these alliances. On the deposition of 
Richard 11. it is scarcely possible^ that 
the title of Mortimer coal4 have been for- 
gotten ; for he had been publicly recognized 
as the heir and successor to the crown but 
a little while before. Henry IV. did not 
choose to define exactly by what title he 
claimed the crown. He was^ by his mo- 
ther's side, the heir of the Earls of Lan- 
caster^ who were descended from a bro- 
ther of King Edward L Mr. Hume takes 
notice of a report that had been propa* 
gated, that this brother of Edward I. was 
really the elder brother; and that he had 
been postponed in the line of succession by 
his parents, on account of some. personal 
deformity. Whether such report ever had 
existed before the accession of Henry IV., 
or whether it was ever much credited, 
<:annot now be ascertained. Henry IV. 
did not choose to claim as a King elected 
by Parliament. He seems to have stated 
his title to have been that of a King de 
facto et dejurcj without further explana* 
tion. If the principles, avowed at the Re- 
volution in 1688, had been fully recog- 
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tiized on the deposition of Richard 11.^ 
most probably Henry IV. would hare 
stated his title in a different manner. For 
at the Revolution in 1688 the Parliament 
proceeded on the idea, that James II. had 
iabdicated^ or in other words forfeited, not 
for himself, alone, but for all those who 
might claim as heirs through him ; and 
therefore, after Queen Mary's death, Wil- 
liam UI. was preferred, in the succession, to 
the Princess Anne of Denmark. The same 
principle was observed in the act of settle- 
ment, when the Brunswick family, de- 
scended from a daughter of James I., was 
called to the succession before the nearer 
heirs, descended from Henrietta, Duchess 
of Orleans, daughter of Charles I . Nor 
is the principle unreasonable. A peer, by 
the commission of high treason, forfeits 
not only for himself, but for all who claim 
through him. I am aware, that this is 
under an act of Henry VIH. ; but, if the 
subject were fully considered, I think it 
would be found, that that act of Henry VIII. 
was only declaratory of the common law. 
I am also aware, thut though the Scottish 
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ParliafiMiyt used the word ^^ forfeited/' the 
English Parliament only said, that the 
King had '' abdicated." Bat the ward 
abdicated was certainly med as synoni- 
mous to forfeited. At the accessioii bf 
Henry IV., how far a King could forfeit^ 
how far a Parliament could elect a new 
dynasty, were questions not accurately set- 
tled. And although discontented nobles 
sometimes set np the title of Mortimer, 
during the reign of Henry IV., yet, if the 
mental derangement of Henry VI., inhe* 
riled most probably from his maternal 
grandfather, had not giYen occasion to 
the title of Mortimer being brought for- 
ward, the same principle of law, which 
was adopted in 1688^ would have been 
held to have be^i the law on the depo- 
sition of Richard II. ; vi%. that a Kii^^ 
whose conduct has induced a forfeiture of 
royalty, has forfeited, not for himself alone^ 
but for all who claim the succession as 
heirs to him. But the dispute between 
the houses of York and Lancaster did not 
result from the numerous allmnces of the 
noyal fanrily. It was a quesrtiofn, as to tht 
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right of racoession, between two brandies 
of the same family* In referraioe to this 
doctrine^ that a King, by his conduct, maf 
forfeit for his heirs as well as for himself, 
I may be told parhape, that, by the com* 
mon law of England, a King can do no 
wrong. I admit this doctrine in its fullest 
extent ; it is the doctrine of liberty, not of 
despotism. The meaning of the principle 
is, that ministers shall not prptect them- 
selves from being punishable for their 
conduct by saying, that they acted wider 
the immediate orders of the King himself. 
But since the Norman Conquest, we have 
four instances of Kings who have suffered 
for their conduct : viz. Edward II., Rich- 
ard II., Charles I., and James II. The 
three first were put to death ; the latter 
was deprived of royalty. Upon what 
principle can the conduct of the nation 
towards these four M onarchs be justified, 
except on this principle, that they were 
punishable for misconduct ? Whether we 
say that James II. had abdicated, or had 
forfeited, or had been deprived, if we do 
not use this expression to signify, that the 
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right of those who were in the line of suc- 
cession to him was extinguished by the 
King's misconduct, upon what principle 
was the Princess Anne of Denmark post- 
pcmed in the order of succession to Wil- 
liam lU.? 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



On the Consequences produced by the 
personal Character of George III. 

George IIL is now no more. This 
circumstance authorizes us to review his 
character with the same freedom as we 
may do that of any of those Monarchs 
who have preceded him. I have already 
mentioned the character which he dis- 
played at the commencement of his 
reign; that he was sober — temperate — of 
domestic habits — addicted to no vice — 
swayed by no passion. 

The whole ienour of his life has 
justified the impression^ which was first 
received of him. Those who approached 
him formed anothei" opinion of his cha- 
racter ; in which, however, the event has 
shoi<^n, that they have been totally mis- 
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taken. They thought, that he was a weak 
man, and that we should probably have a 
reign of favouritism. These ideas were en- 
tertained even by sagacious men ; but they 
were conceived erroneously. George III. 
was not a weak man. His objects were 
little, and injudiciously chosen : but 
no Monarch ever displayed more dex- 
terity in, his choice of the means to ob- 
tain those objects. So far from his life 
having been a reign of favouritism, he 
does not appear ever to have entertained 
kindness for any minister whom he 
employed, except for the Earl of Bute: 
and after he found, that this nobleman 
wanted the courage necessary for his pur«* 
poses, he seems to have withdrawn all his 
favour from him, and never more to have 
wished to replace hiffl in office. But 
George HI. had been educated by his 
mother. She had formed her ideas of 
sovereign power at the eourt of her 
father, the Duke of Saxe Gotba ; and she 
could oev^r bring herself to be of opinion, 
that sovereignty should he extvcieed in 
Great Britain in a manner difierent from 
that in which she had seen it esMrcised at 
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her father's court. la Saxe GothO') 
sover^gnty is property : in Great Britaio 
it is magistracy. In Saxe Gotha, the 
Soirereign's personal wishes and opinions 
are to be obeyed, and he is his own 
minister ; in Great Britian, the Sovereign 
is to choose for his ministers those, whom 
he thinks most qualified to advise 
measures beneficial to the country. If 
he does not approve of the measures they 
recommend, he may remove his ministers 
and appoint others; but whatever mc^a* 
sures are carried into effect^ the advisers 
ought not only to be responsible, but dis- 
tinctly known and recognized as the 
advisers. This is not an opinion, which 
has been only theoretically adopted by 
those who have treated of the English 
Constitution; it has been explicitly 
declared in Parliament. An act once 
existed, enacting, that every measure 
recommended by the Privy Council should 
be signed by those Privy Counsellors who 
advised it This law sufficiently declared 
the principles of our Constitution. It 
completely negatived the idea of the King 
being his own minister. But ministers 
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did not choose to have their names so 
openly exposed^ and the act was repealed. 
The sentiment^ which the Princess 
Dowager had most anxiously impressed 
on the King's mind was this^ viz. that 
he should be his own minister; that he 
should vigilantly observe every attempt of 
his ministers to assume control over him, 
and use his endeavours to prevent it. 
The Princess Dowager was led to enforce 
this sentiment on her son, not only from 
the manner in which she had seen 
sovereign power exercised in her father's 
court, but also from the control which she 
had seen exercised by the Pelham party 
over George II. The conduct of that 
party to her late husband and herself had 
excited her resentment; and this resent- 
ment mingled itself with her ,p9litical 
aversion. The wish to be his own 
minister, and to exercise his power per- 
sonally, was the leading feature in George 
the Third's character, through his whole 
reign. It influenced his domestic, as well 
as his political conduct. There does not 
appear any interval, in which this sen- 
timent was suspended. The miseries 
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4[>CQasioiied by bis reign have; all flowed 
from this source. Like other Monarchs^ 
he was desirous of power. But it was 
not the desire of becoming a military con- 
queror, or even of extending his 
dominions. It was little more than the 
desire of appearing great in the eyes of 
his pages and valets de chambre — that it 
might be said ^^ The King gave away 
such a bishoprick/' or \^ appointed to 
such an employment/' It was the little 
object of a little mind. 

The reign of George III. has from 
its commencement exhibited a struggle 
between the King's personal wishes and 
the opinions of his ostensible ministers* 
The two first wishes, which he seems to 
h9,ve entertained, were to break the power 
of the Pelham faction, q,nd to restore 
peace. The^se wishes were, judicious* 
But the instrument, which he employed to 
effectuate his objects, was unfortunately 
chosen. ; The Earl of Butei was not 
qualified to be a minister. He was re- 
jEpoved; and frpm the tipae of h^; removal 
ifl^e fOiay: datfi th^ establishmenii; o^ the 

2 c 
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douMe cabinet ; vh. sectet advisers atnd 
osteteible ministers. 

Th6 measure of taidng our Americah 
Colonies by the vote of a British Pa<*- 
liamenty i^as brought forward ^hile 
Mr. Grentille was the ostensible minister. 
Whether this measure proce^ed from tb^ 
interior cabitiet^ or from 4;he ostensible 
minister^ is a matter of doubt. From th6 
bbstinacj with which the King persevered 
in it^ from the eagerness with which it 
was proclaimed^ that it was personally the 
King's object ; that those whd Supported 
it l^ere his frietids^ while thod^ who 
tipposed it Wercf tof be ranked as disloyal^ 
and as his enemies; from this language 
bteitig held Ibhg after the death of 
Mh Grehville^ when his influence tnuiit 
halve ceased^ men are induced to i^uspect^ 
thdf it was the King's measure rather 
than ihat of Mr. Grenville. 

There is another circumstance^ which 
Itods men to doiibt, whether the iii^ftt^ 
originally proceeded frotti Mf: Gf^htiUi. 
From thie beginbing of that gehtUioMA's 
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administration it was manifestly his object 
to increase the public revenue. If the 
only idea which operated on his niind 
was, that America ought to contribute a 
portion of the public revenue, he had no 
occasion to bring forward the Stamp Act. 
He had the money already collected. He 
might have employed, it in aid of the 
public service, without affording the 
Americans a pretence for complaint. I 
will explain what I mean by this asser- 
tion. It had been deemed advisable to 
encourage the growth of various articles 
of American produce^ by allowing a 
bounty on their imputation into Great 
Britain. I have been told, that when the 
Stamp Act was brought forward by 
Mr. Grenville, the bounties thus payable 
on American produce amounted to five 
hundred tfaouvand pounds a year. 
Mr. Grenville only propo^d to r^ise two 
hundred thousand pounds a year by the 
Stamp Act. If revenue alone was fais 
olgeot^ it is scarcely credible, that he 
could have overlooked this sum, which 
Was already in the cofiers of the public ; 
and resorted to a mode of taxation, which 
from its novelty was necessarily tinc£frtain. 

2c 2 
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But revenue was not the object of those 
who recommended the Stamp Act. Power 
and patronage influenced their wishes. 
I do not pretend to know who were the 
real advisers of the Stamp Act. Perhaps 
hereafter it may be ascertained. The 
King dismissed George Grenville, because 
he found him not sufficiently subservient 
to his views; he dismissed the Marquis 
of Rockingham^ because that nobleman 
had repealed the Stamp Act ; he appointed 
the Duke of Grafton minister^ and it was 
given out that the noble Duke was to 
act under the guidance of the Earl of 
Chatham; but soon after the esta^- 
blishment of this ministry, the Earl of 
Chatham was taken ill; his illness was of 
very long continuance, and of such a 
nature as to preclude him from' all inter- 
course with others on any public business. 
During this interval of Lord Chatham^s 
absence from the cabinet, the King 
contrived to have the question of taxing 
the American Colonies again brought 
forward. By playing man against man, 
and faction against faction, he at length 
obtained his wishes, and the American 
Colonies found themselves reduced to the 
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alternative of unconditional submission, or 
explicit and avowed resistance: they 
chose the latter. While the King was 
pursuing this object of reviving the dis- 
pute with America^ he seems to have 
employed that maxim of the politician, 
Divide et imperuy with much dexterity. 
The late Earl of Shelburne told a friend 
of mine, ^^ that the King possessed one 
art beyond any man he had ever known ; 
for that, by the familiarity of his inter- 
course, he obtained your confidence, pro- 
cured from you your opinion of different 
public characters, and then availed himself 
of this knowledge to sow dissension/' 

The war began in 177^> ^^^^ ^^^s con- 
tinued for eight years, when the King, 
inuch against his wishes, was compelled to 
relinquish the contest — he was com- 
pelled to relinquish it, because he could 
find no man, who would consent to be the 
ostensible minister for carrying on , the 
war. But he still retained so strong a 
desire to continue the contest, that he 
could not refrain from employing his 
household troops to affront the Earl of 
Shelburne, the minister who had made 
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the peace. The Earl of Shelburne would 
not submit to the affront ; here signed, mnA 
the King found himself under the neces* 
sity of appointing the Coalitionists his 
ministers. These gendemen caoie into 
office strongly impressed with the opinion 
they had formed of the King's character ; 
vi». that nothing could induce him to 
relinquish the wish he entertained of 
being his own minister. I recc^kct the 
answer which Mr. Fox once made me 
when I put this question to him; ^^ Whe<- 
ther it was not possible for him to con^ 
ciliate the King?" He replied^ ^* No, it is 
impossible : no man can gain the King.'' 
And I believe Mr. Fox's answer was just. 
The King must have seen, that Lord Thur- 
low was devoted to him ; y^t he r^noved 
Lord Thurlow the moment Mr. Pitt required 
his dismission. And he did this, not from 
any regard for Mr. Pitt, for he nev&r baA 
any regard for him : but because Mr. Pitt 
was more necessary to his immediate 
▼iews. Wlien the Coalitionkts came into 
office in the early part of the year 1/83, 
they were ijBpressed with the necessity of 
controlling the King'« wishes : ami 
altlnrngh the Coalition had to a oertain 
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diegriee ' reodfsr^d Mr. Fq^c ap^ hi^ 
friends i^ppopjalar^ yet I t^ir^ tha,t th/^ 
Co^itipnists ^ould haye retfiined their 
p^w^r^ if they h^d not bpen upider the 
guidance pf Mr. Burke. Bi^ the wro>iig7 
l^eadednes^^ thfi s^rogaj^ep^ the violence^ 
^d the corrupt views of that gentleman^ 
deprived tl^e ministers of the con$denc,e ,Qf 
the country. IVJfr. Pit^t CQn^e;^ted to he 
the King's ostev^sihle niinist;^^; and the 
general elecjtipn which follpwed his ^- 
poiotmeut coniplet^d the dowpfal of thp 
Coalitionists* I haye said^ that Mr. Pitt 
x^onsented to be the King's ostensible 
jQfinister. But J do i^ot mean bythi^stp 
insinuate^ that Mr. Pitt was ready pj^ all 
occasions to comply with the King's 
wiishes. Neither 9/ them lov^d t^e g^her. 
It was impossible for JNfr. pitt t^ forget 
t^e l^ipg's treatme^jt jof ^is f^tl^er; ^^i}^ 
there was too muqh orJi^^Q^ jptegjrity ip 
Mr. PJitt's ,c4iai;;9^ter to .ajilpw hjuai :to jfp 
aqcep^table tQ thp ^i^g* I l^el^eye th^ey 
hod m^ny .qM^axrels. There w^as on^ i^ 
particdiar^ wJiuch became geperally knp^^. 
The King h^4 relied^ ths^t .bie coul^ (Oial^e 
]^Y. Wyiiafli GrenvUle n^^nijsteiT^ in <^p 
hie ^f^ C9pi|^ellfid to sepwrate hin^c^ frpfp 
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Mr. Pitt. Mr. Pitt determined to deprive 
the King of this great card. He there- 
fore suggested to his Majesty, that it was 
necessary that Mr. Grenville should be 
placed in the House of Lords. The 
King saw Mr. Pitt's object, and resisted. 
It was said, that this resistance was 
carried to such a length, that Mr. Pitt 
had actually resigned ; but that the Queen 
prevailed on the King to yield to 
Mr. Pitt's demand. Mr. William Gren- 
ville was removed to the house of Lords, 
and thus the King was deprived of the 
only man, whom he could have named as 
successor to Mr. Pitt in the House of 
Commons. 

During the whole of the King's reign 
much use had been made of his personal 
and private character. It was indus- 
triously propagated, that the moral cha- 
racter of a King was the circumstance 
the most to be attended to by his sub- 
jects. And when the King's eldest son 
grew up, the contrast between the father 
and the son was industriously and malevo- 
lently remarked by every courtier. This 
operated two ways. It raised the King's 
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character^ and depressed that of him who 
was to be looked to as his successor. 

The Prince of Wales is now become our 
Sovereign; posterity will appreciate his 
merits. I will however mention one or 
two circumstances in which he has been 
unfortunate. The King was very happy 
in the choice of Bishop Markbam and 
•Mr. Cyrill Jackson, as the Prince's pre- 
ceptor and sub-preceptor ; I believe als<^ 
that the Earl of Holdernesse was a very 
proper man for the office of Governor to 
the Prince. Ill health made it necessary 
for the Earl of Holdernesse to go abroad. 
On his return, sickliness had probably 
rendered him peevish. He complained of 
the ascendancy, which Mr. Jackson had 
obtained over the mind of the young Prince. 
Bishop Markham vindicated his assistant ; 
and the King availed himself of the dis- 
union to dismiss them all. I consider the 
removal of Mr. Jackson as a national 
calamity. I knew him well. He was a 
man of a master mind; eminently qua- 
lified to educate a young Prince. After 
he had quitted the office of sub-preceptor 
to the Prince of Wales he took orders. 
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dwindled into the character of a school- 
master. Those who have only known 
him while JOean of Christ Church will 
form a very inadequate idea of the powers 
of his mind. The Prince was in his 
fifteenth year when the Earl of Hoi- 
demesse^ Bishop Markham> and Mr. Jac^.- 
son, were removed from about hils person. 
If the King ^uld hav/e replaced them 
ewmk with men better qu^^lified, they wouji^ 
most probably not have posscissed the saj^ie 
means of guiding the Prince as were 
possessed by those who had the care of 
him from his earliest years. But the n^n 
who succeeded were wholly unequal to the 
charge; and the Prince's educatioii iras 
terminated. The Princess Dowager of 
Wales had kqpt the King out of society. 
The pretence was the preservation jof his 
morals. The King seems to have had the 
«ame ideas respecting the Prince of 
Wales; not recollecting^ that, as bis m[«- 
caters were removed, the remaining p^rt 
/of his education must depend on h3s gqoa- 
panions. 

There was another .dreumstaQqe in 
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^e King's cQpdu^t tpwaxA^ ^he Prio^^i^ 
'ftquaU^ nI^fprt^u^Xfi. When bis Roya^ 
jEIighness came of age, an establishioef]^ 
w«s assigned to him far beyond ^wh^^t coul4 
l^e aupported by the very moderate incQi|i/e 
wbiph w«s allow^ bun. ThiiS occasioned 
hjUo to cpotrapt debts; aod whe^n it became 
necessary that thQse d^ts should be di9^ 
charged, Yiery li^tlje care was shown tp 
|irotect the Priwcje's character from djis- 
graoe. The caiirtiers wer^e everywh^e 
AQttve in contrasting the regnlarity of th(s 
King's life with the indiscretions of the 
Prince* On the establishment of ihfi 
Prince'^ ho&isehold^ every man must havp 
^s^n, that an expense was created which 
his income would not be able to dischargie. 
Pare&tal affisction, ai^ the politiqal spUcir 
tude which the Monarch in possc^ssiqp 
CMught to have for the cha]:aQter of his i|n- 
<mediate successor, should both have ^t- 
^acted the King's attention. There ^Wi9^ 
another circumstance also, which Aught 
in0t to have been overlooked. The Puphy 
of Cornwall was the Prince's property 
from the hour of bis birth. When hie 
came of age, the Prince was put in po^- 
«essioii of the re^senues of this Duehy- 
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Bat the Prince obtained no part of that 
revenue, which had been received from the 
Dnchy during his minority. A different 
treatment was shown to the Duke of York. 
When he came of age, the whole revenue 
received from the Bishopric of Osnaburg, 
daring his minority, was paid over to him. 
There was another circumstance respect- 
ing the Duchy of Cornwall, by which a 
still greater injury was done to the Prince 
of Wales. The King procured an act of 
Parliament to be passed, authorizing him 
to grant leases of the Prince's lands in 
Cornwall for ninety-nine years, determina- 
ble upon lives ; for these leases the King 
received fines during the Prince's minority, 
to the amount I believe of about two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds. What a 
diiTerence would it have made to the 
Prince, if, when he came of age, estates in 
possession had been delivered up to him, 
instead of reversions expectant on leases 
for ninety-nine years, .with small rents re- 
served. Even this sum of two hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds received by the 
King for the leases which he had granted, 
though obviously an inadequate compen- 
sation, was not paid over to the Prince. It 
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may be said perhaps^ that the King re^ 
ceived this power from Parliament. I ad- 
mit it : but the Parliament had no right 
to grant this power. It was a gross 
breach of faith by the guardian of the 
Princess estates. I am justified in sayings 
that the Parliament is as much the guardian 
of the Prince's estates as it is of the demesnes 
of the Crown. I am justified in saying 
this by the conduct of the House of Com- 
mons in the reign of Henry IV. Richard II. 
had granted away many of the estates 
of the Duchy of Cornwall. The House of 
Commons took notice of this, and sent 
up a bill to the House of Lords, requesting 
their concurrence in a bill for the restora- 
tion of these lands to Prince Henry, after- 
wards King under the name of Henry V. 
The House of Lords refused to concur; 
but though they refused to concur with 
the Commons in the bill, the House of 
Lords addressed the King, to direct the 
law officers of the crown to commence 
suits against the possessors of thiese lands 
on behalf of the Prince: the address was 
complied with, and the lands were re- 
covered for the Prince. In the suit sub- 
sequently instituted^ in the reign of James I. 
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by his SOD Prince Henry, for lands part of 
the Dadiy of Cornwall, which had been 
iniprovidently granted away by Queen 
Elizabeth, though the proceedings were 
only in a court of law, the same doctrine 
seems to have been adopted ; viz. that the 
estates of the Prince of Wales were as 
much under the protection of Parliament 
as the demesnes of the crown. I am 
aware that it will be said, the Prince of 
Wales afterwards received a compensation 
for his rights. He brought a suit against 
the King, by petition, and, in 1803, re- 
ceived two hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds for compromising his claim ; a sum 
shamefully inadequate. But what would 
have been the different situation of the 
Prince, if he had received even this sum 
in 1783> whein he came of age, instead of 
receiving it iu 1803 ? In mentioning the 
subject, one can scarcely refrain frotii 
contrasting the conduct of Edi^ard III. 
with that of George III. When Edward 
the Third's son was little more than eleven 
years of &ge, he gave him ah hereditary 
estate in the Duchy of Cornwall, with the 
immediate possession of all its revenues^ 
He at the same time invented him fw 
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his life in the Principality of Wales, and 
the Earldom of Chester, with the imme- 
diate possession of their revenues. The 
reason assigned in our law books for this 
condact is, because the King's son cd- 
ruscat patris radiis. Edward III. saw with 
pleasure the attention of his subjects at- 
tracted towards his son and future suc- 
cessor. German sentiments prevented 
George III. from feeling this delight. 

Mr. Pitt was completely established in 
the situation of prime minister after the 
general election in 1784; and seems te 
have had more control over the King 
than any other ostensible minister, subse- 
quenily to the resignation of the Earl of 
Bute. Mr. Pitt owed this power to the 
fear in which the Kin^ stood of the 
Coalitionists ; and after his Majesty's ill- 
ness in 1788-9, his apprehensions were 
probably increased. The French Revolu- 
tion burst forth in 1789. Georgfe III. 
iSaw the cdnsequenees, which this Revo- 
Ititibh was likely to prodaee on kingly 
jpow^t. It is wCU knowui that he said 
to every courtier who approached him, 
^^\{ k 6tOp is not put to Fi*<snch princi- 
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plesy there will not be a King left in 
Europe in a few years/' But Mr. Pitt 
had sufficient ccmtrol over the King to 
restrain him from embarking in war 
against France. It was not till the end 
of the year 1792, that Mr. Pitt's influence 
on this subject was overruled. At the 
close of that year, Mr. Burke prevailed on 
the great Whig families to declare them- 
selves in favour of a war with France. 
They were received by the King with joy. 
Mr. Pitt yielded to the King's wishes, and 
the crusade against French principles was 
commenced. The contest is not yet ter- 
minated. This is my opinion, while re- 
sident in France, on the 7^h of March, 
1820. In the town which I now inhabit, 
the house formerly occupied by the Inqui- 
sition has been purchased for the use of 
the Missionaries : and it is well known, 
that a body of men, under the name of 
sicrHsy are still kept in the same town and 
its neighbourhood. Probably they are not 
so numerous. ^ they w^rjC in 1S15. ., They 
were then uncontrollable. They openly 
murdered Greneral I{amel, the Commander 
of the King's forces in. this tofwn. I believe 
other generals in the s/ervice of Louis XVIII. 
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experienced the same fate in other 
parts of France. The Missionaries o; enly 
preach the necessity of restoring confis- 
cated property to the church; and their 
discourses have much influence on the 
common people. While it is known, that: 
two such bodies of men are kept on footj 
can it be believed, that the nobles andv 
fanatics have relinquished their hope of 
re-establishing the anden regime? They 
will probably make the attempt, but their 
eflbrts will fail. The great body of the 
French Nation will never consent to the 
re-establishment of old abuses. 

The contest is begun in Spain : the 
army, the commercial interest, and men 
of learning, are united in the demand of a 
Constitution, and the assembly of the, 
Cortes. They are opposed by the Kingi 
the priesthood, and a large proportion of 
the nobles. Most probably a free Constitu- 
tion will terminate the contest. Kings and 
nobles ought to recollect, that the United 
States of America have now acquired that 
degree of importance, that the opinions of 
the inhabitants of that country must nc^- 

2i> 
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reign his attention was drawn to his 
German sovereignty. Hi& younger sons 
were sent to Germany, and educated like 
the sons of other German Princes. There 
is no proof that George III. was avari- 
cious. There is reason to believe, that 
he received large presents from Indian 
Princes ; but those presents were in dia- 
monds, and given by him to the Queen. 
Although he was not avaricious, yet he 
never displayed any signal marks of gene- 
rosity. It is possible, that at the com- 
mencement of his reign he conferred 
considerable gifts on the Earl of Bute. 
But he does not appear ever to have been 
solicitous to relieve his own sons from their 
pecuniary embarassments. 

In his children George III. was pecu- 
liarly fortunate. For of fifteen^ only two 
died in their infancy. Of the remaining 
thirteen/ every man in private life would 
have been proud. 

I will add but one reflection more. Few 
Kings have ever reigned, whose personal 
character and personal wishes have ope- 
rated such important changes. ' 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 



On the Three Kings of the Brunswick 
Race. 



Three reigns of Princes of the Brunswick 
family have passed away. During the 
reign of George I., the King never seems 
to have thought of Great Britain, except 
only as he could make it subservient to 
his German views. The first act of his 
reign was to acquire Bremen and Verden. 
This was a gross act of injustice : and 
a violation of that guarantee of the 
treaty of Munster, in 1648, to which Eng- 
land stood pledged. That treaty had 
settled the rights of the different Princes 
of Germany. I believe the seizure of 
Bremen and Verden was the first open 
violation of that treaty ; and it served as 
a precedent for all those infringements of 
the rights of German Princes which have 
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since followed. The British Parliament 

paid two hundred and fifty thousand 

pounds for this acquisition. The loss of 

the friendship of Sweden, which was the 

consequence of this act of injustice, was 

an injury to the interests of Great Britain 

of much more importance. Every year of 

this King's reign seems to have produced 

some treaty, which had for its object his 

own interest as a German Prince. In 

I7I8, Sir George Byng, an English Ad*- 

miral, destroyed the Spanish Fleet. Thd 

gallantry of this achievement was much 

applauded, but without reason ; for tbe 

Spanish Fleet was in such a condition aa 

to render it wholly unequal to the contest.. 

It was a violation of the law of nati^a^ 

for no hostilities had been previously da> 

dared between ^pkin and /Grea^ Britai; 

The measure was adbpted to |Hroi! 

the views of the Hon^e/^ 

Sicily. 

Perhaps Geavgt I J./ was m^Q jiften-> 
tive to the interests i>t ,Gre«(tr3r>tiiin tlutii 
bis father h^ been.' -pvitihe (Continental 
wars of 1741 and 17^ were undertakfin 
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purely to promote the King'^i interests as 
a Germao PriiiGe. 

George III.^ at hk accession, did 
not appear to have the same partiality for 
HaioOver as had been shown by his prede* 
cessors. As he had never been in Ha- 
nover, he did not feel that predilection, 
which is the result of early habits ; and 
he had been educated to dislike the 
German war, because it was the measure 
of his grandfather. But he gradually be- 
came a German Prince. To that country 
he sent his younger sons for education. 
From that country their wives were to be 
brought; and when the French Revolution 
broke out, the danger of its example 
affecting other Governments, must have 
been more strongly felt by him as a Ger- 
man Prince than as a King of Great Bri- 
tain. But the calamity, which George III. 
has brought upon Great Britain, by 
the pressure of those taxes, which have 
been imposed to support his unnecessary 
wars, has almost absorbed every other con- 
sideration. Yet the People of England 
have not abandoned (^e vnsh of being 
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8q>arated from Hanover. This led them 
to see with pleasure the prospect of the 
succession of the Princess Charlotte. In 
that hope they have been disappointed. 
Should the daughter of the late Duke of 
Kent succeed to the Crown, their wishes 
may be realized. 



THE END. 



CHARLPS WOOD, Printer, 
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